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This Issue in Brief 


Recent Trends in Criminal Sentencing.—In its 
broadest implications, the ultimate goal of all 
criminal law as well as the criminal sentence is the 
protection of society, asserts Federal Judge George 
H. Boldt of the Western District of Washington. 
In his informative discussion of recent trends in 
sentencing, Judge Boldt comments on the chang- 
ing concept of punishment, concern over dispro- 
portionate sentences, the growing recognition of 
presentence investigation reports, limited commit- 
ment for observation and study prior to sentence, 
the increasing use of probation, the indeterminate 
sentence, and the general trend toward more flexi- 
ble sentencing procedures. All of these trends, and 
others not mentioned, Judge Boldt concludes, point 
to “an eventual elimination of unalterably fixed 
criminal sentences imposed for vengeance or by 
predilection, intuition, or chance.” 

A Behavioral Science View of the Correctional 
Officer—Much of lower-class crime and delin- 
quency, according to Dr. Richard Jessor, profes- 
sor of psychology at the University of Colorado, 
can be interpreted as outcomes of learning. He 
bases this statement on recent developments in the 
behavioral sciences. If delinquency and crime are 
learned behavior, he submits, then correctional 
work has to provide alternative learning and thus 
should be seen as education. Dr. Jessor draws from 
the “therapeutic community” research in the men- 
tal hospital field in reorienting correctional work 
as education and the job of the correctional officer 
as teacher. 


Good Will Attracts Troubled Inmates and In- 
spires Confidence.—Men are sent to prison as 
punishment—not for punishment. This is the as- 
sertion of A. J. W. Taylor, lecturer in psychology 


at the Victoria University of Wellington, New Zea- 
land. Man cannot be trained to acquit himself well 
in a free society, he avers, while he is himself in 
captivity. Nor can he be taught to select his friends 
with care if society places him solely among crimi- 
nals. Mr. Taylor brings to focus the importance of 
the influence of the staff through personal exam- 
ple and good will and the need to induce positive 
relationships between staff and inmate. 
Interviewing Techniques in Probation and Pa- 
role-—“Building the Relationship” is the first of a 
series of four articles on counseling by Dr. Henry 
L. Hartman, practicing psychiatrist at Toledo, 
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Ohio, and consultant to Toledo’s Family Court. 
His second article, “The Art of Listening,” will be 
presented in the June issue. In his first article Dr. 
Hartman deals with methods of creating the sort 
of atmosphere in which a desirable counselor-pro- 
bationer relationship can develop and discusses 
principles which guide the counselor in maintain- 
ing a proper climate during the interview. 

Changing Attitudes and Behavior of Offenders. 
—Dr. Saleem A. Shah, chief clinical psychologist 
for the District of Columbia’s legal psychiatric 
services division, also declares that human behav- 
ior is largely influenced by learning. He gives some 
general characteristics of offenders, points out 
how such characteristics are developed, and sug- 
gests ways to change attitudes and behavior. Given 
the basic requirements of personal maturity, in- 
terest in people, and proper training, probation 
officers need not take a back seat to any other pro- 
fession in working with offenders, Dr. Shah con- 
cludes. 

Employment Impediments for Offenders and 
Public Safety Regulations.—One of the greatest 
obstacles facing a released prisoner is to get the 
community to accept him. In prison he experi- 
ences deprivation of liberty but on his return to the 
community he is deprived of the freedom to earn 
an honest living for which he has been trained as 
a major step in his rehabilitation for free life. For 
more than 18 years, Robert R. Hannum, director of 
vocational placement for The Osborne Associa- 
tion, Inc., of New York City, has had first-hand 
experience with the many impediments confronted 
by ex-offenders, not only in occupations, but also 
in civil service and the armed forces. Readers of 
FEDERAL PROBATION will be appalled by the num- 
ber of restrictive provisions in laws and adminis- 
trative codes that are unnecessary and harmful. 

The Self-Improvement Group at the McNeil Is- 
land Penitentiary.—For 20 years Father Francis 
B. Prange, 8.J., has served as Catholic chaplain 
of the United States penitentiary at McNeil Island, 
Washington. Observing that too many men found 
their way back to prison, he instituted the “Self- 
Improvement Group,” popularly known as SIG. 
Father Prange tells us how the program was 
launched, explains how it works, and assesses its 


case to be deserving of consideration. 
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results to date. Inmates, the prison staff, and so- 
ciety must work together, Father Prange empha- 
sizes, if we are to rehabilitate the penitentiary in- 
mate. This is a basic principle in the self-improve- 
ment program. 

Residential Aftercare: An Intermediate Step 
in the Correctional Process—In the June 1959 
issue of FEDERAL PROBATION we introduced to 
our readers the intermediate residential facility 
at Wilmington, Delaware, known as “308 West 
Residence.” We have asked Robert G. Crosswhite, 
executive director of the Delaware Prisoners Aid 
Society, and Maurice A. Breslin, program director 
of “308,” to appraise the program after its first 5 
years. They describe what changes have been made 
in the program, its practices, and its facilities, and 
report, in general, on the growth of the “halfway 
house” movement in the United States. 

Legal Aid for the Indigent Accused of Crime.— 
Does a poor person get competent legal counsel 
when he is charged with a crime in a state or fed- 
eral court? The answer often depends, in part, on 
the jurisdiction involved, the judge presiding, and 
the attitude of the organized bar. Junius L. Alli- 
son, executive director of the National Legal Aid 
and Defender Association, delineates for us some 
of the significant problems relating to the defense 
of the indigent defendant and considers the four 
methods generally followed in providing counsel. 

Treatment of the Criminally Dangerous Sex 
Offender—For the past 3 years the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts has operated a unique 
program for the specialized handling of dangerous 
sex offenders. Designed to safeguard society while 
offering clinical help, the program features a co- 
operative effort of the Department of Mental 
Health and the Department of Correction. Robert 
A. Sarafian, coordinator of treatment services at 
the Center for the Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Sexually Dangerous Persons, describes the pro- 
gram for us. Though many states have statutes 
dealing with sex offenders, no more than four 
states have specialized treatment programs, Mr. 
Sarafian reports. The Massachusetts program 
should be of special interest to all who are cor- 
cerned with dangerous sex offenders. 
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est implications is the ultimate objective of 
all criminal laws and it should be so of crim- 
inal sentences. This objective may be sought 
through (1) punishment of the offender; (2) 
incapacitating him from criminal activity during 
a period of confinement; (3) rehabilitating him 
through treatment designed for the purpose; and 
(4) deterring him and others from committing 
similar offenses. These means, not necessarily 
stated in order of their importance, will vary in 
application from one type of crime to another, 
and from one person and offense to another. Ap- 
plying them to each individual case requires on 
the one hand consideration of all factors bearing 
upon the security and welfare of the public and, 
on the other, a fair analysis and appraisal of the 
individual defendant. An imbalance between com- 
passion for the individual and concern for the 
public, or an unrealistic appraisal of either, may 
result in a sentence unjust and harmful to the 
individual, to the public, or both. 

Accomplishment of the ultimate objective of a 
criminal sentence by applying punishment, inca- 
pacity, rehabilitation, and deterrence, each in ap- 
propriate measure for each particular offense and 
each individual offender, requires (1) considera- 
tion of the law violated, its immediate and long- 
range purposes, public attitude toward the law, 
and the impact of sentences for violation of the 
law upon the individual and the public; (2) study 
of the particular offense for which sentence is to 
be imposed, its gravity and magnitude, intrinsic- 
ally and relatively; and (3) analysis of all factors 
personal to the individual offender, including his 
age, family situation, intelligence, mental and 
.) physical health, education, personality, occupa- 
tional capabilities and previous good or bad con- 
.) duct generally and with respect of similar offenses. 

There is nothing new in what has been said 
thus far. These well-known fundamentals have 
been recited as a prelude to a brief statement 
and discussion of several recent trends in the ap- 
Plication and emphasis by trial judges of the sev- 
eral factors involved in criminal sentences. 


T HE PROTECTION of society in all of its broad- 


Recent Trends in Criminal Sentencing 


By GEORGE H. BOLDT 
Judge, United States District Court, Western District of Washington 


1. Changing Concept of Punishment 


Less weight is being given to punishment, for 
its own sake, in the fixing of sentences. It is as 
certain as anything neither tested nor proved 
can be, that fear of punishment to some extent 
is a deterrent to misconduct. Instinctively we feel 
this is so, perhaps because each of us has been 
tempted to transgress and most of us have shud- 
dered at the possible consequences of trans- 
gression. Thus, the strong likelihood of some 
punishment for crime, fitting both the offender and 
his crime, may have deterrence value in fixing 
sentences. However, in many instances the agony 
of genuine remorse and the financial and social 
suffering of the culprit resulting from conviction 
are more excruciating than imprisonment and 
fully adequate as punishment. No sentence, how- 
ever heinous the defendant’s crime or severe the 
penalty fixed for it, should be determined through 
lust to inflict injury on a wrongdoer or pronounced 
upon him in anger. 


2. Concern Over Disproportionate Sentences 


There is a wider recognition of the evil of 
disparity in sentences. Effective action is being 
taken toward reducing its incidence and range. 

Statistics, however carefully gathered and pre- — 
sented, have their deceptions and limitations and, 
at best, must be carefully and intelligently evalu- 
ated by those well informed in the subject matter 
other than by the statistics themselves. However, 
all the available data on sentences clearly disclose 
an appalling lack of “equal justice under law” 
in sentences in all categories of crime: by area, 
by court, by judge, by defendant, and by every 
conceivable criterion of comparison. We of the 
judiciary who impose those sentences will find 
it difficult to explain or defend their disparity on 
either factual, legal, or moral grounds. The “con- 
science of the court” must indeed be shocked at 
the situation presented when a full and thoughtful 
look is taken at it. And so it has! Judicial action 
and legislation providing for instruction of new 
judges, sentencing institutes, regular and frequent 
distribution of sentencing data, and various other 
measures designed for, and effective in, reducing 
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disparity in sentences have been put into effect 
in the last few years, and other measures are pro- 
posed for the future. One of these, appellate re- 
view of criminal sentences, is proposed for federal 
courts in S. 1692, introduced by Senator Roman 
L. Hruska. 

I conclude comment on disparity in sentences 
with the observations: First, the greatest of dis- 
parity and injustice may arise when identical 
sentences for similar offenses are imposed with- 
out full and fair consideration of the circum- 
stances of each offense and of each particular 
offender; and second, a too lenient sentence 
is fully as unjust and harmful, both to individuals 
and to the public, as an overly severe sentence, 
although the unfairness and harm of the excessive 
sentence may be more readily appreciated. 


38. Wider Recognition of Presentence Reports 


Presentence reports containing more informa- 
tion pertinent to the individual offender are be- 
coming more widely recognized as indispensable 
to a just sentence. 

Never, in determining hundreds of sentences, 
have I even tentatively concluded what one should 
be before securing and carefully studying a pre- 
sentence report, or without personally conferring 
with the probation officer who prepared the report. 
I cannot imagine how any judge would decline to 
use the light and aid of a presentence report if 
it were available to him. Undoubtedly, some judges 
upon donning the funereal habit are, or become, 
more gifted in intuition and prescience than other 
mortals—a few of us perhaps to a remarkable 
degree, at least by self-appraisal. But no man 
should undertake to judge the culpability of a 
fellowman, and to fix the character and extent 
of his punishment, without having the benefit of 
every bit of relevant information it is practical 
to obtain. Every judge of my acquaintance feels 
that way. Fortunately, in recent years all federal 
judges, and many state judges, have been given 
the power to require presentence reports, and the 
vast majority are using that authority fully and 
to excellent advantage. Some time, not too distant 
I hope, it may be reversible error to impose a 
criminal sentence without ordering and using a 
presentence report. 

An incidental but related trend is the increasing 
frequency with which judges inform the defendant 
and the public of the principal reasons for and 
matters considered in arriving at a sentence by 
a concise statement of those matters at the time 


judgment is pronounced. Why it is not always 
done I do not know. The defendant and the com- 
munity are entitled to it and it does the judge no 
harm to have reasons for a sentence and to give 
some public expression to them. 


4. Observation and Study Prior to Sentence 


In particular types of cases judges in federal 
courts, and in some states, may order a limited 
commitment of the defendant for expert observa- 
tion and report to the court prior to sentence. 
This is a most important sentencing development. 

Psychiatric and other expert testing and analy- 
sis of most mentally disturbed, sex offender, 
narcotic addict, and other exceptional types of 
criminal defendants, whether adult or juvenile, 
are essential to appropriate fixing of sentence 
by a judge who does not have the time, facilities, 
or training to conduct such expert studies. With- 
out this technical assistance and advice often it 
is not possible to make a proper appraisal of either 
the defendant or his misconduct. Federal exper- 
ience with this new sentencing procedure thus far 
has been remarkably good. As more and better 
facilities and expert services are made available 
it will be possible for judges to order presentence 
commitment more frequently. Every report of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons on such a commitment 
I have seen has been remarkable for its thorough- 
ness and quality and another reminder of the 
impossibility of producing the reported informa- 
tion through my own effort or understanding. 


5. More Flexible Sentencing Procedures 


In federal courts, and in growing numbers of 
state courts, provision is being made for a greater 
variety of more flexible sentencing procedures. 

The theory of “an eye for an eye” in criminal 
penalties has long been repudiated, but the princi- 
ple, and to some extent the practice, lingers on. 
Up until very recently the alternatives available 
to federal judges in fixing sentence were largely 
confined to the choice between ordering imprison- 
ment for a fixed period or granting probation 
when authorized on conditions narrowly limited 
by statute. A further alternative was as to whether 
a fine should be imposed and if so in what amount. 
Every judge sentencing under similar statutes 
knows how restrictive and frustrating they are. 

In federal practice we now have been granted 
a considerable variety both in procedures for get- 
ting information important to decision and in 
the types of sentence appropriate to the decision. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN CRIMINAL SENTENCING 5 


The latter include: several variations of indeter- 
minate sentence, “split sentences” (part confine- 
ment, part probation), a choice of probation 
conditions, and several different forms of sentence 
applicable under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency 
| Act and the Federal Youth Corrections Act. Space 
will not permit elaboration on the recent statutes 
whereby the federal judge has been given a num- 
ber of important aids with which to enlighten his 
judgment in sentencing and the choice of several 
different types of sentence with which to put that 
judgment in effect. Some states have in effect 
and others are considering adoption of similar 
statutes. 

The federal law still retains several provisions 
requiring the imposition of mandatory minimum 
periods of imprisonment for certain offenses, 
notably narcotic violations. If the mandatory 
minimum principle can be justified in any circum- 
stances, surely the minimum imprisonment periods 
prescribed ought to be reasonable and moderate. 
Certainly they are not so in some particulars 
specified for violation of federal narcotic laws. 
I do not know a single judge who defends these 
sentencing provisions or who under them has not 
had to impose sentences disturbing his conscience 
as being grossly excessive for the offense and 
offender to whom applied. I believe, or at least 
hope, there is a strong trend for modification of 
these mandatory minimum provisions which hark 
back to medieval times. 


6. Increasing Use of Probation 


More judges in a greater number of cases are 
ordering adequately supervised probation of of- 
fenders as an alternative to their imprisonment. 

Every succeeding statistical report on criminal 
sentences shows such a trend. Every available 
study on the results of probation in actual practice 
indisputably shows it to be a highly successful 
form of sentence. The percentage of probation 
sentences has been steadily rising without such a 
rise in revocations as to indicate need for stopping, 
or even slowing, the trend toward wider use of 
probation. My personal experience in a large num- 
ber of cases, carefully recorded, has dispelled 
every last doubt I ever had as to the wisdom and 
justice of not excluding the possibility of proba- 
tion in the vast majority of cases. In my opinion, 
the granting of probation should be ruled out only 
when the judge is satisfied that security of the 
community and its individual citizens so requires. 
.) From the evidence it is apparent more and more 


judges throughout the Nation are having the 
same results and are reaching substantially the 
same conclusion. 


7. The Indeterminate Sentence 


Indeterminate sentences, that is, those provid- 
ing imprisonment for a period dependent upon the 
offenders’ progress in rehabilitation as deter- 
mined by an authority other than the court, are 
now available to and being extensively used by 
judges in the federal courts. Varying procedures 
for indeterminate sentences are applicable under 
state laws. 

It may be debatable whether the period of a 
defendant’s actual confinement should be left to 
later determination by a parole agency in all 
cases, as provided in some state statutes; or 
whether it should only be so ordered, as in federal 
practice, in particular cases and under conditions 
specified by the sentencing judge. However, the 
soundness of the principle of making an indeter- 
minate sentence available in one form or another 
has been fully established by actual experience 
and by this time ought to be beyond challenge. No 
mortal man, with or without a judicial commis- 
sion, can predict with certainty the future develop- 
ment of a human personality. My experience has 
been that few criminal offenders are absolutely 
beyond hope of rehabilitation. 

Confinement of an offender for any substantial 
period beyond the time when it seems reasonably 
sure his rehabilitation is complete and after it 
is safe for him to rejoin the law-abiding com- 
munity cannot be justified in moral principle or - 
as a matter of practicality. The existing indeter- 
minate sentence laws, and others proposed and 
now under consideration, make it clear there is 
a trend toward making sentences—long term sen- 
tences at least—subject to parole of the defendant 
when a trained, experienced, and responsible 
agency so determines on the basis of defendant’s 
attitude and conduct both before and during con- 
finement. 

Before concluding I want to point out that all 
modern trends in sentencing have a common ob- 
jective, namely, the discovery and utilization of 
facts pertinent to the offense and to the offender. 
Finding and using facts and well-founded expert 
opinion concerning what a criminal sentence 
should be emphatically is not “mollycoddling” 
criminals! It should be emphasized that the data 
disclosed through modern sentencing procedures 
may be, and often is, unfavorable to the defendant 
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and may as well lead to a severe sentence as to one 
that is moderate or lenient. The procedures re- 
ferred to are intended to make the sentence, 
whatever it may turn out to be, reasoned and 
reasonable. In practice they tend to do just that. 
Taken together, all of the trends in the think- 
ing and actions of trial judges and legislators I 
have referred to, and others not mentioned, un- 
mistakably point to eventual, and I believe early, 
elimination of unalterably fixed criminal sentences 


imposed for vengeance or by predilection, intui- 
tion, or chance. The “hunch” system is rarely satis- 
factory for making important decisions, either 
personal or professional. As a basis for determin- 
ing criminal sentences it has not been highly 
successful and often has been harmful and dan- 
gerous both for offenders and the public. Very 
definitely the trend is toward a death sentence 
for that system! 


A Behavioral Science View of the 
Correctional Officer’ 


By RICHARD JESSOR, PH.D. 
Professor of Psychology, University of Colorado 


T IS CLEAR that there is pervasive ferment in 
l the correctional field ranging from simple 

suggestions for change in procedures to funda- 
mental challenges at the very structure of contem- 
porary correctional institutions. Strong stresses 
are apparent against the twin legacies of retribu- 
tion and restraint, but these stresses do not tell 
us which course is best for the future. In recent 
decades, however, a point of view has developed, 
based both on theory and empirical findings, 
which has definite implications for correctional 
work and for the role of the correctional officer in 
that work. I am referring to the viewpoint of 
behavioral science—including the traditional dis- 
ciplines of psychology, sociology, and anthropol- 
ogy, and the newer developments in community 
and social psychiatry. Fully aware that there are 
no easy answers even to the simplest problems, 
I want nevertheless to push as far as possible some 
implications which I see as emerging from devel- 
opments in behavioral science. These implications 
suggest to me the need for a fundamental and far- 
reaching reorientation in correctional work. 


Three Sources of Ferment in Correctional Work 


The ferment which is widely perceived has a 
number of sources. Changes or pressure for 


* This paper is revised from a talk delivered at the Federal Wardens’ 
Conference held on the University of Colorado campus, June 25-27, 1962. 
While responsibility for these views is clearly my own, I am indebted 
to Warden Joseph Bogan and Dr. Lynn Harriman and Dr. Gordon 
Wilson of the Federal Correctional Institution at Englewood, Colorado, 
for providing me with the opportunity and stimulus for learning about 
the field of corrections during the past several years. 

’ The paper was prepared in the Behavior Research Laboratory, Insti- 
tute of Behavioral Science, University of Colorado, and will be Publica- 
tion 27 of the Institute. 


change in correctional practices have come from 
simple humanitarian considerations and concern 
for human dignity. This has led, in turn, to re- 
vulsion at the more extreme measures of punish- 
ment. More recently, and perhaps more important, 
this has led also to dissatisfaction with the so- 
called benign procedures of custody. Concern has 
been expressed about the routinization and the 
meaninglessness of life in prison, the mortifica- 
tion of individuals subjected to institutional re- 


gimentation, and the processes of depersonaliza- | 
tion which occur when large groups of inmates © 
are herded about. Such concerns abound in the © 
recent sociological literature and they are more | 
or less applicable to any particular institution. | 
Some of the most penetrating descriptions of these — 
aspects of institutional life have been made in a | 


recent book, Asylums, by Erving Goffman. 


A second source of ferment, beyond human- 
itarian considerations, is the sheer lack of de-| 
monstrable success in reducing crime through © 
incarceration. This is a fundamental fact that 
raises doubt about the adequacy of correctional : 
work. Besides the acknowledged high rate of 
recidivism, there is considerable concern that in- 
carceration, itself, may contribute to resumption — 
rather than termination of criminal activity. If | 
this is the case then the entire correctional system | 


is, of course, working to its own disadvantage. 


The third source of ferment is the one that 1 
want to elaborate—ferment generated by the 
development of research and theory in the behavi-- 


| 
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oral sciences. Ideas about crime and delinquency 
have changed in recent decades, not this time for 
sentimental reasons, but because of the conver- 
gence of implications from work in the social and 
behavioral sciences. These implications are rele- 
vant to an understanding of criminal or delin- 
quent behavior. Such understanding, in turn, has 
implications for efforts at correction. When we 
have considered some of these issues we will be 
in a better position to say something about the 
correctional officer and his job. Our concern with 
the correctional officer will be limited to those who 
function within a correctional institution. 


Crime and Delinquency as Learned Behavior 


We have learned over the past decades that 
crime and delinquency cannot, in general, be re- 
ferred to innate and inherited factors. This may 
sound like an obvious statement, to many, but 
it has very powerful implications not all of which, 
unfortunately, have funneled down to those per- 
sons who are in intimate daily contact with in- 
mates in our institutions. The point of view of 
behavioral science is, rather, to consider crime 
and delinquency as learned behavior. Like any 
other behavior patterns, delinquent behavior is 
considered to be an outcome or a consequence, 
not of little known processes of inheritance or 
even of illness, but rather of fairly well under- 
stood processes of learning. Such learning pro- 
cesses are those by which values, expectations, 
attitudes, and orientations are transmitted to 


_ members of the society through socialization and 
: experience, both indirectly and directly. If this 


viewpoint is valid, we have to consider crime 
and delinquency in the same way we consider all 
learned behavior. We have to ask these questions: 
What are the interpersonal and socioenvironmen- 
tal conditions which have fostered its learning 
and which maintain its occurrence? What are the 


- conditions under which change can be effected? 
_ How does or can the correctional experience fit 
_ into this process of change? 


With respect to the first question, demographic 


_ studies have consistently shown that most inmates 
of correctional institutions come from the lower 
_ strata of our society. We have gone beyond the 
early simplistic interpretation of this fact, the 


notion that poverty or crowding per se causes 


crime. But what does seem clear at this point is 
__ that growing up or living in the lower strata of 
our society may have two general kinds of con- 
_ Sequences, both of which are relevant for the 


incidence and prevalence of antisocial behavior. 
The first of these has to do with the direct learn- 
ing about what life is like. The lower class occu- 
pant cannot help but learn that life is a series of 
chronic frustrations with respect to those very 
things that society seems to hold dear and in its 
mass media and in its educational systems stresses 
success, status, wealth, prestige. These values, of 
which the member of the lower stratum is aware, 
are unlikely of attainment by him, a fact of which 
he also becomes aware. These rewards—rewards 
he has been socialized to seek—being unattainable, 
their withdrawal or their loss cannot be a deter- 
rent for him. The loss of status, the loss of success, 
the loss of social approval no longer serve as deter- 
rents to illegitimate behavior as they do for many 
other people. In short, to summarize this first con- 
sequence of growing up in the lower socioeconomic 
strata, the delinquent learns that he has no real 
stake in the larger society and, hence, really 
has nothing to lose by violating its norms. The 
essential idea is that chronic frustration of aspir- 
ations toward society’s values (the plight of the 
lower class member) leads to allienation from that 
society, hostility and resentment toward repre- 
sentatives of the general society, and repudiation 
of the norms of the larger society. 

While this generalization about one consequence 
of learning in the lower strata obviously has lim- 
itations, it does summarize certain emphases in 
behavioral science research on crime and delin- 
quency, especially the emphasis upon anomie— 
the breakdown in normative consensus—and upon 
the formation of delinquent gangs as a way of. 
repudiating middle class norms. 

The second major consequence of lower class 
membership which emerges from behavioral sci- 
ence research is the learning of certain personal 
attitudes, subjective orientations, or personality 
attributes which, indirectly, may facilitate or 
generate antisocial behavior. Let us develop the 
implications for crime of two of these subjective 
orientations often cited as characteristic of the 
lower strata, or as aspects of what Oscar Lewis 
has called “the culture of poverty.” The two I 
refer to are short time-perspective and feelings 
of external control. 

Time-perspective refers to the span of time that 
is encompassed in day-to-day choices, actions, and 
decisions. If time-perspective is short, only the 
immediate or fairly immediate consequences of 
an action or choice are considered in behaving. 
If time-perspective is long, the remote or distant 
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consequences tend to be considered at the time 
of action. The relation of time-perspective to 
delinquent or nondelinquent behavior may be 
seen if one considers that much of delinquency 
and crime involve actions with immediate conse- 
quences that are positive or gratifying and long- 
range consequences that are negative or punishing. 
Thus, rape or drunkenness may be considered to 
be immediately gratifying to an actor but negative 
only in the future—that is, if apprehended, if 
fired from a job, etc. Conversely, much of conform- 
ing behavior in our society, for example, going 
to school and studying long hours, are immediately 
negative, and positive only in a long-range sense, 
for example, ultimately getting a good job. It 
can be seen, then, that insofar as a person con- 
siders only short-range consequences of his ac- 
tions, much of delinquent or criminal behavior 
has positive outcomes and much of conforming 
behavior has negative outcomes. A short time- 
perspective, then, may be seen as conducive to 
impulse-gratifying behavior, often criminal or 
delinquent. To the extent that short time-per- 
spectives are characteristically learned as sub- 
jective orientations in the lower strata, to that 
extent does lower class membership lead to indi- 
rect socialization for crime. 

The other illustration of subjective orientations 
which have been mentioned in the behavioral 
science literature as characteristic of the lower 
or deprived strata, is termed feelings of external 
rather than internal control. By external control is 
meant the feeling that one has little control over 
the consequences of one’s actions; instead, one 
feels that what happens to one is controlled by 
outside forces, by fate, luck, chance, or other per- 
sons. This orientation means essentially that what 
happens to one is not a consequence of what one 
does. Such a subjective orientation becomes im- 
portant to our consideration of crime in the fol- 
lowing way. If it does not matter what one does, 
if whatever is going to happen to one is going 
to happen, then obviously there is no sense in 
planning, there is no sense in depriving oneself 
of immediate gratification as a pathway to later 

‘ rewards, there is little sense in learning from one’s 
own experience. If it is a matter of chance 
or fate, one may as well do what one feels 
like doing at the moment and let things take care 
of themselves. Clearly, a subjective orientation 
of this sort also would seem to conduce to immedi- 

‘ate impulse-gratifying behaviors and, to that 
extent, to increase normative violations. 


To summarize, our interpretation of contempor- 
ary behavioral science has led us to consider crime 
and delinquency as learned behavior. It has led us, 
also, to inquire about the conditions of such learn- 
ing and, as a partial answer, it has suggested 


that at least some portion of crime may be an _ 


outcome of the lower class learning situation. 


The latter seems to generate two consequences: © 
the development of hostile and resentful attitudes _ 


toward the larger society as a consequence of 


chronic frustration of legitimate aspirations; and _ 
the learning of certain subjective orientations or | 


personal attitudes such as short time-perspective 


and feelings of external control. The former con- 


sequence would seem directly, and the latter con- 
sequence indirectly, relevant to the incidence and 
prevalence of crime. 


Correctional Work Is Education 


With this picture of at least some criminals 
and delinquents in mind, we have a further ques- 
tion to ask from a learning point of view, namely, 


what are the conditions under which a criminal or © 
delinquent can be changed (can learn alternative © 
ways of behaving), and how does or can the correc- q 
tional experience fit into this process of change? © 


One thing seems clear. Neither punishment nor 
simple custody should be effective in lessening 
the likelihood of further antisocial behavior if 


our picture has any validity. Punishment can 
easily be construed as simply a continuation of the — 
chronic frustrations which have led to prison in| 
the first place. It simply becomes a reinforcement | 


for animosity toward authority. Custody, per se, 
should have very little rehabilitative effect since 
it either does nothing to change these kinds of 
attitudes or actually strengthens them. If one looks 
at the situation of custody, the inmate’s world 
is almost entirely and often capriciously controlled 
by outside forces. He is rarely told why something 
is being done, why regulations have been changed, 
why dispositions are being made. Or if he is told 


these things, he is not a part of the process of mak- | 
ing those decisions about himself and his future. | 
Since explanations about regulations and informa- | 
tion about policy and program changes are not! 


often provided the inmate, the effect of custody 
is simply to strengthen the already established 
idea that the world is controlled outside himself, 
that there is no sense in planning, that things 
happen capriciously, and so on. 

What emerges positively from these considera- 


tions, in my opinion, is that correctional work 
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must be construed within the general area of 
education. I prefer the term “education” because 
it carries with it none of the analogies to medicine 
which the term “treatment” implies, and because 
it emphasizes the learning viewpoint more than 
the term “rehabilitation” does. Therefore, I am 
going to use the language of education. The con- 
clusion which I wish to draw is that correctional 
work neatly fits the model of education. It is the 


) provision of an environment and a set of experi- 


ences which will facilitate the learning of new 
values, new orientations, and new expectations 
which will serve, in turn, to inhibit delinquent acts 
in the future. 

If we follow this view out, the correctional insti- 
tution must be seen as a school—to be sure, a 
special school—for special efforts to teach special 
problem students. And the correctional officer 
must be seen as a teacher. The basic question, 
then, is what kind of school and what kind of 


teacher can best accomplish the objectives which 


we have set for correctional work, the teaching 
of new values, new expectations, and new orienta- 
tions about self and about society? 


Implications from “Therapeutic 
Community” Work 


I believe we have to move to a wholly reor- 
ganized type of institution, one which represents 
a minimization of custody and a maximization of 


» education in the broad sense in which I am using 


that term. Again, there is an area of work in the 


» behavioral sciences which is germane to our prob- 


lem and which suggests where certain guidelines 
may be found for reorganizing correctional insti- 


tutions. I am referring to the work which has - 


been done, with severely disturbed mental patients, 
in changing the hospital milieu, in “opening” the 
hospital as an institution, in linking the functions 
of the hospital more closely with the outside world. 
This work goes under the label of “therapeutic 
community” and has implications for both the 


| structure of the correctional institution and the 
. role of the correctional officer. 


The main considerations in the therapeutic 


+ community literature are these, and I would like 


to mention them because they bear on the kind of 
“school” I am talking about. 

First, the settings of the institutions represent, 
to as large an extent as possible, the normal 
aspects of family and community life. They are 
richer in stimulation and attractiveness; there 
is less segregation between the units in the insti- 
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tution; they consist of smaller units rather than 
units involving large masses of people. 

The second major characteristic of these insti- 
tutions is that the roles of attendant and nurse 
become minimally custodial, and are primarily 
defined in terms of social interaction with the pa- 
tients. In traditional mental hospitals the attend- 
ants were the lowest strata of the hospital social 
structure and were usually poorly educated. The 
parallel with correctional officers in many penal 
institutions is clear. In a therapeutic community, 
however, attendants and nurses become one of the 
main instrumentalities for therapeutic work. 

The third thing that seems to be extremely im- 
portant in the therapeutic community idea is that 
the total social organization of the hospital (in our 
case, the prison) is, in itself, a vital force for 
treatment, not simply the background for treat- 
ment. The entire structure of the institution, its 
formal organization and administrative arrange- 
ments, has to be convergent upon the idea of 
treatment (in our case, education). 

Fourth, provision is made for inmates to take 
an active part in the affairs of the institution. 
There is a shift in the hospital situation from 
restraint or custody to self-regulation. Instead of 
the hospital patient being viewed as a passive re- 
cipient of therapy or treatment, he is directly 
involved in the process of his own rehabilitation. 

Fifth, the entire ideology of the institution is 
necessarily shifted. For correctional institutions, 
this means a shift in ideology from “pulling time,” 
by both inmates and staff, to a climate of change, 
of development, of education. 

Finally, the therapeutic community involves 
close linkage and interdependence with the out- 
side community rather than the current general 
practice of isolation and segregation from the 
larger community. 

All of these characteristics of mental hospital 
change which have emerged from the therapeutic 
community studies have clear-cut relevance for 
our conception of the correctional institution as 
an educational institution. It may seem, at first 
glance, that there would be too many obstacles in 
the way of such radical reorganization in the 
correctional institution. Equally severe obstacles 
had been foreseen in the mental hospitals, also, 
incidentally, charged by society with custodial 
responsibilities. It is heartening to learn that 
many of these problems disappeared when the 
institutional atmosphere changed and rehabilita- 
tion became the primary and the avowed aim. 
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The New Role of the Correctional Officer 


From all this the role of the correctional officer 
becomes somewhat clearer. Of all the personnel 
in the institution, he is the one closest to and in 
daily interaction with the inmates. As with the 
transformation of the attendant’s role in the men- 
tal hospital, the role of the correctional officer 
must now come to be seen as central and critical, 
if not indispensable, to the reeducation of the in- 
mate. Neither guard nor keeper, the correctional 
officer has now to be seen as teacher and mediator 
of the process of education. 

The teaching by the correctional officer is both 
direct and indirect, and the success of each of 
these approaches is entirely dependent upon the 
closeness and meaningfulness of the officer-inmate 
interaction and relationship. 

By direct teaching, I mean semididactic discus- 
sions with the inmate about society, about the 
relation between behavior and its consequences, 
about the importance of planning one’s future, 
about the relation between skills and opportuni- 
ties—the whole gamut of social experience which 
had either never been learned or had been learned 
in distorted fashion. 

By indirect teaching, I mean the teaching that 
goes on when one person is a model for another. 
The correctional officer as model is not so much 
a perfect or ideal being as he is a human being, 
fallible but well-intentioned, authoritative but not 
authoritarian. From a relationship with such an 
officer, the inmate stands to learn new and more 
benign attitudes about authority figures and about 
the larger society. 

Thus, by both direct and indirect teaching, the 
correctional officer in his new role would seem 
most likely to influence and reshape precisely those 
factors we described earlier as mediating crime, 
the personal values and orientations conditioned 
by exposure to the learning environment of the 
lower socioeconomic strata, the culture of poverty. 

Obviously, new standards of selection for cor- 
rectional officers will have to be adopted to im- 
plement the kind of role I have sketched. If the 
correctional officer is to be the prime vehicle for 
correctional work, it is clear that we need intel- 
ligent, flexible, nonauthoritarian, educated, “peo- 
ple-liking” kinds of individuals. We need, also, 


better inservice training, not simply, as at present, 
on how to maintain custody, but on such things 
as how to break the routine, how to get individuals 
to assume initiative, etc. We will need to train 
correctional officers, too, in the understanding of 
the sociology and psychology of delinquency. The 
adoption of such standards of selection and train- 
ing may actually make it easier to recruit person- 
nel since the correctional officer’s job will now be 
seen as an active, critical, responsible, professional 
one rather than a routine custodial job. 

One final thought seems to emerge from what 
we have been talking about. That is that the 
correctional officer functions not only within the 
correctional institution, but also between the cor- 
rectional institution and the larger community. 
The way of thinking about correctional work that 
I have outlined poses new obligations upon him. 
One of these is to educate the public to accept 
greater openness in the institution. No longer 
can we afford to evaluate the adequacy of an in- 
stitution in terms of whether it is well painted, 
clean, and has few escapes. The public, as it did 


with the mental hospital, must learn that the best : 


correctional institution has to be evaluated in 
terms other than these obvious but superficial 
standards. The correctional officer has also to 
educate the public to provide a stake in the com- 
munity for the inmate, and to work toward elimi- 
nating the culture of poverty which we see as a 
major breeding ground of crime. 


Conclusion 


Perhaps these remarks represent sheer ideal- | 
ism. I should like to think they do not. I have | 


tried to elaborate my own view of some contempo- 
rary developments in behavioral science and to 
draw out their implications for the correctional 
field. Much more research needs to be done, of 
course. Nevertheless, I believe that hard consider- 
ation of why we do what we do today, and of how 


it could be done differently, will lead us to creative © 
ideas about making the correctional institution | 
more of a school and the officer’s job more that 
of a teacher. In this way I believe society can 
begin to acquit itself in that most telling of all 


its responsibilities—how it treats or responds to 
its own deviants. 


Human felicity is produced not so much by great pieces of good fortune 
that seldom happen, as by little advantages that occur every day. 


—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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lems than it sets out to solve. Man cannot be 
trained to acquit himself well in a free society 
while he is himself in captivity. Nor can he be 
taught to select his friends with care if society 
places him among well chosen and qualified crimi- 
nals. The one sex community, the limitations of 
freedom, the restricted opportunities for choice 
and expression, unavoidably impose restrictions 
that may hamper or completely prevent the growth 
or adjustment of personality. For these reasons 
most communities in the Western world have 
adopted the policy that prison should only be 
used as a last resort. Lesser pena] measures, to- 
gether with skilled supervision, are frequently 
used as an alternative to imprisonment, certainly 
for the younger offenders and where possible for 
older offenders. Despite this, however, cases have 
arisen to suggest that imprisonment can be bene- 
ficial. Positive treatment within a prison, however, 
faces two main difficulties in addition to the prob- 
lems outlined above. 


[isms than i sometimes creates more prob- 


Men Sent to Prison As Punishment— 
Not For Punishment 


Firstly the staff of a prison works against the 
historical background of prison as a place of pun- 
ishment. The current trend is to refer to imprison- 
ment as punishment, but this change of preposition 
implies a change of attitude that has not yet 
completely been made. Society at large has not 
yet lost its feeling for deterrence and retribution 
' in punishment and to some extent the staff of a 
prison feels compelled to function in line with 
 society’s attitude. Principles of reformation and 
+ rehabilitation, and the individualisation of treat- 
> ment, are not easily augmented in a punitive 


accepted it is frequently neglected in order that 
staff accommodation and routines may be directed 
towards the urgent daily problems of supervising 


ean be Glover, The Roots of Crime. London: Imago Publishing Co., 


2 Werner Wolff, Contemporary Psychotherapists Examine Themselves. 
Springfield, illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1956. 


Good Will Attracts Troubled Inmates 
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setting. Even if the principle of treatment is— 
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a paranoid community. Immediate problems seem 
to be more important and real than those of dis- 
tant rehabilitation in free society once sentences 
have been served. 


Feeling of a Job Well Done Often 
Denied the Prison Staff 


The second difficulty arises from the accumu- 
lated inertia that forms part of the stagnant world 
of the prison. Everyone needs to feel that his 
job brings worthwhile results, but in the face 
of the stream of failures who may return to prison, 
this feeling of worth is frequently denied prison 
staff. Inmates who succeed or reform merge back 
into society and draw no attention to themselves, 
but the repeated offenders stand out clearly as 
examples of failure. In the face of constant criti- 
cism from the wider community, as well as dis- 
appointment from seeing failures return to prison, 
staff has to look elsewhere for measures of self- 
regard. One measure may ultimately be in the 
adoption of a philosophy that, “in the light of 
our present knowledge we cannot guarantee suc- 
cess in this very difficult field of reforming crimi- 
nals, but, given the backing and respect of society. 
at large, we could move forward confidently mak- 
ing the most of the knowledge that we do possess.” 

Even the professional worker within prison will 
experience feelings of failure, but he may derive 
comfort from the observations of his professional 
colleagues as noted by Glover,’ and Wolff,? con- 
cerning the difficulties of working with “neu- 
rotic characters.” He may also be fortified by the 
knowledge that apparently formidable areas have 
yielded to the constant march of the scientific 
approach. Mental deficiency, insanity, tuberculosis, 
and alcoholism, have gradually become areas of 
hope rather than despair. Hope, self-respect, and 
personal worth, among the staff of institutions, no 
less than among inmates, depends on a vigorous 
research and penal policy translated to action. 

In prison we are concerned mainly with individ- 
uals, and not the broader issues such as economic 
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conditions, industrialisation, and complexities of 
society that may be involved in the causes of 
crime. At times the “main offender” in the family 
may well be a wife, who, because of her own 
neurotic disorder, precipitated criminal conduct 


in her husband, and a social caseworker can be 


of value in helping to restore harmony in a “dis- 
cordant” home. Within prison, however, it is 
necessary to decide at what point to attack crime. 
The first offender may merit much consideration, 
but it is never possible to say with any degree 
of certainty that any recidivist is a ‘““No Hoper.” 
Statistics also indicate that crime is a young man’s 
game and that many repeated offenders fade out 
around forty—the “climacteric” of a criminal 
career. However, there are sufficient examples of 
the young active criminal changing his outlook 
and behaviour to suggest that we are not justified 
in allowing them to run their full course up until 
they are forty. Even the persistent offender can 
provide a rich field for research because we know 
little of the recruitment and training of profes- 
sional offenders. The ultimate goal in any treat- 
ment programme is that of prevention, but since 
prison staff deals with those who have already 
committed their first offence, it is the function of 
other agencies to reach back beyond the point at 
which the offence was committed in order to 
stabilize the individual, his home community, and 
society. 


Influence of Staff Through Personal Example 


If a prison is sufficiently small the staff can 
bring their influence to bear through personal 
example and contact with inmates. This is the 
point that was emphasized by Maconachie® a 
century ago, but has regrettably been avoided by 
many penologists since then. We cannot get to 
know men if they are merely numbers. The pre- 
vailing trend is towards encouraging formal group 
counselling in prison, but in our determination to 
bring hope and enthusiam to overcome inertia 
in prison we are in danger of destroying much of 
the valuable work that goes on at an informal 
level. We must not assume that groups are non- 
existent because there is no fixed group meeting 
nor observable framework for selection, discussion 
of topics, and leadership control of groups. In 
fact, prison officers do much valuable work as 
wing officers, gangers, and instructors. Frequently 
the men allotted to them assume a unity and look 


’8 John Vincent Barry, Alexander Maconochie of Norfolk Island. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1958. 


to them for guidance and help in a variety of 
matters that are quite unrelated to their immedi- 
ate work. In this way the relationships that are 
built up are so frequently of the highest order. 
In one case an inmate referred to his officer as 
his “Dad,” and this remark was made with such 
feeling as to indicate a true respect in which the | 
officer was held. ; 

Any change of personality and outlook only | 
comes through healthy relationships with other — 
people. In stressing that training officers bring © 
their influences to bear upon the inmates, we must — 
be careful not to underrate the healthy relation- | 
ships that inmates may have with authority. The | 
disciplinary staff deals with difficult, unstable, | 
and frequently truculent people, and in their 
dealings with them sometimes can give inmates © 
their very first experience of being within a firm 
but fair community. So many inmates have not 
experienced qualities of personal justice from 
close members of their family, or indeed others | 
with whom they have associated on the personal 
level, that a healthy experience of discipline can © 
be as much a positive factor contributing to a _ 
changed outlook as any other beneficial experience. 
In this sense, “discipline” is a measure of matur- 
ity, not the mark of a big voice, big chest, and 
big boots. 


Aim of Therapy Is To Induce 
Positive Relationships 


The aim in any kind of therapy is to induce | 
positive relationships and the method of achieving 
the end is of less importance—within an ethical 
framework. It is essential that the need be met 
and not that it be met in a particular way. Were 
an attempt made to put all officer/inmate rela- 
tionships on a formal plan, the artificiality of the 
situation would destroy the spontaneous growth 
of understanding that sometimes exists between 
the two sides. Moreover the officer would fre- 
quently feel ill-equipped to act as a group leader — 
in a discussion for a set time, and the inmate — 
would revert to his natural suspicious antiauthori- — 
tarian frame of mind and would be less likely to 
disclose his confidences. On the side of formal 
groups, we are lucky in New Zealand in that we 
have a good ratio between reformative personnel — 
and inmates. It is, therefore, possible for these © 
highly trained nonuniformed members of the | 
staff to run “formal” discussion groups. In Well- | 
ington Prison, with an average daily muster of | 
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150 inmates, there are no less than six groups of 
different kinds run by the welfare officer, parole 
officer, chaplain, priest, Alcoholics Anonymous, 
and psychologist. The interrelationship between 
the groups and the leaders is such that there is 
little overlapping, but occasional cross-reference 
in order to meet the needs of the particular in- 
mate. The important thing is that the uniformed 
staff does not have its own custodial role dislocated 
by being expected to run formal groups. At the 
same time, the relationship between officers and 
the formal group leaders is such that they fre- 
quently join for discussions on the progress of 
inmates, and they seek ways in which they can 
help the members of the reformative team. This 
mutual understanding between the uniformed 
and nonuniformed staff is a valuable aid towards 
bringing about a hopeful and harmonious atmos- 
phere in places that are traditionally sterile monu- 
ments to human depredation and misery. 


Good Will Attracts Troubled People 


Prisoners are people, albeit difficult people. In 
our optimism we should not forget that it was the 
rebels who defied the highly organized group 
methods of the North Korean brainwashing ma- 
chine. Resistance has to be overcome, and whilst 
there is no simple remedy, good will is a vital 
basis for therapy. Good will is a philosophical 
and emotional orientation to mankind in general, 
and to the needy in particular. Good will attracts 
troubled people and inspires confidence. It may 
be measured by the number of inmates who ap- 
proach the psychologist of their own accord rather 
than through official routine, where neither party 
has ulterior motives. If good will is spread through 
formal and informal groups in prison the way is 
open to provide a wide range of differing thera- 
peutic skills from persuasion to counselling and 
psychotherapy, as the case requires. Informal 
groups, no less than formal groups have a valuable 
part to play in rehabilitating offenders. 


ROM OUR POINT of view in psychiatry, trying to understand the wncon- 
scious ...is the only way we can make sense out of a lot of behavior. 


The psychiatrist thinks of the personality as being like an iceberg with 
. only one-seventh of it showing. The major portion of the personality is 
‘ submerged in the unconscious so that we are not aware of the aspects 
1 within that large part of the personality. 
t Our unconscious has much to do with our likes and dislikes and our 
. behavior. We are only able to get along in this world because we use certain 
. kinds of reactions which defend us from other personalities with their likes 
. and dislikes—automatic responses that help us adjust to each other. At 
times most people dive into their own private foxholes. The stress which 


h forces such action may create mental symptoms. Each of us at some time 
“ or other has an emotional reaction that quite legitimately could be called 
¥ a symptom of an illness. Without much cause we get overly distressed ; we 
ry get depressed ; we get too excited. We have blue Mondays and black Fridays. 
e We are disagreeable to anybody around us. We develop headaches that have 
i- nothing to do with anything in the skull or the brain. All these “symptoms” 
‘0 can be emotional in origin. 

al —WILLIAM C. MENNINGER in “The Therapy of Friendship” 
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Techulaties in 
Probation and Parole 


By HENRY L. HARTMAN, M.D. 
Psychiatrist 


I. Building the Relationship* 


views are being conducted all over the world. 

The purposes of these interviews are prob- 
ably as varied as the languages in which they are 
being conducted—to find the proper person for 
a job, to ascertain the views of a public figure 
on some national or international situation, to 
get the impressions of a visitor to a foreign 
country, to help a student to select the right 
course, to ascertain the facts in a crime. The 
list can be extended indefinitely. This discussion 
of interviewing techniques will proceed on the 
assumption that the probation officer is inter- 
ested in more than just keeping his probationer 
out of trouble during the period of probation,' 
but has three main goals in mind when he conducts 
an interview. These goals are: 

1. To understand the probationer and his be- 
havior. 

2. To help the probationer better understand 
himself and his behavior. 

8. To use that understanding to help the pro- 
bationer to modify that behavior. 

This series of articles will concentrate on those 
techniques of interviewing which may be used to 
attain the first goal—to understand the proba- 
tioner and his behavior—and simultaneously to 
establish with the probationer the sort of relation- 
ship which can be utilized to best advantage in 
attaining the remaining two goals. With this 
purpose in mind an attempt will be made to 
keep these suggestions as practical as possible 
and to avoid theoretical speculation. The general 
approach will be that of a nondirective type of 
interviewing, but the great majority of the tech- 
niques and attitudes discussed may be used in 
any type of interviewing situation. 

Since the author is a practicing psychiatrist 
some of the examples will be drawn from his 


N T ANY GIVEN MOMENT thousands of inter- 


* This is the first of a series of four articles on inter- 
viewing in probation and parole by Dr. Henry L. Hartman, 
a practicing deny oe at Toledo, Ohio, and consultant 

to the Child Stud y Institute of Toledo’s gered Court. Dr. 
aston’. second article, “The Art of Listening,” will 
appear in the June issue of Federal Probation. 


clinical material, but this does not imply that the 
principles involved are applicable only to severely 
neurotic or otherwise emotionally disturbed in- 
dividuals. As this is not a theoretical paper, there 
will be few references to the literature. This is 
not meant to imply that the ideas expressed are 
original with the author. They have been stated 
before by other writers in the fields of interview- 
ing, communications, and treatment, among them, 
Deutsch and Murphy, Means, Rogers, Ruesch, 
Stevenson, Whitehorn, Wolberg, and others. This 
first article will be devoted largely to suggestions 
for building the sort of relationship in which 
communication can take place. 

Interviewing, whether it is formal or informal, 
structured or unstructured, always involves a 
relationship between two people, the interviewer 
and the interviewee. The success or failure of the 
interview depends on how quickly and how posi- 
tively that relationship is formed. There are 
two conditions somewhat peculiar to the field of 
probation and parole which are likely to make 
the formation of that relationship more difficult 
than in other fields of counseling. 

The first of these conditions is the fact that 
the relationship is mandatory, imposed on the 
probationer by an outside authority, the court. 
Hence it is likely to be viewed by the probationer 
more often as punitive, than as an opportunity 
to get help with his problems. 

The second condition which may arise in this 
particular situation is that only too often the 
probationer has the feeling that “nobody under- 
stands me; nobody ever has understood me; no- 
body really wants to understand me,” bypassing 
the fact that he does not really understand him- 
self, never has understood himself, and does not 
really want to understand himself. He is lost in 
a sea of illogical rationalizations about the well- 
springs of his own behavior. It is therefore imper- 
ative that in the first one or two interviews the 
probation officer be able to convey to the proba- 


1 When probation is used in this article, it also includes parole. 
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tioner the feeling that not only is he interested 
in understanding the probationer, but also that 
he is capable of doing this. At the same time the 
knowledge must be transmitted that this under- 
standing is not to be used as a club over the 
probationer, nor as an instrument with which to 
ridicule him, but as a means of helping him— 
possibly for the first time in his life—to under- 
stand and help himself. Only if this is accom- 
plished can the atmosphere be changed from a 
perfunctory reporting of activities which conform 
to probation regulations to a discussion of the 
real problems within the individual. 


Principles the Probation Officer Must Recognize 


In order to do this the probation officer must 
be aware of several principles for maintaining 
the proper climate during the interview. The 
following set of rules is adapted from Wolberg.? 

1. The probation officer must try to put himself 
in the probationer’s position in order to try to 
see things from the probationer’s point of view. 
For example, a probationer may complain of how 
unreasonable the court’s condition is that he re- 
frain from contacts with former associates. The 
probation officer might well feel that it is the 
probationer who is being unreasonable. An effort 
must be made to try to see this from the proba- 
tioner’s point of view, to see why he feels this 
way. This does not mean agreeing with the pro- 
bationer’s point of view; it means trying to see 
it from his point of view. What is the frame 
of reference from which it derives, and what are 
the factors—cultural, personal, developmental— 
which have influenced it? 

2. The probation officer must appreciate that 
many times it is impossible to understand the 
probationer’s reaction patterns from a viewpoint 
of common sense. Viewed in a reilistic way the 
probationer’s behavior frequently seems unneces- 
sary and even self-destructive. Yet these behavior 
patterns persist despite the fact that they con- 
sistently get the probationer into trouble, and 
often despite a sincere effort on his part to change. 

3. The probation officer must recognize that 
frequently the reaction of the probationer toward 
him, reactions such as awe, hostility, submission, 
have little to do with the probation officer as 
areal person. Probationers consistently carry over 
into the present their attitudes toward authority 
figures in the past, or they may be acting out a 


2 Lewis R. Wolberg, The Techniques of Psychotherapy. New York: 
Grune and Stratton, 1954, pps. 184-5. 
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feeling toward idealized authority. In the court 
situation in particular the probation officer is 
frequently seen, not as a real person, but as a 
symbol of the court and of all past authority 
(father, mother, school teachers, etc.). It is there- 
fore imperative that the probation officer be on 
guard not to react to the probationer’s responses, 
be they unpleasant or seductive, insulting or pro- 
vocative, as though they were directed at him 
personally, but to see them as they are, a repetition 
of the probationer’s attitude toward real or ideal- 
ized authority. 

4. The probation officer must recognize that 
just as the probationer’s reactions toward him 
may be projections from the past, so, too, some 
of his own reactions toward the probationer may 
be carried over from his own past. Whenever a 
probation officer finds himself unusually or un- 
accountably attracted to or feeling sorry for a 
probationer, or conversely, unusually or unac- 
countably angry at or upset by a probationer, he 
should stop and ask himself why. For example, a 
probation officer who had had an extremely domi- 
nating father in his own past might find himself 
overly identifying and sympathetic with a proba- 
tioner struggling in the same situation, or might 
find himself quite impatient with this probationer, 
feeling, “I was able to free myself from this 
situation without rebelling against all authority. 
Why can’t he?” The mere recognition of what 
is being stimulated in his own past may not of 
itself enable the probation officer completely to 
control his unreasonable reaction, but it will 
help. Such control must eventually be established - 
if the probation officer is to work effectively with 
this particular probationer. 

5. The probation officer must remember that 
leadership in the counseling situation rests with 
him, no matter how nondirective he may wish 
to be. The way in which this leadership is applied 
will help to determine results. It must not be arbi- 
trary, intolerant, or punitive, or the result will 
be merely to reinforce the probationer’s feelings 
about past traumatizing authority figures. The 
probation officer must avoid arguing, belittling, 
or ridiculing the probationer. There are times 
when the probation officer must be firm, but this 
must be accomplished without belittling, cajoling, 
or arguing. 

6. The probation officer must have faith in the 
basic goodness of human beings and their poten- 
tialities for growth and development. The loss of 
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this faith is quickly recognized by the probationer, 
and he may then respond to it in ways that are 
disturbing. 


Conveying Interest 


With these points firmly in mind the probation 
officer should next turn his attention toward 
setting the stage to create the sort of atmosphere 
in which communication is possible. From the 
point of view of physical surroundings the average 
probation officer usually does not have the sort 
of office which helps to convey an atmosphere of 
warmth or understanding, and there is little that 
he can do to effect major changes. There are, 
however, certain arrangements which he can make 
which might be of help. The desk should be as 
uncluttered as possible, and only material per- 
tinent to the probationer being interviewed should 
be visible. Arrangements should be made to see 
that there are no telephone or other interruptions 
during the interview. For, in order to create this 
atmosphere which facilitates communication, the 
first thing the probation officer must do is to 
convey his interest in the probationer, regardless 
of the physical surroundings. The most successful 
interviews generally take place when the proba- 
tioner is convinced that talking to him or her is 
at that moment the most important thing in the 
world to the probation officer. The probationer 
can be so convinced only if it is. The probation 
officer must be interested, and he must project that 
interest without its being forced or contrived. This 
projection of interest does not imply a buddy- 
buddy attitude, nor gushing all over the proba- 
tioner. It does imply the probation officer’s undi- 
vided attention and an appearance of listening 
thoughtfully and with consideration to what is 
being said. The probationer deserves this undi- 
vided attention, and cannot be convinced of the 
probation officer’s interest without it. 

Here is an example of what can happen even 
in an established relationship when this princi- 
ple is neglected. A patient is talking of changing 
her obstetrician, which is surprising since he 
had delivered her only child and had seen her 
through two miscarriages. She explains her feel- 
ing in this way. “I was in his office to talk about 
a problem I was having and all the time I was 
talking he was fiddling with a lamp on his desk 
which wasn’t working properly. If that lamp 
meant more to him than what I was saying, then 
I’m getting a new obstetrician.” 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


This matter of giving undivided attention to 
the probationer brings up the question of the 
feasibility of taking notes during the interview. 
Only too often note-taking interferes with follow- 
ing the flow of the interview and noting the 
significance of pauses, facial expressions, and 
bodily movements. More important, the effort to 
get everything down in notes is likely to convey to 


the defendant or the probationer the feeling that _ 
the notes are more important than what is being — 


said. Note-taking, then, might be confined to those 
things which the probation officer cannot possibly 


be expected to remember: dates, family names — 
and ranks, addresses, things of this sort. An effort — 
should be made to get these factual data out of — 
the way in the first or second interview. There — 
is an indispensable requisite to interviewing with- — 
out taking notes. This is to get the material on — 
record as soon as possible after the interview 
is over. It is amazing how frequently the most — 


significant details can escape one’s memory. 


This record should always be reviewed before — 
the start of the next interview. When dealing — 
with a defendant or probationer in a series of ~ 
interviews, it is a very helpful technique in con- — 
veying interest to refer to something which had ~ 
come up in a previous interview. If it is a matter _ 
of importance, such as starting a new job, or ~ 
something of that sort, it is advisable to bring it — 
up at the beginning of the subsequent interview. — 


Questions such as, “How are you getting along 
on your job?,” “Do you like it?,” “Do you feel 
that your employer is satisfied with you?,” which 
deal with something of significance in the proba- 


tioner’s life, always carry a feeling of real inter- — 


est in him as a person. Introducing a minor detail — 
from a previous interview may help to convey © 
even a greater tone of interest. When such a — 
minor detail is referred to, it should be introduced — 
at an appropriate moment, not dragged in by the © 


heels. 


“My friend thinks I should talk to someone — 


about it.” 


“Oh, that’s the friend you played football with — 


in high school.” 

This technique of remembering minor details 
should be used with caution in dealing with those 
individuals who have a low self-esteem. Instead 
of conveying a feeling of interest, there may be 
created a feeling of awe of such an excellent 
memory with a further lowering of self-esteem. 
The probation officer may be seen as a superior, 
all-knowing figure, and the relationship may be 
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impaired. Just as remembering details of previous 
interviews is an aid in conveying interest and 
building the relationship, forgetting something 
of significance can be quite damaging. Should 
this happen, expressions of surprise should be 
avoided, and some such statement should be made 
as, “I’m sorry but I’m not quite clear about that. 
I wonder if you’d mind telling me a little more 
about it.” 

Another means of conveying interest is an un- 
hurried manner. No matter how impatient he is, 
no matter what the demands on his time, the 
probation officer should strive to give the impres- 
sion of having all the time in the world to spend 
on the probationer’s problems. This is conveyed 
by his manner, and bears no direct relationship 
to the amount of time he spends. The probation 
officer should avoid being brusk and curt. It is 
helpful to allow the probationer a moment or two 
to settle back in his chair and relax before plung- 
ing into the interview, accompanying this mo- 
ment’s leisure with a reassuring smile. The 
interview should be terminated at a natural break 
in the conversation, rather than by interrupting 
the probationer’s flow of thought because the 
allotted time is at an end. 

There is one other useful technique in express- 
ing interest. No one likes to drop words into a 
vacuum, and so from time to time, even with the 
person whose thought seems to flow in an endless 
stream, it is necessary to make some sort of re- 
sponse. This may be just a nod of the head, and 
“mmh hmm,” or a few assenting words. This 
should not be forceful enough to interrupt the 
individual’s flow of thought, but enough to make 
him aware of the fact that he is communicating, 
and that what he says is being heard. 


Maintaining a Nonjudgmental Attitude 


Equal in importance to conveying interest, as 
a means of creating an atmosphere in which 
communication can take place, is the consistent 
maintenance of a nonjudgmental attitude. This 
is a concept that is frequently misinterpreted. A 
nonjudgmental attitude does not mean an approv- 
ing or condoning attitude any more that it means 
a condemnatory attitude. It means exactly what 
it says: the probation officer does not pass judg- 
ment on what the probationer tells him. This 
attitude refers, of course, to feelings and opinions 
and not to facts. Here is where this misunder- 
standing so frequently occurs. If a probationer 
is skirting the fringes of his probation conditions, 


it is the probation officer’s responsibility to point 
this out to him, as well as to point out the prob- 
able consequences of his actions. In these cir- 
cumstances, however, a nonjudgmental attitude 
implies that this is done without any implication 
that the client is bad, incorrigible, or antisocial. 

This nonjudgmental attitude should carry over 
into the probation officer’s response to everything 
the probationer reports. If a youngster relates 
how he lost his temper and swore at his mother, 
neither, “Well, that’s a terrible thing to do,” nor, 
“She seems to have deserved it,” are appropriate 
responses. Both carry judgmental implications. 
Or, a female probationer tells how her husband 
beats her, and the temptation to say either, “You 
poor thing,” or, “You seem to have provoked it,” 
must be resisted. In the first instance (that of the 
boy) the comment might be, “How do you feel 
about having behaved like that?,” and in the 
second (that of the woman), “That must be very 
upsetting.” In both cases this expresses interest 
and awareness, but does not pass judgment. 

There is a somewhat subtle trap present in the 
second example. The woman has been talking of 
what would seem to be a wrong done to her, 
and it would seem to be an easy way to show 
interest by siding with her, making some such 
comment as, “It’s a pretty low man who would 
beat up a woman,” or “The dirty dog.” This 
temptation must be resisted, because it definitely 
expresses a judgment, not on the probationer, 
but on a third person. It is then an easy transition 
in the probationer’s mind to, “If he judges some- 
one else, he must judge me too.” All comments 
then should be nonjudgmental. 


Communicating Understanding and Empathy 


If the goal of establishing a relationship in 
which the probationer can communicate is to be 
quickly achieved, then the probation officer, at 
the same time that he is establishing the fact that 
he is not the sort of person who passes judgment, 
must also establish that he is the sort of person 
who is understanding and able to empathize with 
the probationer’s feelings. Communicating em- 
pathy may be done in many ways. One such is 
offering a tissue to a crying probationer, while 
conveying an understanding of the reason for 
the tears. “It’s all right to cry, it may make you 
feel better,” is a frequent way of expressing em- 
pathy. Another is, “That must be hard for you 
to talk about,” when a sensitive area comes up 
for discussion. Probably the most satisfactory 
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way of expressing empathy is by putting the 
probationer’s presumed feelings into words, and 
reflecting these feelings back to him. Thus, in 
the example of the boy who swore at his mother, 
“And how do you feel about having behaved like 
that?” expresses interest. Empathy would be con- 
veyed by, “That must have made you feel .. .,” 
utilizing “ashamed,” “guilty,” “like a big shot,” 
whatever the appropriate feeling in the situation 
seems to be. 

This is probably the single, most useful tech- 
nique in establishing a relationship, this technique 
of conveying empathy and understanding by re- 
flecting back a client’s feelings. Its use, however, 
must be exercised with a great deal of caution 
and an inner certainty that the reflected feeling 
is the one the probationer is actually experiencing. 
There are two definite risks in a wrong assump- 
tion. The first is that if the assumption is wrong, 
the probationer may interpret it as a judgment, 
and think, “This is the way he feels I should have 
felt.” The second risk is probably even more 
critical. That is the possibility that if the probation 
officer has remarked, “And that made you feel 
guilty,” when the probationer’s feeling is, “I 
felt proud of having stood up to my old lady,” 
then the probationer’s basic feeling of “nobody 
understands me” is strengthened. 

It is better, then, to proceed slowly with ex- 
ploratory rather than empathic remarks until 
the probationer is better known. At that time the 
probation officer will be more sure of his ability 
to know how this particular probationer feels 
in these particular circumstances. Sometimes, too, 
early in the relationship, the empathic observation 
may be too right. It may spotlight a feeling that 
the probationer is unable to acknowledge to him- 
self. Then, at the same time that he contradicts 
the comment, he retires more firmly behind his de- 
fenses. He may now become afraid of the proba- 
tion officer’s ability to discern his true feelings, and 
become more wary and on guard. This is likely 
to be true particularly in the adolescent. The 
probation officer may recognize that the interview 
situation itself has the probationer—especially a 
youngster—a little frightened. If the probation 
officer starts empathizing with the boy’s uneasi- 
ness with a remark such as, “This must be a 
little frightening talking to me for the first 
time,” the spector of being “chicken” may be 
tng. ben, bese estabiished 
being seriously 


with most clients, it will stand a lot of strain without 
disturbed. 


raised, and the adolescent has to deny this. His 
guard is likely to go up right away, and there 
is a danger of losing him, at least for that inter- 
view. Under these circumstances it is sometimes 
of help to aid him to project his feelings with a 
remark like, “It’s pretty natural for lots of people 


to be afraid in a situation like this, but you don’t © 
seem to be very upset.” This helps to put him © 
at ease, and may even allow him to verbalize, — 
“Well, I was a little, when we started, but I’m ~ 
not now.” He is able to feel that the probation | 
officer is understanding and will not look down 


on him because he was afraid. 


At times the probation officer is presented with — 
the sort of insecure person who has to keep up a | 
front of self-sufficiency and assurance. In dealing | 
with this sort of person it is a help in conveying © 
understanding to respond with, “Perhaps you © 
could help me to understand how you felt when © 
...,” rather than with the usual, “And that must — 
have made you feel... .” This implies the desire _ 
to understand the individual, and feel with him, © 
without any possible challenge to the worth of © 
his feelings. It lets him keep his facade of self- _ 


assurance and still share his feelings. 


In addition to these methods just described, 
or even at times instead of them, a nod, a smile, © 
an assenting murmur, all help to convey under- — 
standing and empathy as well as interest. The — 
facial expression of warmth, or the interest con- — 
veyed in the tone of voice may be all that is © 
necessary. Certainly these nonspecific measures — 
are preferable until one has enough understanding © 
of the probationer to be sure of the aptness of | 


the verbalized observation. 


Letting the Probationer Talk 


There is one other indispensable step in this _ 
process of creating an atmosphere for communi- © 
cation. That step is letting the probationer talk, © 
and not cutting the flow of communication short © 
by interruption. This may sound contradictory — 
to the principle established above for creating © 
a feeling of empathy and understanding by making © 


the appropriate comment or assent rather than 


letting words fall into a vacuum. The two princi- | 


ples are actually quite different. These assenting 
phrases are made to facilitate the flow of thought. 
Interruptions are designed to stop it, correct it, 
or to change its direction. 

There are probably two general types of situ- 
ations in which the probation officer is tempted 
to interrupt. The first is when he is impatient, 
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irritated, annoyed; the second is when he is ex- 
tremely interested and wants to pursue a topic 
that the probationer seems to have left up in the 
air. An example of the first type occurs when 
the probationer is rambling along, talking about 
nothing in particular, and the probation officer 
is eager to get to meaningful material. Then in 
passing, the probationer refers to something 
which the probation officer feels may have great 
significance, only to drop it immediately and go 
back to the seeming chit-chat. It is a great tempta- 
tion to interrupt at this point in order to get the 
probationer back to the topic that seemed to be of 
interest. This temptation must be resisted. It is 
always possible to reintroduce the reference at 
a later time in the interview. It is rarely possible 
for the probation officer to anticipate the direction 
which the apparently meaningless talk might have 
taken if allowed to go unchecked. It may be that 
the probationer would have arrived at far more 
meaningful material if allowed to proceed in his 
own way, than the material elicited by the proba- 
tion officer’s question. Indeed, it may be that the 
probationer is working himself up, by dint of 
much hard effort, to talk about a topic which 
he finds extremely difficult to approach. An in- 
terruption at this point may increase his difficulty 
to the extent that he will never come to it. He 
may even seize on the probation officer’s obvious 
interest to talk about something which he feels 
will please the probation officer, and thus ration- 
alize his failure to talk about what was important 
to him. It does not take much additional expendi- 
ture of time to differentiate the individual who 
is building up to saying something of significance 
from one who is talking to fill up time and to 
evade the real issues. 


The following is an example of the second type 


k, _ of situation in which interruptions are most likely 
t |) to be made by the probation officer. He is asking 
y _ questions designed to elicit factual material, and 
: asked, “Who is in your family? How many chil- 
dren do you have?” 
ai The probationer answers, “We have five chil- 
ng dren. There’s Alice, she’s 18. Tom is 16. Jerry 
nt. i8 15. That Jerry, he’s a funny kid. He.. .,” and 
it, the probation officer, in his interest to elicit the 
hames and ages of the other children, is likely 
tu- 


to interrupt to say, “Who comes after Jerry?” » 
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This is the sort of interruption that should be 
avoided. The question of the remaining children 
can wait until the client has had his say. This 
side excursion about Jerry may reveal more about 
the probationer’s personality and attitudes than 
any amount of formal questioning. It may disclose 
his attitudes toward children and their behavior, 
discipline, spouse, interfamilial cooperation or 
lack of it, family favorites, what he himself 
was like as a child, etc. Talking in this spon- 
taneous manner, he will be much less on guard 
than in answering direct questions about all these 
subjects. So interruptions, interjections, and cor-~ 
rections must be guarded against. 


Comment and Summary 


At first glance it may seem that the techniques 
which have been described are extremely time- 
consuming and must lead to a completely unstruc- 
tured interview situation. Neither of these as- 
sumptions is valid. As was noted in the example 
just cited, the apparently time-consuming side 
excursions frequently turn out to be short cuts 
to the main road, and are actually timesavers in 
themselves. Even when these techniques have 
seemed to have wasted time in the first few inter- 
views, they will actually prove to be timesaving 
in the long run, since they will have served to 
establish a positive relationship as quickly as 
possible. Nor does their use necessarily lead to 
an unstructured interview, although the proba- 
tion officer may ultimately find that he prefers 
to work in such an unstructured setting. Con- 
siderations of their use in a more structured set- 
ting will be discussed in a subsequent article. 

In this first of a series of articles on interview- 
ing techniques for the probation officer an at- 
tempt has been made to describe methods which 
he can use to create the atmosphere in which 
communication can take place and a positive 
relationship between himself and the probationer 
can be formed. Certain basic awarenesses have 
been defined which must be present for the pro- 
bation officer to utilize these methods properly. 
The following techniques were discussed: Con- 
veying interest, maintaining a nonjudgmental 
attitude, conveying empathy and understanding, 
and letting the probationer talk. Specific methods. 
for utilization of all of these techniques were 
discussed. Future articles will deal with the art 
of listening and the conduct of the interview. 
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Changing Attitudes and Behavior of 
Offenders 


By SALEEM A. SHAH, PH.D. 
Chief Clinical Psychologist, Legal Psychiatric Services Division, 
District of Columbia Department of Public Health 


to do the kind of supervision some people 

say probation officers should do. How can 
we, when we have caseloads of 75 or more? And, 
I’m not even talking about the presentence reports 
and other things which have to be done. So, what 
I do is to make sure my probationers come in with 
their monthly reports and keep their noses clean. 
This way I feel I’m meeting my responsibility in 
terms of protecting society. What else can I do?” 

“Well that’s true. But, in addition to protecting 
society by seeing that the probationer doesn’t get 
into trouble while under supervision, we also have 
an obligation to try and change him, to teach him 
new values and new ways of behaving—to try to 
rehabilitate him.” 

“Now that’s a nice word—rehabilitation! And 
it really sounds good too when someone talks about 
it, or when they write about it in the Manual; but 
believe me it’s a different thing altogether when 
you try to do it.” 

And so the discussion continued between the 
two probation officers. 

Does the officer have a responsibility simply to 
try to protect society during the period of proba- 
tion, or does he also have a duty to attempt to 
rehabilitate the offender? And if he does have an 
obligation to seek certain changes in the thinking 
and behavior of offenders, how might this be 
done?! 


r4 T jie let’s face it, we just don’t have time 


Protection of Society Best Accomplished 
By Rehabilitation of the Offender 


The two important and essential features of the 
probation officer’s supervisory functions are the 
protection of society and the rehabilitation of the 
offender.? I do not believe it is possible to distin- 
guish sharply between these two functions. Reha- 

is article the author’s and do not 
Health with which he is associated. 

2 Where reference is made to the probation officer or the probationer, 
the remarks often will be applicable also to the parole officer and the 
rt Por a very good discussion of the theory, goals, and actual practice 


of probation see Lewis Diana, “What Is Probation/,” The Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science, July-August 1960, p. 189. 


bilitation of the offender cannot be viewed as a 
secondary aim of probation, nor as an incidental 
luxury which may sometimes be afforded by the 
court’s action. The question is not one of the pro- 
tection of society versus rehabilitation of the 
offender, but rather, the protection of society 
through the rehabilitation of the offender. 


It is difficult to see how we can really protect — 


the community without effecting a change in the 
personal and social adjustment of the offender 
so that he will become a law-abiding, self-suffi- 
cient, and productive member of society instead 


of a drain on its resources and a danger to his , 


fellow citizens. It is precisely the failure to reha- 
bilitate an offender which results in the “in-again- 
out-again” cycle of law violation, incarceration, 
release, violation, and futher incarceration. 

Since rehabilitation of the delinquent is one of 
the basic objectives of probation supervision, it 
seems quite obvious that routine collecting of 
monthly reports and simply “riding herd” on 
probationers during the period of supervision do 
not constitute adequate supervision. A probation 
officer needs to get involved in close interpersonal 
contacts with the probationer in order to provide 
the necessary counseling and guidance and to 
bring about changes in the probationer’s attitudes 
and behavior. 


There is little need to comment here on the © 


— 


fact that frequently the goals and objectives of | 
probation supervision are unattainable because | 
of very high caseloads and numerous administra- | 
tive duties which leave the officer little time for | 
adequate supervision. In the absence of sufficient — 
staff, there is a serious challenge for probation — 
administrators to devise ways of providing more © 
supervisory time and to seek the most effective | 


use of such time and effort.® 


The success of probation cannot be measured — 
solely in terms of the percentage of offenders who | 
complete their term of supervision without getting | 
into further difficulties with the law. While re- | 
fraining from trouble with the law during the © 
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period of supervision is indeed a significant 
achievement—one which is accomplished at a 
fraction of the cost of incarceration—it is the 
continued good adjustment after termination of 
probation which is the acid test of successful 
rehabilitation. 

Continued good adjustment may be accom- 
plished if the probationer can incorporate certain 
standards of behavior which are held out as ex- 
amples for him by the probation officer. In the 
absence of internalization (incorporation) of 
these standards and the learning of new patterns 
of behavior, the probationer will refrain from an- 
tisocial acting-out only so long as he has close 
external controls governing his conduct, 7.e., dur- 
ing the period of supervision. In a number of such 
cases even these external limits during probation 
supervision are insufficient to control the be- 
havior of such persons. About 18 percent of the 
federal probationers violate the terms of their 
probation. In any event, if the offender is not 
able to internalize socially-desirable standards of 
behavior and continues to get into trouble with 
the law, rehabilitation obviously has not been 
entirely successful. This does not mean that other 
criteria of “success” in correctional work have no 
merit or importance. Rather, it is suggested that 
absence of trouble with the law remains the final 
and crucial criterion, it being remembered that 
these persons come to our attention precisely 
because of their law violations. 

The period of probation supervision obviously 
provides an excellent opportunity for trying to 


assist the probationer to develop adequate controls | 


and the stability and maturity to'adjust properly 
to various social, family, and occupational de- 
mands. 

The point might here be emphasized that the 
basic modifications in attitudes and behavior with 
which we are here concerned cannot be brought 
about by fiat, by order, nor simply by threats 
of punishment. It is essential in working with 
offenders to provide them with a suitable rela- 
tionship within the context of which necessary 
changes may take place. Later I shall discuss 
the nature of this relationship and how it facili- 
tates changes in behavior. 


Patterns of Adjustment Are Learned 


_ With very few exceptions, human behavior is 
largely influenced by learning. If a certain type of 
inappropriate adjustment has been brought about 
by a combination of various interpersonal, social, 
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and environmental experiences, then, by the ap- 
plication of various learning principles we may 
seek to bring about the unlearning of that be- 
havior and the learning of newer and more desir- 
able patterns of living and adjustment. Probation 
supervision thus becomes an educational process. 
The probation officer is a teacher—an instigator 
of new learning. We may even refer to him as a 
“counselor” or a “therapist.” He is interested in 
bringing about an acceptable personal and social 
adjustment. 

Lest there be some concern that I advocate that 
probation officers become psychotherapists, in the 
sense of using intensive one-to-one counseling 
techniques, let me hasten to state that such an 
unrealistic and inefficient step is not suggested at 
all. Rather, it is hoped that the probation officer, 
with a greater awareness of change facilitating 
principles, can make therapeutic use of any and 
all contacts with his probationers. 


Main Concern Should Be Changes in Behavior 


Our major interest and goal in working with 
offenders should be to bring about changes in their 
pattern of adjustment, not just in their verbaliza- 
tions. Thus, the seeking of insight, understanding, 
emotional growth and maturity, resolution of 
conflicts, etc., is of importance only inasmuch as 
it relates to and can bring about actual changes 
in behavior. Insight is indeed an important first 
step in successful probation counseling. However, 
in many cases changes in behavior can and do 
occur in the absence of deep insight and under- 
standing. 

Let us say the probationer is a check passer. 
Now it matters little if he gains deep insights as 
to why he commits such offenses or learns the 
psychodynamics of that behavior if, after gaining 
such insight, he fails to translate such understand- 
ing into modifications of his antisocial acting-out. 
In such an event he will be in further trouble 
and will continue to be a social problem. There 
may, however, be at least one essential change 
after such unsuccessful counseling or psycother- 
apy—the offender thereafter will pass checks 
with a great deal of insight! 


Some General Characteristics of Offenders 


No brief description of the characteristics of 
offenders can apply to the entire group of persons 
who have in common the fact of their apprehen- 
sion and conviction for law violations. Just as with 
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any other large and diversified group, there are 
wide variations among the individuals concerned. 

At this point I wish to highlight some general 
psychological characteristics of persons having 
a pattern of repeated delinquencies. No attempt 
will be made here to discuss various sociological 
characteristics of such offenders.‘ 

The psychological characteristics of offenders 
typically involve the same basic feelings, needs, 
and urges which we all have in common, such as 
anger, hostility, acquisitiveness, greed, depend- 
ency, frustration. However, it is when such feel- 
ings and desires are inadequately controlled and 
improperly channelized that the behavior often 
violates societal norms. 

About the most basic general characteristic of 
offenders is the fact of their inadequate socializa- 
tion. The term socialization describes the complex 
of learning experiences and training a child under- 
goes to prepare him for suitable and responsible 
membership in society. Persons who are poorly so- 
cialized manifest weak controls for regulating 
their conduct, tend to be rather self-centered, and 
have failed to learn and/or accept socially-defined 
codes of behavior and related ethical and moral 


values of the dominant culture. Typically, such 


persons have weak conscience and inadequate guilt 
reactions. 

The above features involved in inadequate so- 
cialization may help to explain the petit larceny 
of the semieducated offender of the lower social 
class, as well as the sophisticated but devious and 
illegal activities of many in the “white collar” 
group. Socialization appears to be one of the 
crucial factors determining whether an individual 
will resort to an antisocial pattern of adjustment. 

Another general characteristic of offenders is 
the rather negative attitude toward authority and 
authority figures. Thus, rather typically, there 
exists a distrust, hostility, and contempt for the 
law and persons who symbolize authority. While 
such attitudes are often rather openly expressed 
by lower socioeconomic group offenders, these 
same basic feelings are expressed in more subtle 
and covert form by those of the middle and upper 
socioeconomic groups. 

Low frustration tolerance and a strong tendency 
to seek almost immediate gratification of their 
needs and urges is another important character- 
istic of many offenders. They seem unable to delay, 
~~ Interested readers should see: Victor Cline, “Life History Correlates 
ef Delinquent and ee Behavior,” a research paper presented 


at the American Psy jation Meetings, Washington, D.C., 
August 1958. : 
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postpone, and inhibit the satisfaction of their 
needs. This low tolerance for frustration, coupled 
with the weak controls referred to earlier, makes 
impulsive acting-out very likely. Such acting-out 
often results in law violations. It should be noted, 
however, that various environmental pressures 
and stimuli may often provoke behavior which 
under other circumstances might have been con- 
trolled or better channelized. 

Low self-esteem and feelings of inadequacy 
also are characteristic of many chronic offenders. 
Often this fear of competition and the basic sense 
of inadequacy are covered by a facade of tough 
and belligerent behavior and ridiculously unreal- 
istic goals and expectations. 

Since, due to rather complex sociocultural bi- 
ases, a very large proportion of convicted offenders 
come from the lower social classes, studies with 
these persons often provide “characteristics” 
which are more a reflection of the social class 


than of antisocial tendencies. Thus, the higher | 


incidence of parental desertion, family breakup, 
and poor intellectual, educational, and cultural 
stimulation in lower social class groups, is often 
reflected in generally lower IQ scores, poor scho- 
lastic achievement, high school dropouts, and 
poorer occupational adjustment in many persons 
coming from such a background. 


How Such Characteristics Are Developed 
We turn now to a discussion of experiences 


which influence the development of the character- © 
istics I have described. We are concerned here © 
with early experiences—psychological and social — 
—which lead to the learning of basic tendencies — 
and patterns of behavior. This does not mean that — 


adult behavior is not often determined by present 


psychological and environmental factors. Human 


learning is a never-ending process. 


A child’s early life is almost entirely controlled — 
and regulated by his parents or parent-substitutes. — 
Within a generally warm and protective atmos- © 
phere the parents guide and direct the behavior — 
of the child. Behavior which the parents disap- - 
prove or which they punish in some way tends — 
to be avoided and is gradually eliminated. Be- — 
havior which brings a positive and approving ~ 


reaction from the parents tends to become fixed, 


i.e., it will be learned. In other words, the use of | 
rewards (positive reinforcement) and punish- 


ments (negative reinforcement) by the parents 4 
serves to bring about the learning of increasingly © 
complex patterns of behavior in the child. Imita-_ 
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tion and emulation of behavior observed in the 
parents, in peer groups, and others held in high 
regard are another way in which learning takes 
place. 

Close control and supervision of the child is 
obviously necessary during the early years. Since 
the child does not have the maturity, controls, or 
judgment to regulate his own behavior, this has 
to be done by the parents. However, the continua- 
tion of such external regulation of the child’s be- 
havior by the parents is neither realistic nor 
desirable. The child gradually has to learn his 
own controls and incorporate standards of be- 
havior which have been taught by parents and 
others with whom the child comes in contact. The 
child develops a conscience and internal control 
for regulating his own behavior. 

The conscience enables the child to direct him- 
self—to give self-instructions as it were—in terms 
of what to do and what not to do. Going against 
these self-instructions arouses feelings of guilt, 
shame, and anxiety; behaving in accord with them 
brings pride and gratification. Thus the child, at 
this point, begins to receive not only external 
reinforcements in the form of rewards and punish- 
ments from parents and other adults, but he also 
responds to internal reinforcements derived from 
his conscience. 

In order for the child to develop adequate 
internalization of controls and a meaningful con- 
science, there has to be a certain kind of relation- 
ship with parent figures. There is an abundance of 
research and clinical material which shows that 
rejection, coolness, or indifference toward the 
child is related to the development of poor be- 
havioral controls, exaggerated aggression, a weak 
conscience, and difficulties in forming suitable in- 
terpersonal relationships.® 

A family situation or an institutional setting 
in which there is lack of close, interested, and 
warm relationships with parent-figures—a situa- 
tion by no means restricted to the lower socio- 
economic groups—tends to impair the child’s 
emotional growth and brings about the problems 
described above. This is not difficult to understand. 


) If a child’s early contacts and experiences with 


adults—with parent figures, that is—have brought 
hurtful, punishing, and unpleasant consequences, 
then, in keeping with well-established principles 
of learning, the child tends to avoid such exper- 


* Much of this research has very excellently been summarized by John 


Hen 
W. McDavid and Boyd R. McCandless in “Psychological Theo: 
and Juvenile Delinquency,” The Journal 
and Police Science, March 1962, p. 1. 
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iences. And, in line with other learning principles, 
such responses tend to generalize to other similar 
situations. In this case, the child will come to fear 
and avoid contact with other people—especially 
those in positions of authority—since this was 
the kind of position held by the parents. Further- 
more, when the relationship with parents is un- 
pleasant, the child will turn to the more benign, 
or even pleasant and satisfying contacts with 
peers. Frequently, in the case of predelinquents 
and delinquent children, the acceptance and 
norms of the gang or peer group have much 
greater meaning and reinforcing value that the 
pressures exerted by parents, teachers, police, 
and other authority figures. 

The type of experiences and learning to which 
I have just referred lead to the kind of behavior 
which is very clearly illustrated by the case of 
Joe. 


Joe was born out of wedlock and spent his first 5 
years in a dozen different households. The father was 
generally absent from the picture. The mother was 
busy trying to earn a living for herself and her child. 
The history clearly shows that during these years Joe 
did not have any opportunity to develop stable and mean- 
ingful —— with a parent-figure. As soon as a 
relationship would start to develop, Joe would be sent 
to stay with relatives or foster-parents. 

Joe’s search for affection and enduring relationships 
with adults had consistently been met with negative 
reinforcement in the form of hurt, rejecticn, or abrupt 
termination of a relationship which was starting to 
formed. The resentful and angry feelings such a situa- 
tion produced toward various adults soon generalized to 
all adults and authority figures. 

At the age of 21 Joe could not truthfully say that he 
was close to any person or really loved anyone. He was 
able to recall that even at the age of 6, he had more 
love and feeling for his pet dog than for any human 
being he knew. Perhaps he also felt that his pet dog. 
cared more for him than did anyone else. 

Starting at 4 years of age Joe was in numerous dif- 
ficulties. He would get into fights, often ran away from 
home, was very destructive, and even set fires. He was 
subsequently involved in repeated truancy from school, 
absences from home, stealing, and pocket-book snatching. 

From age 9 to 21 he has been confined in an institution 
of one kind or another—all because of his delinquencies. 
Over the years his behavior has been getting worse. He 
is very explosive, suspicious of people, rebellious and 
assaultive, and harbors very deep and intense feelin 
of having been unjustly and harshly treated. Not only 
has Joe been a constant ee to correctional authori- 
ties but, one might well expect, that upon release he 
may continue to be an even greater problem since he 
_ had little experience with living outside an institu- 
ion. 


Some Ways To Change Attitudes and Behavior 


There is a wide variety of correctional pro- 
cedures and practices which are commonly des- 
cribed as “treatment.” Such practices may range 
all the way from custodial care to individual 
or group counseling. The term “treatment” is 
probably used because it refers to the hope or 
intent that the methods used will result in de- 
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sirable changes in attitudes and behavior. But 
since frequently many of our practices do not 
bring about discernible changes it is questionable 
whether we should continue to use the term 
“treatment.” Describing various procedures as 
“treatment” does not necessarily make them thera- 
peutic. We need to look for effective treatment; 
effective being defined in terms of actual changes 
and results. If the desirable changes that we seek 
are not forthcoming, then we need to look for 
other methods and approaches. We need to be 
reminded that we know a great deal more about 
human behavior and ways of influencing it than 
our present correctional practices would indicate. 

The change-facilitating principles which follow 
are based on sound theory and research. More- 
over, promising results have been obtained. These 
techniques have been used in a variety of settings 
and have also been applied to offenders. 


Developing an Understanding Relationship 


The probationer will have some generalized 
feelings, expectations, and attitudes about author- 
ity figures which the probation officer will have 
to modify as soon as possible. At the outset some 
probationers may have a distrustful, hostile, and 
negative attitude toward the probation officer. 
Often such feelings might be covered by a facade 
of very compliant, deferential—but yet very nega- 
tivistic—behavior. Since hostile, indifferent, and 
rejecting behavior from authority figures was 
precisely what led to the development of such 
attitudes, one may be quite certain that further 
responses of this nature by the probation officer 
will simply strengthen and reinforce the very 
attitudes which need to be removed. If, on the 
other hand, the probation officer can show some 
genuine interest, a desire to help, and yet be firm, 
consistent and fair, over a period of time this 
will tend to alleviate the offender’s distrust and 
hostility. He will see that this particular authority 
figure, at least, is not like the others he has had 
experience with in the past. The probation officer 
has to do all he can to present himself as an 
interested, helpful person and not, as the offender 
may anticipate, a “‘cop,” a “club wielder,” a basic- 
ally disinterested and punitive person. 

As a corollary to the above, the probation officer 
will need to be on guard that he not react emo- 
tionally to the hostile provocations of the proba- 
tioner. When the officer is moved to anger and 


® Legal Psychiatric Services Division, District of Columbia Depart- 
ment of Public Health. 


annoyance—and this happens more than it should 
—it will be necessary to try to convey to the pro- 
bationer that it is the specific behavior which 
generates the anger, not the probationer as a per- 
son. The officer, in loco parentis, can be annoyed, 
express anger and disappointment, be authorita- 
tive and firm, while still showing interest and a 
willingness to help. 

This type of response and handling by the 
probation officer and the good results which may 
obtain, are rather well illustrated by the following 
case. 


Bob, a 27-year-old white male, was convicted for 
taking indecent liberties with a minor female and was 
laced on probation for 5 years. At the time of his of- 
ense, 4 years ago, his wife was 7 months pregnant with 


their first child. During the initial contacts with the 
probation officer Bob was but very guarded, 


apprehensive, and aloof in manner. In keeping with the 

Clinic’s* recommendations during the presentence exami- 

a Bob was later referred for individual psycho- 
erapy. 

Bob’s provides much information as to 
the reasons for his rather immature, erratic, unstable 
and his apprehensive and suspicious atti- 
tudes toward people. 

His mother died shortly after his birth and he was 
reared by his grandparents who lived in the same town. 
His father remarried a year after the death of his first 


wife. An older brother returned to live with the father | 


and Bob remained with the grandparents. It was only 
after he got into some trouble with juvenile authorities 
at age 10, that he was sent to stay with his father an 

step-mother. Up to and even following this change of 
homes, Bob had a very poor relationship with his father. 


The father was a weak and inadequate individual who | 


showed little interest in or affection for the boy; also, 
the father allowed the step-mother to take complete 
charge over Bob’s discipline. It was a harsh and puni- 
tive discipline. The boy’s adjustment was always erratic 
and unstable; he felt completely alone, unwanted, and 
without anyone to whom he might turn. 


It is interesting to note the changes that gradually © 


took place in Bob’s relationship with his probation officer. 
The officer approached him in a helpful, interested, and 
friendly manner. There was no probing or pushing, or 
authoritarian display of power and control. In the face 
of such an approach, Bob slowly mellowed and began 
to call the officer between monthly reports for advice 
regarding employment and other problems. As the re- 
lationship improved and as Bob 
and confidence in the probation officer, he turned increas- 
ingly to the officer for guidance and assistance. Concur- 
rent with these changes he showed more interest in his 
therapy and spoke of the officer with respect and 
warmth. 

During the last 2 years Bob made such impressive 
progress that his probation was terminated a year prior 
to the maximum period. 


There seems little doubt that Bob’s relationship — 
with the probation officer was a crucial factor — 


eveloped more trust — 


in his markedly improved attitude toward author- — 
ity and authority figures and also in his general © 
progress. The relationship the officer developed — 
working with Bob is precisely the kind most likely — 
to remove any feelings of hostility, suspiciousness, — 


and resentment that may be found in probationers. 


I do not mean to imply that the type of rela- ‘ 
tionship in Bob’s case is unknown to probation © 
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officers or that it is only rarely used. What I am 
trying to explain here is how and why, in the 
light of significant theory and research, such a 
relationship actually works and why hostile and 
authoritarian approaches do not work. 

What I have tried to say suggests why a positive 
relationship with the probation officer is essential 
for the probationer before he can respond to the 
officer’s supervision and guidance. Once the pro- 
bationer begins to obtain positive reinforcement 
from his relationships with the probation officer in 
the form of acceptance, interest, and help, he will 
then wish to please the officer. Also, when such a 
relationship has been established, the probationer 
will experience approval by the officer as positive 
reinforcement and will seek it. In like manner, the 
disapproval of the officer will have the effect of 
negative reinforcement and the probationer will 
wish to avoid it. If he does not care for the proba- 
tion officer at all, or dislikes him, why should he 
make any effort to please him? Although many 
probationers will conform simply because of their 
fear of revocation of probation, such a fear will 
not persist after supervision has terminated. 


Positive Use of Dependency 


We have already seen how an accepting, warm, 
and interested relationship with the probationer 
can serve as a significant and vital reinforcing 
instrument. In the same context, it is necessary 
to provide as much external regulation, support, 
and guidance as may be needed before the proba- 
tioner is able to establish his own controls. Thus, 
contrary to much traditional thinking on the sub- 
ject of counselor-client relationship, I would sug- 
gest that we indeed facilitate and nourish a 
dependency relationship with the less mature and 
more impulsive probationers during the early 
stages of supervision. 

Once the probation officer has formed a mean- 
ingful relationship, at least the probationer will 
turn toward and not away from his probation 
officer. Also, since the probationer has relatively 
poor controls and judgment, he will be enabled to 
utilize the advice and counsel which can indeed 
be provided by the probation officer. Later on, as 
the probationer begins to mature and shows more 
adequate controls and more mature judgment, 
such a dependency relationship can be and obvi- 
ously will have to be changed. However, it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that it is far more difficult 
to establish such a relationship with many proba- 
tioners than it is to gradually terminate it. 


- To illustrate what is meant by facilitating or 
fostering dependency in certain types of offenders, 
the following example is given of a young “Peep- 
ing Tom” who had been placed on probation with 
psychiatric treatment as a requirement. 


Oscar was a young man with pronounced instability 
and immaturity, and a prior history of sexual acting-out. 
Ever since he finished high school and married his 
pregnant girl friend, he had holding employ- 
ment and supporting his family. He also started to 
drink. It was because of his heavy drinking and other 
a behavior that he was divorced by his first 

e 


Oscar’s second wife turned out to be a neurotic 
woman only slightly more mature than he was. For 
about the first year they both worked and things went 
along well. Following the birth of their first child Oscar 
—_ started to have serious problems with his drinking. 

e was unable to hold jobs. He was hostile toward his 
wife. It was because of further “peeping” that he was 
again in trouble with the law. 

He was placed on probation. Psychiatric treatment 
was made a condition of probation. After he had been 
unable to get help at a community clinic, because of a 
long waiting list, he was started in therapy at Legal 
Psychiatric Services. For the first several months he 
was irregular in attendance and seemed to have only 
minimal interest in getting help. The probation officer 
insisted on attendance and Oscar kept coming. He was 
encouraged by the therapist to call on the phone any 
time he felt upset and feared acting out. As the thera- 
peutic relationship improved he frequently made such 
calls and was given support, encouragement, and guid- 
ance. 

On one occasion Oscar called in a very upset and a 
highly enraged state. The landlord of the apartment 
into which they had recently moved—a member of the 
police force—had a reputation for making “passes” at 
young female tenants. Oscar had just learned from his 
wife that the landlord, himself a married man, had 
tried to “get fresh” with her. This so enraged Oscar 
that he was all set to have a showdown with the officer 
and to beat him up. After a few minutes on the phone— 
close to half an hour—it was possible to calm him down. 
It was pointed out that being on probation and having a 
— record it just would not do him to get into a 

ght. It was suggested, instead, that perhaps the next 
day he could have a “not-too-belligerent-man-to-man” . 
talk with the landlord. Oscar did this and the crisis 
passed without any aggressive acting-out. 

There were other occasions when Oscar would call 
the therapist when faced with some acute problem and 
it was possible to avert a lot of acting-out and impulsive 
behavior by virtue of the guidance and support he was 
able to accept from the therapist. 


As has been illustrated here, the fostering of 
dependency in emotionally immature and impul- 
sive offenders can indeed be a valuable tool for 
influencing and regulating their behavior until 
such time as they are capable of independent self- 
regulation. However, it is most essential that 
such dependency be terminated gradually as soon 


as the person begins to develop maturity and ade- 
quate controls. 


Realistic Expectations and Demands 


When dealing with persons who have rather 
poor socialization and lack maturity, and who 
do not conform to various middle-class norms 
of behavior, it is most important that we not 
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make unrealistic demands which will result only 
in failure. In the face of such unrealistic expec- 
tations and demands the probationer will exper- 
ience repeated and almost inevitable failure. While 
various fundamental rules and requirements of 
probation supervision will unquestionably have 
to be met, considerable flexibility has to be ex- 
ercised in dealing with such persons. 

There are several reasons why such flexibility 
and the use of realistic goals and demands are 
essential. It is well known that the experience of 
success has the effects of reward, while failure is 
felt to be distinctly punishing. Hence, if faced with 
repeated failure, the probationer will tend to avoid 
situations in which such failure is experienced. 
This fear of failure is often the basis for a pre- 
delinquent’s truancy from school or the inability 
of many inadequate persons to hold a job. 

It is extremely important to set up graded tasks 
which the probationer can tackle in such a fashion 
that success is almost certain. The repeated ex- 
perience of success will diminish the probationer’s 
fears and anxieties and will also increase his self- 
esteem and confidence. He will thus be motivated 
to strive harder for further success and to attempt 
more difficult tasks. In addition to his own feelings 
of reward when he succeeds, it is essential that 
he also receive prompt recognition of and reward 
for such behavior from the probation officer. As 
the probationer gains confidence and shows greater 
responsibility, more can be demanded of him. 


Group Counseling 


The past few years have seen the growth of 
group counseling approaches in probation and 
parole departments in an effort to provide closer 
supervision and guidance to selected probationers. 
We have watched with great interest the develop- 
ment of such programs by two of our referring 
agencies, the United States probation office for 
the District of Columbia and the District of 
Columbia Parole Board. 

Because of the acute shortage of officers to 
provide adequate supervision or individual coun- 
seling, group methods provide a most desirable 
means of establishing weekly contact with selected 
probationers and at the same time also rendering 
them special guidance. The objection is often 
raised that probation officers are not trained in 
group counseling methods. This is generally true. 
Therefore, what is needed is to provide such 
training for those officers who are interested in 
and willing to do such counseling. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


_ There is considerable research to show that 
group counseling can improve the social and per- 
sonal adjustment of offenders. However, this does 
not automatically make all such groups therapeu- 
tic. Much depends on the personal qualities, experi- 
ence, and skills of the group counselor. In any 
event, a counseling group most certainly does 
allow for weekly supervision of many probationers 
without the expenditure of much time by the 
probation officer. Moreover, such a group provides 
the probation officer with an opportunity to direct 
the group contacts and relationships toward ther- 
apeutic ends. 


Use of “Compulsory Treatment” 


The term “compulsory treatment’—referring 
to psychotherapy—will arouse an almost spon- 


taneous negative reaction in many correctional | 


workers. Others may consider it a fundamental 


contradiction in terms. Yet, it should be noted | 


that almost all institutional treatment is compul- 


sory in that the offender does not ask to go there | 
in the first place, nor does he ask for the various _ 
types of “treatment” he receives. The point being _ 


made here is that, if it is determined that a par- 


ticular probationer would be a likely candidate | 


for such treatment, then psychotherapy could be 


made a requirement of that person’s probation. | 
This is being done in a number of jurisdictions | 


with encouraging results. 
The notion is prevalent that psychotherapy is 
only possible and effective when the probationer 


himself is genuinely motivated and seeks such © 
help. Such a view, when expressed by some pro- — 
fessionals, may simply reflect a roundabout way — 
of saying that one does not wish to get involved — 
in working with these difficult persons. Such an — 
assumption seems plausible since it is a well- 
known fact that only a very small proportion — 
of offenders express any genuine desire for psy- — 
chotherapy—even when such treatment is indi- — 
cated. The problem, it begins to appear, is not — 
only the lack of such treatment facilities and the — 
poor motivation of most offenders for therapy, © 
but also that many therapists seem to have poor 
motivation to work with such persons. A similarly 
poor motivation may also be found among proba- 4 
tion and correctional workers, such attitudes often | 
being expressed in undue pessimism about the 


changeability of antisocial behavior. 


A person’s own interest and motivation unques- j 
tionably aid psychotherapy. But since most offen- 
ders do not have such motivation, it is necessary 
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to utilize other measures for bringing therapy to 
the probationer. With the insistence of the court 
and the probation officer the probationer usually 
will be present for the therapy sessions. This, 
then, gives the therapist an opportunity to work 
with the probationer and to convert the externally 
forced motivation to a more genuine interest in 
seeking help. While proper motivation greatly 


facilitates learning and behavioral change, much 


learning can take place in the absence of such 
a desire. Take, for example, school for some 
children and the military service for some adults. 
It has been my experience, and that of others 
who work with offenders, that compulsory psycho- 
therapy, though difficult, can indeed be effective 
in many cases. As pointed out, we do need to have 
markedly different treatment approaches and 
techniques in working with such persons. 


Use of Relatives in the Rehabilitation Process 


Regular and systematic work with relatives of 
offenders should be an integral part of the reha- 
bilitation process. However such work is seldom 
done. This neglect, due in part to shortage of 
time and limited staff, results in the loss of what 
could often be very valuable assistance in the pro- 
bation officer’s efforts in behalf of the probationer. 

Since the probation officer functions essen- 
tially as a counselor and teacher it is obvious 
that 15 minutes a month, an hour a month, or 
even weekly contacts, would not be sufficient to 
influence the behavior of many probationers. 
Beneficial results from such supervision may very 
easily be undone by the numerous disruptive 
influences which generally are found in the home, 
neighborhood, and environment of the proba- 


 tioner. If the probation officer can establish con- 
__ tact with close relatives, they may be utilized as 
| auxiliary or even primary influences in effecting 
_ the probationer’s adjustment. In view of their 
- more frequent contact with the probationer, re- 
_ latives are in an excellent position to assist in the 
rehabilitation process. 


Regular orientation and counseling groups for 


r relatives of offenders would be a valuable addition 
__ to the probation office’s rehabilitation program. 


Need for a Community-Wide Approach 
to Rehabilitation 


Thus far our concern has been mainly with 


_ approaches and methods for working with proba- 
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tioners and members of their family. It needs to be 
emphasized, however, that a vital job remains to 
be done by all in correctional and related fields. 
This is the task of informing and educating the 
community about the problem of crime and cri- 
minals and motivating society to assist more 
actively, sincerely, and courageously in restoring 
the probationer to a more productive and stable 
psychosocial adjustment. 

Rehabilitation of the probationer is not some- 
thing which society can piously delegate to a few 
underpaid and overworked groups, such as law- 
enforcement, probation, parole, and correctional 
officers, and mental health and rehabilitation work- 
ers. One gets the impression, by and large, that 
the community’s response to the problem of crimi- 
nal behavior alternates between some degree of 
indifference to a near hysterical state during the 
so-called ‘‘crime waves.” 

Probation officers can play a significant role 
in community education by developing a regular 
program of speaking before various civic, edu- 
cational, social, and religious groups to inform 
them of the problems faced in. rehabilitating of- 
fenders and to enlist the aid and support of all 
community groups. 


Conclusion 


The traditional role of probation officers in the 
rehabilitation of offenders should be given greater 
attention and the area of the officers’ functioning 
should be enlarged to include work with the 
community. Given the basic requirements of per- 
sonal maturity, interest in people, and proper 
training, probation officers need not take a back 
seat to any other profession in working with 
offenders. The aim of this article has not been to 
try to make psychotherapists of probation officers. 
Rather, its purpose is to provide information 
about a few change-facilitating principles so that 
these officers may attempt to make therapeutic 
use of all their contacts with their clients. 
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Employment Impediments for Offenders 
and Public Safety Regulations 


By ROBERT R. HANNUM 
Director of Vocational Placement, The Osborne Association, Inc., New York City 


It seems natural that so many instruments 

and methods have been developed to lessen 
the possibility of harm to individuals or to groups 
of people. Time and ingenuity from before David’s 
sling to our own atomic age point out that these 
protective devices can also be used by the op- 
position for aggressive, unfair gain or advantage 
in warfare or in the commission of a crime. Thus 
we have an enigma which is hard to understand, 
difficult to explain, and will certainly need solu- 
tion. 

“Sentenced from 10 to 20 years at hard labor” 
is an accepted method of trying to deter crime. 
The offender who hears this pronouncement hangs 
his head in shame and shock, but he usually finds 
ways to acclimate himself to the gravity of the 
court’s sentence. “At least,” he believes, “I now 
know what I am up against” and perhaps, philo- 
sophically, he adds to himself, “If this is the 
price, surely I will never get in such a jam again.” 

Isn’t this precisely what we, the Public, want 
him to feel? The modern institutional world now 
takes over and the offender stands a good chance 
of being overhauled for better service in the 
community: given improved physical, emotional, 
and spiritual health; further education; and per- 
haps a new set of skills toward making a living. 
This process makes good sense—up to the prison 
gate on the way out, but not necessarily on this 
side of the wall nowadays! 

Under Director James V. Bennett, each institu- 
tion of the Federal Bureau of Prisons furnishes 
a good example of how to rebuild mixed-up human 
beings so they can be released with reasonable 
assurance that they can make their own way 
thereafter without hurting others, and that thus 
the free community will be safer. But, as Mr. 
Bennett said recently, “Our biggest obstacle is 
to get a community to accept the men who have 
served behind bars. We do as much as we can in 
a prison. The rest is up to the community.” 


Rr: OF INJURY must be as old as mankind. 


The Press and the Ex-Prisoner 


There has always been reluctance to accept 
ex-offenders as people. Newspapers like the word 


“ex-con.” It is more spectacular than any other > 
title. It probably helps to stimulate a larger cir- — 
culation. In New Jersey, for example, since the pa- © 
role law still requires that the public be informed — 
of an individual parolee’s approaching eligibility — 
date, quite naturally the newspapers hound the — 
Parole Board. They obtain enough information to — 
go back to their files, republish and sometimes — 
amplify the exciting details of his crime, or the © 


amount of loss in blood or money. This same press, 
however, rarely bothers to determine the kind 
or the extent of the treatment program he has 


gone through, a reference to which would help the © 
community to understand the parolee’s new-found © 
values, his improved attitude, and other factors © 
that might assist him in obtaining employment © 
with which to support his family, regain his self- — 
respect, and become a regular taxpayer. His © 
family may have prepared for his return with — 
forgiveness, love and high expectation; but when — 
the newspapers have finished their rehash of his — 
crime, the ensuing reaction of neighbors or of © 
his children’s schoolmates may defeat the possi- 

bility of a new start in life before it has a chance © 


even to formulate. 


Instead of capitalizing on the expensive experi- 
ence through which as a prisoner he may have — 
gained insight as well as new abilities, the press — 
may defeat the parolee’s good intentions and de — 
termined efforts to carry on with his rehabilitation — 
in the free community by throwing a crippling — 
blow not only at him but inadvertently at his 4 


parole supervisor as well. 


A recent consultation with representatives of — 
two important newspapers in Baltimore elicited 
the fact that they, too, were accustomed to pub- — 
lishing the negative facts from a parolee’s official 
record. This privilege is one of tradition and 
public relations expediency, but it is not a matter — 
of parole law as in New Jersey. Both newsmen — 
declared they would welcome the opportunity to 
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publish some of the interesting, constructive ex- 
periences of an individual offender who may have 
picked up skills in cabinet making, sheet-metal 
work, or even in the maintenance work necessary 
to the institution’s operation. Who should provide 
these facts and how? This information would 
necessarily need to be laid out for easy access 
to save time for a busy reporter. Maryland prison 
and parole officials agreed that this could and 
should be done by using forms comparable to 
the employment abstracts developed and used by 
the employment placement workers of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. Thus it would seem that cor- 
rectional institutions and parole workers can 
simplify and improve their own relations with 
the press, and expose the public to the good in 
an inmate and in the institution from which he 
came, instead of describing stark negatives alone. 

Judge David L. Bazelon of the United States 
Court of Appeals in Washington, D. C., gave a 
lecture on “Equal Justice for the Unequal” before 
the American Psychiatric Association at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in April 1961. Referring to 
“punishment,” he said, “We hear a great deal 
more about the need to punish than we hear about 
the need to forgive.” He stressed that styles in 
punishment change. “At one time physical pain 
held precedence, but in our time disengagement 


_ from the other’s humanity is our characteristic 
_ cruelty.” He added, ‘Any deprivation of liberty 
_ is a serious sanction,” and continued, “no less 
_ when the deprivation is occasioned by a genuine 
_ desire to reform or to rehabilitate.” 


Wasteful Exclusion 
What deprivation of liberty is more nearsighted 


_ than depriving an ex-prisoner of freedom to earn 


- an honest living in an occupation for which he 


has been trained as a major step in his rehabili- 
_ tation for free life? Today’s job specifications 


for New York City’s vast hospital system include 
_ this roadblock for the applicant: “No arrest 
_ record. Fingerprints will be taken.” This, no 


doubt, reflects someone’s idea of protection for 


_ society, but its all-inclusive import negates the 
~ much-needed skills frequently found among ap- 
_ plicants who are ex-offenders. All that is necessary 
is an adequate personnel department, reasonable 
- common sense, and enough facts to render an 
individual decision to accept or reject on the 
Same bases as in any other business. The shortage 
of really qualified attendants, orderlies, nurses’ 


: aids, etc., is constantly brought to public attention ; 
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yet the discrimination is total against ex-offenders, 
no matter how petty the types of legal trouble in 
which they may have been involved. One wonders 
why, under this same policy, the hospitals should 
not also deny admission to offenders for hospitali- 
zation or for clinical treatment. 

A recent graduate from a 21l-year-course in 
hospital orderly work at the United States Peni- 
tentiary in Atlanta, Georgia, came to New York 
City bringing with him every prerequisite a chief 
medical officer could hope for in the knowledge of 
how to save lives. Having taken a life himself in 
1941 on the high seas, Irish Joe was appraised at 
the penitentiary from every standpoint by repre- 
sentatives of the behavioral, educational, voca- 
tional, and spiritual sciences. The findings indi- 
cated that Joe was truly penitent and had started 
on the path of rehabilitation even before he came 
to trial. The facts also showed conclusively that 
Joe had the capacity and extra zeal for taking 
the established training as an orderly. 

He felt he could never compensate for his crime 
in one short lifetime, but he decided that the near- 
est he could hope to come to expiation was the 
experience offered under this top-quality branch 
of the United States Public Health Service within 
a prison. He learned rapidly and became an im- 
portant integral part of the medical services. 
He dedicated himself to this business of saving 
human lives. “After all,” he thought, “who on 
earth owes as much as I do to his fellow men?” 
Joe ignored the clock and would stay with an 
individual postsurgery case to the point where 
successful recovery was assured: Eight hours? 
No, around the clock, once, twice, or even three 
times. He slept better in his cell with a near- 
clear conscience. He became more and more re- 
ceptive to the efforts of the good chaplain of 
his faith. 

He helped to develop one of the largest blood 
banks ever known in a maximum security prison 
where there are now 3-gallon and 4-gallon clubs. 
He invented a device for clearing out an alimen- 
tary canal speedily before major surgery without 
ever thinking of credit or taking out a patent. 
Today the device is available to any medical 
service anywhere. But when Joe came to New 
York City hoping to serve a city hospital like the 
famous Bellevue, he was a little disturbed that 
Bellevue’s applicants were faced with “No arrest 
record. Fingerprints will be taken.” Joe’s deter- 
mination was badly shaken, but he agreed to 
consider employment in a private hospital. 
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A knowledgeable personnel director, having 
heard a modest description of his talents over the 
telephone, said she wanted to talk with him im- 
mediately, and was then informed that Joe had 
received a 40-year sentence for murder. She asked 
“How many lives did he take?” On being assured 
that Joe had taken the life of only one person and 
that it was in a shipboard brawl, she gave him an 
immediate interview and hired him on the spot. 
Thus Joe is happily engaged in his chosen career. 
His reaction to his first disappointment is heart- 
ening and the work he is doing certainly relates 
to public safety in more ways than one. 

He takes the news that he cannot hope to be 
a nurse in New York State philosophically. After 
all, he is doing a nurse’s work under the title of 
“orderly,” even if he is being paid on the short 
end. The New York State prerequisites for a 
nursing certificate properly call for a specified 
number of hours under competent instruction in 
a New York school which is accredited by the 
Department of Nursing of the New York State 
Department of Education. Apparently there is, 
as yet, no way in which Joe can be certified; but 
ultimately, somehow, Joe and several friends are 
hoping that his endless hours of work and study 
under the United States Public Health Service 
may be construed as a “satisfactory substitute” 
for local accreditation, even though this excep- 
tional training took place in Atlanta, Georgia, 
rather than New York State. Meanwhile, Joe’s 
being able to apply his training in saving lives 
is satisfying to his conscience, he has endless 
patience, and he is not unhappy. 


Barbering: A Dangerous Occupation? 


The art of cutting hair is an ancient and honor- 
able trade. Bald or hairy, all are concerned with 
the methods and styles represented in their choice 
of a barber. In 49 of our 50 states in the United 
States the customer rarely notices that the hy- 
giene aspects of the operation are guaranteed by 
the barber’s certificate hanging on the wall. Health 
standards in the profession are a matter of in- 
difference to most men having a hair cut. Some 
prefer a competent barber who talks too much 
while others want no conversation at all. 

In large prison populations throughout our 
country, barbering is taught as a trade demanding 
tonsorial ability, cleanliness, and a modicum of 
social and philosophic grace. A 10-year man in 
the United States Penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
‘Kansas, proceeds through the required number of 
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accredited hours three or four times in the course 
of his sentence. He can naturally visualize (and 
is encouraged to do so) that some day there will 
be a shop with his name over the door, “Tom’s 
Barber Shop,” and that his trade will ultimately 
provide security and pride in his work, and will 
make him as independent a taxpayer as his com- 
petitors. His counterpart in state penitentiaries 
in Illinois, Indiana, and other states is proud 
when taking his official final test in the prison 


under the personal supervision of the State Barber | 
Certificating Commissioner. He saves the overall i 
photograph of the proceedings which was taken 


at the time he qualified! 


But if Tom’s ultimate destination is going to be | 
the State of New York, how is he to know or how 
does his institutional staff learn that he can never | 
hope to be employed as a barber in his home | 
State? Quality work and the knowledge of health } 
prerequisites are no longer of major importance. 
He arrives hopefully at his destination and finds 
out where and how to render his application. The 
questionnaire asks him about the number of hours F 
he has spent in training as a barber, whether | 
or not he was taught by an accredited professional > 
(he wonders by whose standards of accreditation), | 
written evidence of these facts, and then comes > 
the $64 question, “Have you ever been arrested?” F 
He is asked to produce a “Certified Copy of Crimi- 
nal Record” and then his brochure is sent tof 
Albany to be judged by the Barber Certificating [| 


Authority in the office of the Secretary of State. 


The author has spent more than 30 years ex- 
amining countless occupations and their true re- : 
lationship to offenders and public safety. He has > 
never been able to find a clear explanation of the > 
dangers involved in barbering other than those > 
related to standards of cleanliness and health, : 


with very rare exception. When the story of this > 


exclusion is described to correctional and citizen 
groups in diverse parts of the United States, the > 


first reaction is disbelief. Then comments occur} 
all the way from the humorous comment, “hair- 
splitting,” to the sober, such as “strange prevel- > 
tive justice.” 

Ironically, New York’s Secretary of State isf 
one of the most humane, intelligent, and broad-f 
minded women to be found in public service any-f 
where. Whether she thinks this precautionary > 
measure is really worth the price or not, this> 
writer believes that she can do little to eliminate> 
or to change the order which she adopted when 
accepting her position and its responsibility. ToF 
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her credit, her Bureau has recently developed a 
working relationship with the New York State 
Department of Correction whereby an inmate- 
candidate for barber training in a New York 
institution may be prescreened before he sets 
his sights on a course in barbering or, like Tom, 
becomes an expert who may never make a living 
in his trade in the Empire State. 

Perhaps the correctional commissioners of the 
other 49 states plus the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
should be encouraged to request a similar working 
agreement with the Secretary’s office. This ap- 
pears to be the only way in which errors can be 
avoided in assigning men as institutional barbers 
and giving them thorough training, coast-to-coast 
and from Canada to Mexico, if their future des- 
tination is New York State. 


Other Occupational Impediments 


The Osborne Association’s Bureau of Vocational . 


Placement in New York City has on many oc- 
casions discovered barriers which it was power- 
less to overcome. Some are infrequent, yet they 
illustrate the use of dubious and sometimes archaic 


practices. A dentist wilfully violated the Selective 


Service Act in wartime and was, thereupon—and 


_ properly—convicted of a felony. His excellent 
_ skills were very useful to the prison during his 
_ incarceration, for he took care of staff and inmates 
_ alike. His personal papers include a glowing letter 
_ of thanks from the warden in behalf of the pa- 
_ tients he served. He had expected to return to 
New York City and somehow pick up the pieces 
_ of his shattered clientele, resume his practice, 
_ and support his family. It has been impossible 
_ for him to regain his license to practice dentistry 
_ and he has had to adjust his budget to one-third 
_ of his former professional income, since he is 
_ now working as a dental mechanic. 


Ministers who try to regain their sectarian 


- accreditation learn that forgiveness, so tradition- 
_ ally a pulpit topic, is hardly ever practiced by their 
_ own ministerial peers toward an offending pastor. 
_ One might think this harshness would apply 
_ only in certain types of crimes, such as immoral- 


ity, but not so. To some, this will be reminiscent 


_ of “Himself, He cannot save.” 


Former judges, lawyers, doctors, teachers, 


. bankers, and accountants all have a rough time 


dealing with their parent professional bodies. 


The casualties are so nearly total that most of 


them must find futures within the ranks of indus- 


_ try. The lucky ones pick up new clerical knowledge 
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during their imprisonment. Typing, shorthand, 
and bookkeeping can become their salvation when 
released ; others have become salesmen, successful 
or otherwise. 


Armed Forces 


During World War II many former felons 
served our country well. Some gave their lives 
and thus wiped out their personal blemishes for- 
ever. Others who contributed more than 1 year 
of honorable overseas service, received a Presiden- 
tial pardon which relieved them somewhat of 
much of the discrimination they would otherwise 
expect in their futures. Several studies of the per- 
formance of ex-offenders in various branches of 
the armed services took place during and shortly 
after the war. One was conducted by the former 
chairman of the Illinois Parole Board, Joseph 
R. Lohman. His group concerned itself with the 
Air Force; the sampling was large enough and 
it covered a 5-year experience. The results were 
favorable, demonstrating that these former offend- 
ers had been carefully selected for release and for 
military service, and had earned their share of 
glory when compared to nonoffenders. 

In sharp and regrettable contrast, today’s en- 
listment manuals exclude all applicants who have 
been convicted of a felony. As for the youthful 
offender, there is still some hope that he may be 
accepted if he survives a waiver-and-test routine. 
It is hard to believe, but is nevertheless true, that 
a few judges in criminal and children’s courts 
throughtout the Nation continued an unwhole-. 
some pre-War habit during and for some time 
after World War II. The objectionable wording 
was in the sentence pronouncement and gave the 
defendant a choice of “either the Armed Forces or 

. .!” This judicial practice tended to offend the 
proud services, for they are neither snake pits nor 
scrap heaps. Research might well show that this 
particular group of reluctant recruits was the 
segment which scored lowest among the thousands 
of men convicted of civilian offenses who served 
in the armed forces. 


Civil Service 


Federal civil service practices no general ex- 
clusion on the basis of a criminal record. Very 
briefly, there seem to be two primary ways of 
screening applicants who have confessed their 
legal troubles: (1) common sense, such as not 
readmitting a postal thief to postal service; and 
(2) determining whether the head of a particular 
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operation will be willing to hire and supervise 
a particular applicant. These methods reflect good 
personnel practice, using detailed knowledge of 
an individual’s complete background, and the long 
term results appear to show ultimate satisfaction 
in performance. 

State civil service authorities naturally vary in 
their practice of differentiation. Again, New York 
State virtually hangs up a sign reading “They 
shall not pass,” which is almost totally effective 
and, many times, must deprive the State of the 
services of personnel who could be valuable em- 
ployees. An exception would be in state hospitals 
located so far from urban areas that forgiveness 
may be related to shortage of available labor. 
States like Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Montana, New Mexico, and Utah seem to use a 
policy more like that of the Federal Government. 

City civil service is even more diversified in 
its methods of consideration than states. New 
York City again leads the list in automatic ex- 
clusions. An interesting sample of this specific 
attitude is found in the fishing license application 
for New Yorkers who would ask permission to 
cast their bait on the New York City watershed. 
The question merely asks, ““Have you ever been ar- 
rested?” In one case which we know of, an ex-of- 
fender with his two young sons was anxious to 
start the season on a bright morning in a fatherly 
way. He had not known of the question and was 
quite unprepared to answer it as his two boys 
looked and listened. Later on the writer stopped 
at the office of the Department of Water Supply, 
which has jurisdiction in matters relating to 
the watershed, to discuss forms, methods, and 
purpose. He was told “The question is a very im- 
portant one. It is related to National Defense.” 
The official then added, “You are a social worker 
and can hardly be expected to understand such 
matters!’ 


Alcoholic Beverage Field 

It would be difficult to find any group of pro- 
fessional people as well informed and as well 
qualified as correctional workers on the relation- 
ship of crime and overindulgence in alcoholic 
beverages. In practically all of our states it is 
the responsibility of a probation or a parole officer 
to approve or disapprove of his probationer or 
parolee accepting work with employers who sell 


1 This law is the State of New York ABC Law, Section 102, Sub- 
division 2. 
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intoxicating beverages: restaurants, hotels, cafes, 
liquor stores, delicatessens, and groceries. But not 
so in New York State. In Massachusetts, and in 
practically every state other than New York, the 
State Liquor Authority holds the liquor licensee 
responsible for the acts of his employees if they 
misbehave. As a Liquor Authority spokesman in 
Massachusetts put it, “You see, the owner has 
his investment and his bond at stake. If anything 
bad happens through an employee, we can deal 
with the employer who is responsible and can 
penalize him. This is why we don’t waste time 
with individual employee petitions the way they 
do in New York. And we hardly ever have any 
problems under this policy.” 

Everyone knows that prison kitchens are highly 
important to the successful operation of a cor- 
rectional institution. They not only provide food 
as a necessity, but they also furnish realistic 
experience and training in the culinary arts which 
can be used in the outside community. We have 
met good bakers, chefs, kitchenmen, and butchers 
returning to New York from San Quentin, Cali- 
fornia, Stateville, Illinois, and from practically 
every other state and federal prison in the coun- 
try. As they prepare to use their newly acquired 
skills in New York, it is always a shock for them 
to learn the facts about how New York’s unusual 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Law will affect them.! 
The law is directed to manufacturers or dispensers 
of alcoholic beverages. It tells them that they 
may never knowingly hire any employee who has 
ever been convicted of a felony or of certain misde- 
meanors which are enumerated. The two excep- 
tions are the following: persons with an executive 
pardon or written approval of the State Liquor 
Authority permitting such employment. 

The absurd result of this beverage control pro- 
vision is that a skilled cook from a state or federal 
prison, even if the New York State Parole Board 
approved the employment, could not legally hold 
a job as a cook or waiter, or even as a busboy 
in a greasy little cafeteria if it had a liquor license 
and a three-bottle bar in the corner. This holds 
for all other occupations, but the difficulty is 
most often encountered in the food trades. 

A long-term inmate from New Jersey State 
Prison wanted to wash dishes in one of New 
York’s most famous terminal restaurants. The 
employer knew about the applicant’s crime and _ 
punishment but said, “Why shouldn’t we give | 
him a decent chance to get started?” We hurried | 
the process, obtained the parole officer’s approval, 
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EMPLOYMENT IMPEDIMENTS FOR OFFENDERS AND PUBLIC SAFETY REGULATIONS 


and filled out the required fingerprint forms and 
the lengthy petition. The would-be employer af- 
fixed his signature in all of the required places 
and we went hopefully to the ABC Board’s head- 
quarters for the sacred permission to work. But 
alas, the State Liquor Authority representative 
surveyed the completed documents, muttered some- 
thing about “sex offense” in front of the peti- 
tioner, and forthwith rejected the application. 

In New York State the Alcoholic Beverage 
Control forms for fingerprinting, mugging, and 
other identifying data are to be accompanied by 
a “Petition for Approval” form which carries 
much of the substance covered in a civil service 
application. The petitioner fills them out, invari- 
ably runs into curiosity in whatever precinct he 
goes to request the privilege of fingerprinting, and 
then proceeds to the employer who supposedly 
holds the individual job open for an indefinite 
period pending the committee action by the ABC 
Board. Employers rarely hire help until they 
actually have a job opening and they have very 
little trouble finding someone to get the work 
done. A job for a graduate industrial chemist 
(nonalcoholic) who finally found an ideal opening 
in Beacon, New York, went to another applicant 
who had no such “paper impediment” to cope 
with. The offense? Violation of the Taft-Hartley 
Law. The paroling authority was enthusiastic 
about the job prospect in terms of propriety for 
the man as well as in terms of public safety. 
However, a minor fraction of the laboratory’s 
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services were related to yeast and the ultimate 
manufacture of gin. 

Thus the tools of protection sometimes kick 
back harmfully. We recently checked with the 
ABC Board to ask for some statistics relevant 
to the number of similar petitions made in the 
State of New York and the number of rejections 
in any single fiscal year. The answer was almost 
beyond belief. ‘Sorry. We have never developed 
a method for keeping these particular statistics”! 

The repeated references to New York State 
in this article have not been made merely because 
the Osborne Association and its Bureau of Voca- 
tional Placement have their headquarters in that 
State. Familiarity with placement practices 
throughout the country has convinced the writer 
not only that New York has restrictive provisions 
in its laws and administrative codes that are 
unnecessary and harmful, but also that there is 
a grave danger that similar impediments on ex- 
offenders may spread into other states. 

Surely fear of injury must be as old as mankind. 
But how can the correctional field, acting alone, 
help some of these certificating authorities to re- 
vise their methods of surveillance and still protect 
the public? Is this not a joint task for our field 
and the Council of State Governments, the Amer- 
ican Law Institute, the Civil Liberties Union, or 
some such national body? Must we continue to 
labor under unwarranted and unwise restrictions 
in spite of the fact that correctional institutions 
and services have improved enormously in their 
effectiveness in the last two decades? 


S A GENERAL guide, the prison inmate must be prepared to meet both 

prejudice and competition. He must be ready to accept work in fields 
where the smallest number of people are looking for work, if necessary. 
Often his aptitudes and interests are such that he will wish to seek em- 
ployment in a highly competitive field, in which case he should study 
the occupation to find which jobs are least competitive. Unwilling as he 
may be to accept employment requiring less than his full capabilities, 
he must understand that the job-seeker must often begin where the open- 
ing occurs, relying on transfers and promotions to eventually bring him 


to his main or original goal. 


ARTHUR F. LYKKE in Parolees and Payrolls 
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The Self-Improvement Group at the 
McNeil Island Penitentiary 


By FATHER FRANCIS B. PRANGE, S.J. 
Catholic Chaplain, United States Penitentiary, McNeil Island, Washington 


MPROVEMENT of self is the goal of S I G, short- 
l hand for “Self-Improvement Group.” This self, 

which is the central figure of the program, is 
a penitentiary inmate, usually called a “convict.” 
Why he is a prison inmate, or a convict, is of 
little concern to the general public. In times past 
it has not been of much more concern to prison 
administrators and of least concern to the inmate 
himself. The courts sentence him, society is pla- 
cated, and the prison administration is saddled 
with the obligation of satisfying the law and the 
society which enacted that law. 


Too Many Find Their Way Back to Prisons 


So far so good. But this, in the last analysis, is 
not going far enough nor is the process good 
enough. This is proved by the high percentage of 
recidivists—men who again and again find their 
way back to prisons with only faint hopes of 
finally remaining out of them. This high propor- 
tion of recidivism and the mental attitudes of all 
concerned in this prison business has led to a 
sort of helpless attitude toward accomplishing 
more than merely doling out longer and more 
frequent sentences and stiffening the discipline 
within the penal institutions in an effort to con- 
vince the offenders that crime does not pay. What 
has been overlooked in this whole business, how- 
ever, is the fact that 97 percent of all inmates in 
prison at any one time will some day be released. 
Among the released are those with full time 
served, pardons, commutations of sentence, parole, 
or conditional release. In any event, the actual 
date of the prisoner’s release remains unknown 
to the convicted man throughout most of his stay 
in prison. From a practical standpoint, however, 
the future must of necessity become an object of 
intense practical interest, demanding a practical 
plan with practical provisions to insure a success- 
ful future. 


Experience is the authority for saying that 


under the conditions of the past, such a successful 
future for a prison inmate has been an exceedingly 
futile hope. It has been, as recidivism statistics 
prove, a futile hope for the prisoner himself. It 


was also a futile hope on the part of society which 
had hoped that a prison sentence would end a so- 
called criminal career. It was a futile hope on the 
part of the prison administration that its methods 
of dealing with convicted individuals would attain 
the end for which they maintained their institu- 
tions. Yet, oddly enough, society, prison adminis- 
trators, and inmates themselves had basically the 
same deep-seated desire. The prisoner did not 
want to come back to prison. Society did not want 
criminals in its midst, and the prisons did not 
enjoy the return of former inmates. Yet all three 
of these elements were disappointed in their de- 
sires, frustrated in their hopes, and defeated in 
their attempts to achieve a common goal. 


Inmates, Prison Administration, and 
Society Must Work Together 


An analysis of this anomaly clearly demon- 
strates three simple facts. All organized reform 
methods by society failed because society was un- 
able by itself to accomplish anything. Prison in- 
mates by themselves were helpless to bring about 
a brighter future for themselves. The prison ad- 
ministrators were helpless to do more than carry 
out the mandate of society expressed by the courts 
—to hold the offender in confinement for the speci- 
fied time by whatever means effective to this end, 
alive if possible, dead if not. As to the future of 
the released prisoner, they could only wish him 
well, and hope he would not return. 

Here, then, we have three distinct bodies of 
people, each comprised of human beings, each 
hoping for a humane solution of this social enigma 
known as recidivism, yet each impotent by itself 
to generate the fulfillment of its own desires. It 
was this impotence—this impasse—which led the 
founders of SI G (Self-Improvement Group at the 
McNeil Island penitentiary) to an investigation 
into the possibility of somewhere finding a meet- 
‘ing of the minds, a joining of the wills in a com- 
mon cause, with a single, clear cut, and immediate 
objective. Starting with the fact that each of the 
three elements—inmate, administration, and so0- 
ciety—could accomplish practically nothing by it- 
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THE SELF-IMPROVEMENT GROUP AT THE MCNEIL ISLAND PENITENTIARY 


self, it became obvious that only by acting together 
could the desired end be attained. 

The how and wherewith were next explored. 
Obviously the inmate himself was the central 
figure in this question and to him, therefore, 
special attention was first directed. What was his 
particular status? He was first of all a noncon- 
formist. He stood in opposition to accepted social 
standards as a member of society; he stood in 
opposition to his own individual best interests, 
and all this because of his ignorance, inexperience, 
and consequent ineptitude as a social group mem- 
ber. He became, as a result of circumstances, an 
antisocial individual because basically he had of 
himself a nonsocial personality. And because of 
this, he did not accept society as his living environ- 
ment, and society would not accept him, unless as 
an undesirable alien. He did not accept the ad- 
ministration with its social organization, and was 
in turn accepted as only another one of its dis- 
turbing elements. Finally, he did not accept even 
himself as a fit person to live with, but placed 
the blame for this entirely outside himself. 

From this it followed, as experience has proved, 
that it is not sufficient for the inmate to know and 
realize all this; it is not sufficient for society to 
know this; it is not sufficient for prison adminis- 
trators to know this. Something needed to be done 
about it, unless this knowledge were to remain 
fruitless. Something was done about it, and the 
start was made, as it could only be made, by the 
inmate himself, to make himself an acceptable 
member of society outside, and of the prison com- 
munity inside. For this he needed the help of 
society and the support of the prison administra- 
tion. He explained his position, his needs, his 
desires to both society and the administration, and 
received the promise from both that they would 
lend every aid to further the cause of his ambition. 


S1G Program Is Launched 


This promise—mutually given and mutually 
accepted—launched the present S I G program at 
McNeil. This was over 514 years ago. Throughout 
these years those promises have been faithfully 
kept by all concerned. To date there have been 
almost 3,000 people from the outside and more 
than 500 inmates taking an active and persistent 
part in this program. Relatively few incidents of 
recidivism have come to the group’s attention. It 
is further to be noted—and the statistics are clear 
on this point—that the overall disciplinary infrac- 
tions within the institution have been considerably 
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reduced. The number of S I G members involved 
in infractions has been 8 out of 400, and all of 
these were of a minor nature. 

Participation in school courses and inmate 
group activities has increased tremendously. The 
usual and expected tensions in a place of confine- 
ment and restraint have all but disappeared. 
Tractability of otherwise recalcitrant inmates sub- 
stantially increased. Understanding and coopera- 
tion between inmate bodies and the administration 
has increased. Mutual respect for and cooperation 
with newly introduced programs favoring prog- 
ress have been engendered and an overall spirit 
of cooperation within the institution has resulted 
in the mutual benefit of inmates and institution 
alike. In addition to all this, for the outside parti- 
cipants in this program, a new and revolutionary 
regard for prison inmates has been created. In- 
mates of prisons are no longer social outcasts to 
them, but people who have not been able to cope 
with the social problems they themselves are con- 
fronted with every day. They find men—human 
beings—who have in the past been subjected 
to circumstances, conditions, environments, and 
temptations they could not, or did not, know how 
to cope with. Many of these situations the out- 
siders themselves had met with, combated, and 
successfully overcome. Thus, a mutual understand- 
ing and a new evaluation of each other was ar- 
rived at, through which a gradual exchange of 
ideas, objectives, and means to attain them were 
obtained. 

To the inmates these contacts with representa- 
tive members of society revealed the rich meaning» 
of home and family life. The productive spirit of 
community life, the vivid picture of healthy social 
and recreational activities, and above all, a life 
of contentment and fulfillment under the aegis of 
the law. Their own extra-legal and immoral activ- 
ities stood out plainly as a slow process of self- 
destruction which had logically led to their present 
predicament of confinement as social and moral 
failures. Inspired by the encouragements received 
from representative groups from the outside, they 
could now hopefully apply themselves to the task 
of self-improvement, to the point where they could 
become law-respecting citizens. They could now be 
accepted back into society as successful citizens 
and resume their rightful places in their respec- 
tive communities as valuable contributors to a 
wholesome, prosperous and contented family and 
community life. Those outside participants in this 
program took home with them a new spirit of 
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understanding and tolerance, which led them to 
exchange their former aloofness and suspicions 
for a willing extension of a helping hand to those 
inmates prepared to grasp their proferred help- 
fulness in a spirit of sincerity and truth. 

All this was realized through the program of 
S 1G, with inmates, society, and the administra- 
tion in complete accord as to the aims, means, and 
results of the program. Time thus far has annem 
the value of the undertaking. 


How the SIG Works 


A brief outline of the program in action is this. 
S 1G has no elected nor appointed officers. It has 
no constitution or by-laws. It has no registered or 
formally inducted members. It has only volunteers, 
inside and outside, prepared and willing to do the 
necessary work in activating the principles in 
which the program is founded, namely improve- 
ment of self by the inmate with the understanding 
help of outside society and the guiding assistance 
of the prison administration. Contacts are made 
and maintained between the three basic elements 
—inmates, society, and administration—through 
weekly meetings of selected volunteers from the 
outside with interested inmates. All matters per- 
taining to successful living are discussed. 

Groups from the outside have been drawn from 
every walk and station of life. To name a few, 
there have been doctors, lawyers, judges, law- 


enforcement officers, manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers, druggists, dentists, labor union 
workers, employment placement personnel, car- 
penters, painters, plumbers, electricians, cab and 
truck drivers, sports personalities, boat and car 
racers, university professors, high school and 
grade school teachers, student counselors and 
librarians, service club officials and business man- 
agers, clergymen, and undertakers. No class has 
been overlooked or excluded, each having a dis- 
tinct contribution to make to the learning of the 
art of successful living. In this way a free com- 
munication of ideas, goals, and means is estab- 
lished, maintained, and pursued to a successful 
conclusion of a solid, permanent improvement of 
self in various areas of human activities. 

There has been improvement in thinking habits 
and thought patterns, in correct and proper ex- 
pression in language, and, lastly, in deeds becom- 
ing the dignity and intrinsic value of a human 
being. With proper thoughts and proper deeds, 
any man becomes acceptable to his neighbor. 
Regardless of any past delinquencies, he becomes 
a person deserving of complete integration into © 
a community of law-abiding and law-respecting — 
citizens. 

This is S I G: An ample justification for its © 
continued existence is its success to date. May it — 
long continue on its present course. 


NDIVIDUALS in an institution or outside need decent experi- 
ences with other humans before they have any degree of 
participation in a religious faith. God makes man over not | 
by a magic trick or mysterious action but by a new personal 
fellowship. The adequate religious program in a correctional 
setting attempts to provide the relationship and symbols 

through which fellowship with God and man can be realized. 


THE REVEREND MARK SHEDRON 
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Residential Aftercare: 


convicted 5 years ago of robbery at knife- 
point and sent to prison. He has now 
returned to the community as a responsible and 
respectable member, is employed at the same job 
he has held for more than 2 years, is leading a 
law-abiding life, is supporting his family, is pay- 
ing taxes, and has managed to live down his past. 

In what way is Mike different? 

Mike committed a crime. He also served his 
sentence in prison. But he did not go from there 
to full-time residence in the community as do 
most ex-inmates. He went to an intermediate 
correctional facility, sometimes referred to as a 
“halfway house.” 


M= is a former Delaware offender. He was 


It All Happened This Way 


In the summer of 1960, the caseworker of The 
Prisoners Aid Society of Delaware, a “Red 
Feather” correctional agency, responded to a brief 
note written on prison stationery by visiting an 
inmate. 

Dear Sir: 


My time will be up on October 30, and I would like 
ee to help me find a job. I have learned my lesson and 
want to work for my living. I won’t have much money 
to get started on, but I’ll Sporemnse any help you can 
ive me. I am not married, weigh approximately 165 
bs. and am 5’ 10” tall. 
Thanks 


Michael Ward 


The First Interview 


“My friends call me Young Blood, but you can 
call me Mike like they do out here.” 

The caseworker from The Prisoners Aid Society 
spent a few moments listening sympathetically. 
The unrealistic lack of insight and the hard-shell 
confidence indicated to the caseworker that per- 
haps more than just “a job and a place to stay 
for a week” was indicated by this stereotyped 
letter. Forty minutes were devoted to intensive 
listening to outwardly confident planning. At the 
end of this session it was agreed the caseworker 


* Mr. Breslin is program director of “308 West Resi- 
dence,” an intermediate residential facility (halfway 
house) of The Prisoners Aid Society of Delaware. Mr. 
Crosswhite is executive director of the Society. 


in the Correctional Process 


By MAURICE A. BRESLIN AND ROBERT G. CROSSWHITE* 
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An Intermediate Step 


would “call out” Mike for another interview in 
2 weeks. 

Later the same afternoon, in the institutional 
records office, the jacket was pulled and notes 
were made. Poor institutional adjustment; acting- 
out, even in prison; eventual conformity and 
some stability in the prison bakery; three times 
denied parole; two previous commitments, for 
assault and battery and assault with intent. There 
were reports of individual counseling, psychologi- 
cal services were not indicated, and no participa- 
tion in the educational program noted. Family 
court records were also checked, where it was 
learned Mike was an early product of an old-line, 
custodial-type training school. 


The Second Interview 


During the second interview the caseworker 
had the opportunity of delving a bit below the 
facade. Mike stated: “I kind of try not to think 
too much about the streets, ’cause it helps me to 
settle down and pull my time. I guess you’re right, 
I’m getting short and I guess I should be thinking 
about plans and things. One thing I’ll bet on, I’m 
not coming back to this. Yeah, I guess you’ve 
heard that before, too!” 

Some questions were raised: “How do you 
generally spend your free time on the streets?” 
“Where do you turn if you get in a jam, before 
you get too shook?” “Where do you want to live?” 
“What kind of work do you think you’d like, if 
you’re lucky enough to land it?” 

Interspersed between the questions were some 
dramatically short answers, some digressions, 
and a lot of feelings beginning to bubble. By the 
end of the hour Mike was being asked, in effect, 
“Do you think you can accept any limits on the 
streets?” A bit of warmth seemed to be develop- 
ing, and the last statement by the caseworker. 
punctuated the session. “You know, Mike, some- 
times it’s harder to accept help than it is to find 

Mike was fortunate he had written to The 
Prisoners Aid Society months in advance of his 
release date, perhaps because he had been denied 


parole and somehow realized that he would need 
some friendly authorities to help him fix limits 
when he left the rigid protectiveness of the non- 
competitive prison society. 

Consciously at least, very little constructive, 
realistic planning was done while Mike was in- 
sulated in prison from the basic problems of 
everyday living in the community. For him there 
were no guided group interaction experiences, 
no individual counseling during confinement, no 
motivation to overcome the original blocks toward 
educational efforts. He had no constructive regu- 
lar contacts with family members or interested 
persons in the community and had no sense of 
loyalty to any positive segment of society. On the 
other hand, he had begun the process of conform- 
ing to the prison code, accepting his growing 
status in this artificial community, and was be- 
ginning to recognize that he was, in this life 
at least, becoming somebody. 


The Third Interview 


The caseworker by this time had determined 
that Mike should be offered the opportunity of 
counseling sessions, to supplement the vocational 
guidance and material relief that were known to 
be necessary if he were to survive the trauma of 
reentering into free society. However, the lack 
of any solid resources in the community, the 
absence of any significant ties with persons who 
might offer supportive therapy, and the apparent 
ability of the client to participate in a group-living 
experience led the caseworker to offer Mike an 
alternate plan for his voluntary approval. 

“Have you ever heard of the temporary home at 
808 West Street, sponsored by our Society?” 

Mike thought a bit, hesitated, and answered 
quite frankly: “‘A bit, not much, but one guy told 
me it was like a prison, ’cause you have to get 
home by 11:30 during the week. A buddy of mine 
heard that the food is good and that you have 
to attend meetings or something. I want to be 
free, no strings attached; you know I’m not going 
out on parole. I’ve done my bit!” 

On the appointed day Mike was released in 
dungarees, tee shirt, old shoes, carrying all his 
earthly possessions in a paper bag. By prearrange- 
ment the caseworker met him at the prison gate. 
Riding into town together, they shared a sense 
of relief and a feeling of friendship. On the way 
Mike made the decision to make his home, for the 
present, at 308 West Street. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


The office interview at The Prisoners Aid Soci- 
ety was short, including a telephone call to Mr. 
Gallagher, the house manager at 308 West Resi- 
dence. Since the caseworker had a 10:00 o’clock 
appointment, he gave Mike instructions, set up an 
appointment for the next afternoon, and wished 
him “good luck,” knowing full well that through 
prior tentative arrangements with Mr. Breslin, 
program director for 308 West Residence, there 
was a planned program, professional supervision, 
and decent accommodations in a home-like atmos- 
phere awaiting his client. 


Mike’s Introduction to 308 West Residence 


As Mike arrived at 308 West Residence, he 
rang the bell, and was greeted by Paul Gallagher, 
a fatherly, softspoken gentleman who has an 
innate knack for making men feel welcome at 
the residence. Mr. Gallagher invited him into 
the office, offered a cigarette, and tried to put 
Mike at his ease. No sooner had they settled them- 
selves than there was a knock on the door and 
one of the residents entered. Although not com- 
panions in prison, the men recognized each other 
and exchanged friendly greetings. “Welcome to 
‘308.’ I’ll show you your room, and get you squared 
away, but it can wait if you have something 
important to do this morning.” 

Mike had nothing special planned, and was 
quite happy to stick with Mr. Gallagher for the 
“‘Cook’s tour” of the house. A few moments were 
spent explaining the minimum rules as they toured 
from the kitchen and pingpong room in the base- 
ment to the third floor, where Mike was assigned 
to one of the three double rooms in the house. 

In the kitchen it was explained that the men 
get their own breakfast and wash their own 
dishes. “The refrigerator is strictly on limits and 
your conscience should be your guide as to the 
size of your order. We develop more short-order 
cooks, and an occasional helpful husband, with 
this system”—and institutionalization is dealt 
its first blow. 

“Men are privileged to pack their lunch in the 
evening, but most prefer to buy something at 
the job. Monday through Friday we have a well- 
prepared, working-man’s meal at 6:00 o’clock, and 
believe me, Mike, you’ll understand it when the | 
boys say, ‘Eat hearty, Mike, and give the house a 
good name’.” 

No booze, weapons, or bottles are the negative © 


norms, as they are simply promulgated. The — 
resident staff, by prearranged agreement, allow — 
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the program director the full prerogative of the 
role of “authority.” In the early contacts the 
program director tries to impress upon the resi- 
dent the philosophy of the program. 

“You see, Mike, this is a workingman’s home, 
and you are expected to pay your way here even 
while you are looking for work in the community. 
We have no maids, doormen or butlers, and we do 
our own cooking when our beloved Mrs. Handy 
is off sick. We do our own washing, like anyone 
else in the community, at the laundromat across 
the street . ... Every man in the program is 
expected to put a minimum of 5 hours per week 
in on dishes or other household chores. Our rent is 
a flat $12.50 per week and until you are employed 
regularly, we expect 10 hours of additional work 
in place of the rent .... We have two meetings 
per week to which all men are invited and expected 
to attend. Our average stay is between 5 and 6 
weeks, but you can stay longer if you seem to be 
making use of the program in a profitable way.... 
We expect you to take up your vocational problems 
with Bill Parvis, our vocational rehabilitation 
counselor, and to see your caseworker at Prisoners 
Aid regularly. When you are working, your in- 
terviews will be in the evenings here at the house. 
When you get ‘squared away,’ we'll be giving you 
some regular responsibilities in the program for 
the good of the house. 

“If you have any difficulties, suggestions or 
questions, don’t hesitate to discuss them with 
Paul Gallagher, Oliver Boone, our other resident 
staff member, or with me. 

“There are certain things we expect each man 
to do as he starts out to look for work in the 
community. You can get started right away, reg- 
istering at the Delaware State Employment Ser- 
vice, and by getting in the habit of reading the 
want ads morning, noon, and night. 

“After you have been tested, Mr. Parvis will 
discuss with you your ways of seeking employ- 
ment. 

“We believe that we should not have to do any- 
thing for you that you can actually do for and 
by yourself. 

“Please don’t hesitate to bring up at our house 
meeting on Mondays or at our discussion session 
on Thursdays any of the problems you actually 
encounter while living here with us.” 

At supper on their first day, the new men are 
introduced to the group. The informality of the 
program particularly impresses him. And every- 
one—staff and men alike—affectionately call it 
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308” as though it were a small club or fraternity. 
Mike notices that at supper there is always a 
friendly stranger, and after inquiring, he learns 
that these are “friends of the house” who are 
called upon in many ways to explain our program 
to the community and to fill many roles ranging 
from leading house recreation activities to finding 
temporary work in the community for residents 
until they get their first job. 

On the bulletin board he notices that there are 
two chaplains especially designated for “308” 
men, and he soon realizes that if he desires re- 
ligious affiliation, the door is open to him. 

Quite a bit of what Mike learns of the program 
comes from his fellow residents. He soon hears 
that the staff pays close attention to a man’s use 
or abuse of alcohol, and that men are expected to 
behave as gentlemen in the program, even though 
there are no toximeters at the door. He learns that 
the privacy of his room is seldom invaded, but that 
the management clearly reserves the right. He 
observes that emphasis is put on sleeping at night 
and that things begin to quiet down at about 
10:30 p.m., although there are notable exceptions, 
especially on Friday and Saturday evenings. 

At the first house meeting Mike sits quietly and 
listens, somewhat resistively. He begins to do a 
slow burn when he recognizes that some residents 
have seemingly sided with the staff in calling 
attention to the condition of the three toilets in 
the house. He shows a bit of amazement when the 
men sing out, volunteering for dish duty for the 
coming days of the week. 

After the house meeting, which lasts an hour, 
one of the residents posts the minutes on the 
bulletin board, and some of the others initial the 
sheet. 

The telephone rings during the session, and 
strangely enough, one of the men gets up, leaves 
the room, and answers the phone. The doorbell 
rings, and another man responds. 

Even though most men just leave after the 
meeting, Mike somehow feels compelled to ask 
permission of the staff, and seeks reassurance 
that he can stay out until about 11:30. 

Strangely enough, he returns in an hour and 
watches TV until the 11:15 news is over. 

Mike asks what time he must get up for break- 
fast, and is told by one of the residents that he 
has to take responsibility for making his own 
schedule, but if he wants to be awakened, there 
are several very early risers. 
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On Tuesday morning Mike is out bright and 
early, skipping breakfast altogether. He re- 
turns at 5:30 p.m. and learns that the staff are 
having a meeting in the front office. The smell 
of fried chicken and baked apple pie is unmistak- 
able as Mike takes a seat in the TV room and 
proceeds to read the paper. 

A friendly, inquisitive older resident asks him, 
“Have any luck today?” Mike wonders some more 
as he calls upon his imagination for a description 
of how difficult finding a job is, all the time won- 
dering whether this guy is for real. 

During dessert, the doorbell rings, and a man 
carrying an attaché case joins the group for coffee. 

Mike is introduced to Dr. Sheldon Weiss, part- 
time psychologist. They go to the front office 
where Mike experiences the Rorschach psycho- 
diagnostic test, the Bender Gestalt, the Wechsler 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale, and other instruments 
deemed appropriate by the clinical psychologist. 

Dr. Weiss explains the purpose of the testing 
and how it can help the staff to understand and 
begin to form an individualized approach for 
Mike. At the end of the interview, Dr. Weiss 
explains to him that he will see Dr. Howard, 
the staff consulting psychiatrist, next Thursday, 
and he asks him to be sure to mention the fact 
that he had been on a maintenance dosage of 
Thorazine while confined. 

On Wednesday morning Mr. Gallagher courte- 
ously requests Mike to lend a hand. Mike gladly 
accepts an assignment of window washing and 
scrubbing woodwork. 

On Wednesday night after supper there is 
quite a bit of talk about AA members meeting 
at the house for their weekly session, but Mike is 
invited to accompany the director and two other 
residents on a trip, of all things, to a folk dance! 
One of the other residents cues Mike to the fact 
that it’s “not really too bad, and good for a few 
laughs.” On the way home that evening, the group 
gets around to asking about the outside job situa- 
tion, and again Mike wonders whether this em- 
phasis on working for a living is phony or not. 
He feels a little nudge at the base of his value 
system, and answers simply, “Naw, no luck yet.” 

On Thursday morning the director asks if Mike 
would care to take some vocational aptitude tests, 
and Mike abruptly responds, “I got a date this 
morning.” So an appointment is made for 3:00 
in the afternoon. 
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The Turning Point 


On Thursday evening the discussion group, 
under the leadership of the vocational rehabilita- 
tion counselor, Mr. Parvis, spends its entire ses- 
sion on telephone techniques and practicing the 
use of the telephone for employment finding. When 
Mr. Parvis asks who would like to take the part 
of the employment seeker for a role-playing ses- 
sion, one of the boys states, “How about Mike? 
He says he’s had tough luck finding a job.” 

After an initial hesitation, Mike agrees. “Why 
not?” he thinks. “If Parvis wants to pretend to 
be an employer, I’ll play the game and let him 
have his kicks.” But to Mike’s surprise, the “em- 
ployer” isn’t Parvis. One of the men, Mike’s own 
roommate, volunteers. 

This is indeed a new experience for Mike. Now 
it isn’t Mike and his buddies against the author- 
ities. The men and the “308” staff are united 
for one common purpose—making “308” serve 
as a successful bridge from prison life to respon- 
sible, self-sufficient and law-abiding citizenship. 

So Mike is alone! But he doesn’t have to be 
alone, as he realizes more and more during the 
group session. Because none of the participants, 
including Mr. Parvis, make any attempt to ridicule 
or criticize Mike as he stumbles and stammers in 
his feeble initial efforts. To the contrary, they 
encourage him in his renewed efforts, offering 
hints and helpful comments here and there. 

Thus we see the beginning of the end for Mike’s 
self-identification as a social isolate, a man with 
an antiauthority role cut out for him, reinforced 
by “doing a life sentence on the installment plan,” 
through periodic brushes with the law which 
inevitably lead to “fone more bit” at the local 
penal institution. 

Now Mike was a “somebody,” a part of some- 
thing which was both meaningful and positive. 
There was no longer any need for Mike to vie 
with the authorities at “308” or to constantly 
“test” them to see how far they would stretch 
their helping hand to Mike. He was ready to 
cross the bridge which “308” was intended to be. 

But the bridge was a long one, and Mike had 
taken only the first step. Many more steps would 
have to be taken before Mike would be reestab- 
lished in the society whose morals and codes he 
had flaunted. 


Mike Becomes a Full-Fledged Member 


Mike was now a full-fledged member of the 
“club,” and he felt the part. He began the next 
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morning with a new determination not to let 
himself down or the boys and staff of “308.” He 
was determined to find a job and “make his own 
way.” This could have been the beginning and 
the end of the story of Mike at “308.” But some- 
thing more than a change of attitude was neces- 


sary before Mike’s criminal pattern could be al- 


leviated. 

At the next weekly staff meeting at “308,” 
attended by all members of the treatment team, 
Mike’s case was discussed. The caseworker noted 
that Mike’s antiauthority attitude, which seemed 
now to be on the wane, was not the basic problem; 
in fact, it did not develop until after his first com- 
mitment. 

The psychiatrist presented his diagnosis, tying 
together the relationship between the harsh bru- 
tality of Mike’s father and Mike’s reaction to 
early commitment to a custodial-type training 
school. 

The psychologist summarized Mike’s internal 
strengths and weaknesses, suggesting vocational 
counseling along one of several lines which would 
meet Mike’s abilities and needs. 

The vocational rehabilitation counselor reviewed 
the job possibilities along these lines. The program 
director pointed to one, the printing trade, which 
Mike seemed particularly interested in during 
a general discussion at dinner the night before. 

Together, the staff outlined tentative treatment 
goals to pursue with Mike. It was agreed that 
since the primary need was vocational placement, 
Mr. Parvis, the vocational rehabilitation counse- 
lor, would be the individual therapist, the center 
of control for the treatment of Mike. Mr. Breslin, 
the program director, who lived at “308” and was 
responsible for the group program, would work 
particularly closely with Mr. Parvis in view of 
the significant change in Mike’s attitude in the 
group program over the past 10 days. 


Appraisal of 308 West Residence 


Thus the course was charted for Mike. It had to 
be recharted more than once before he was con- 
sidered a successful case, but a charted course 
is always before the “808” staff for each case. 

The significance of Mike’s first step—his iden- 
tification with the staff and program of “308”— 
cannot be underestimated. It was essential to 
the ultimate success in this as in most cases. 
But it cannot be overemphasized that it was only 
a first step, and here we see the chief difference 
between 308 West Residence, along with a growing 
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number of other community-centered correctional 
facilities, and the traditional “parole hostel,” 
where the primary if not exclusive emphasis is 
upon accepting the ex-prisoner in a humanitarian 
way in order that the ex-prisoner may feel ac- 
cepted and therefore obligated to give of himself 
to the segment of society which establishes the 
moral ethics reflected in our criminal codes. 

The value of this humanitarian approach, when 
the hostel is well supervised, has been clearly 
demonstrated. The experimental design of 308 
West Residence has been to amalgamate the best 
from these programs with the proved techniques 
of individualized team treatment which are be- 
coming more and more a part of the correctional 
process. 

One prerequisite for the 3-year research grant 
from the National Institute of Mental Health 
was the likelihood that the principles of team 
treatment aftercare in a community-centered 
hostel, which 308 West encompassed, could be 
reduplicated in correctional systems throughout 
the country. This obligates us to share our ex- 
periences with other correctional authorities. 

Like most new principles and techniques evolv- 
ing in this fluid field of correctional treatment, 
those gained through the 4 years’ operation of 
308 West Residence can best be adapted to other 
systems by direct contact with the “308” program 
and staff. It is hoped that by the time the ex- 
periment of 308 West Residence is terminated, 
a detailed report on this and other excellent related 
projects may be published. 

In the meantime, this progress report to the 
field may be of value both to professional cor- 
rectional administrators and therapists, and per- 
sons interested in what we believe to be a growing 
movement in American corrections. This article 
is a followup to an initial report to the field ap- 
pearing in FEDERAL PROBATION in June 1959, 
and papers presented at American Congress of 
Correction in 1960, the National Institute on 
Crime and Delinquency in 1961, and the Middle 
Atlantic States Conference on Correction in 1962. 

Since February of 1958 the 308 West program 
has suffered the continual growing pains of de- 
veloping an adequate mechanism for screening 
cases with the maximum potential for benefit from 
“308” service. This involves continual evaluation 
and practical research. We have not had a large 
pool of eligibles from which to select at random for 
purposes of an adequate control study. Delaware’s 
prison system has been depleted, in terms of 
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treatment staff, throughout “308’s” existence. 
With their one caseworker, one psychologist 
serving as director of classification and psychol- 
ogy, one psychometrician, and a few hours per 
week of psychiatric consultation to handle an 
inmate population of 800 or more, they could 
hardly be expected to have made many more re- 
ferrals than were forthcoming. Few men referred 
to 308 West Residence had any significant indi- 
vidualized treatment while confined, and none 
had adequate diagnostic workups with any at- 
tempt to reduce criminality through individual 
or multidiscipline therapy. 

The 308 West Residence staff has learned that 
if a community-centered program is to reach 
its maximum benefits, it must be closely coordin- 
ated with state correctional agencies where the 
treatment staff are prepared to anticipate post- 
institutional needs of various releasees and to 
provide prerelease orientation which is both mean- 
ingful and realistic to the inmate. 

The 308 West program has made definite pro- 
gress in developing a flexible program capable of 
handling all types of emergency situations, while 
the staff has been forced to realize that the transi- 
tional step is neither the place for intensive psy- 
chotherapy nor for long-term vocational education, 
although both of these are lacking locally. 

During its 5 years of operation, 308 West Resi- 
dence refused no one admission because of race, 
creed, or political opinion. There have been no in- 
cidents and indications of overt problems growing 
out of racial, religious, or political differences. 
Both the residents and staff have been integrated 
throughout the project’s experience. 

The “feminine touch” has been an essential 
part of the homelike atmosphere. For 214 years 
Dr. Julia Mayo Johnston was the psychiatric case- 
worker, and 308 West Residence has always em- 
ployed a female cook. 

The policy has always been to have as many 
residential staff members as possible and at one 
time, in 1960, there were four staff members in 
residence. 

The program has survived a fire and four 
changes of financial support, but it could not have 
long endured without the constant encouragement 
of the Theano Foundation which initiated the 
project. The staff is confident that “308” can 
provide an adequate, continuing service with im- 
proved efficiency on the present annual budget 
of less than $25,000. Capacity for the house is 12. 


While the average stay has been approximately 
514 weeks, it has been found that the most signi- 
ficant gains lie in the period between 8 and 16 
weeks, with some cases requiring as long as 6 
months to achieve maximum benefit. In general, a 
stay of less than a week correlates highly with in- 
adequate intake selection. Poor orientation to the 
experience accounts for the highest incidence of 
failure. Twenty-eight percent of total admissions 
remained in the program less than a full week. 

A reconviction rate while in residence at “308” 
has been extremely low, with the exception of the 
inadequate alcoholic offenders who reject the AA 
program almost immediately, and generally leave 
before they have completed a week. 

Last-minute, emergency-type referrals generally 
stay the shortest period of time and profit the 
least from the program, while the most successful 
adjustment occurs with those persons referred 
to and accepted by the program several weeks 
ahead of actual admission. 

It must be kept in mind that the majority of the 
308 West residents are not under court order 
or parole supervision and are maximum-expiration 
releasees. Significantly better results have been 
obtained where parole supervision is in effect, 
even though there is only one parole officer in the 
State of Delaware. The results would necessarily 
be favorably influenced by a more efficient use 
of parole supervision for a larger number of re- 
leasees. Where residency is not a forced choice, 
but rather is selected by the client from considered 
alternates under skilled casework guidance, a bet- 
ter use of “308” service would in all likelihood 
occur. In general, the institutionalized, long-term 
offenders seem to respond best to the intermediate 
program and make the best postrelease adjust- 
ment. 


Refinement of Intake Criteria 


308 West experience indicates that establishing 
certain general typologies for intake purposes 
is essential to the effective operation of the pro- 
gram. The final formula for a practical typology 
should combine criminal offense pattern; psycho- 
logical diagnosis; response to significant institu- 
tional treatment; sentencing data; vocational 
adjustment material, including attitudes toward 
work, as well as skills and past experience; and 
finally, age and physical factors. 


Repetitive, alcoholic-type offenses, where the 


supportive therapy of the AA program is accepted, 


have shown comparatively good results. Con- 
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versely, “308” has experienced only four or five 
residents who were diagnosed “with alcoholic 
addiction” where reincarceration has been avoided 
without the supportive help of AA. Approximately 
60 percent of the men have experienced problems 
growing out of excessive usage of alcohol, al- 
though not necessarily diagnosed as addicted. 

Thus it became evident to the clinical staff that 
the use of “308” premises for a public AA meeting 
held weekly would be a decided advantage, not 
only to chronic alcoholics, but also to others whose 
“lives have become unmanageable because of 
drink.” The staff has witnessed some seemingly 
impossible recoveries, where psychiatric and case- 
work services failed, through Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous. Although not primarily an alcoholic 
treatment center, the staff has wrestled with 
this problem and has welcomed this strong com- 
munity resource in this area. 


Residential Adjustment 


Poor adjustment in the institution and aggres- 
sive behavior while confined did not, as previously 
anticipated, manifest itself as a detrimental fac- 
tor to the group living situation at “308.” Several 
men with the worst institutional records were 
noteworthy in that they adjusted well to this 
community living situation and contrariwise, a 
great percentage of failures proved to be persons 
who were able to make remarkably successful 
adjustments to confinement both before and after 
their experience at “308.” 

Failures who reapplied for a second residency 
at “308” seemed uniformily to make a significantly 
better adjustment in the program on their second 
attempt. Approximately 17 percent of the total 
admissions were readmissions of previous failures, 
who were either contacted by or applied for case- 
work services from The Prisoners Aid Society 
while reconfined. Only 12 of 83 readmissions were 
subsequently arrested and of these, one who was 
readmitted four times has now been without re- 
arrest for approximately 18 months. 


The Problem of Dependency 


In the vast majority of cases (approximately 
95 percent) overdependency upon the program 
has not been recognized as an uncontrollable prob- 
lem, and termination of stay at “308” usually has 
been before rather than at the time staff felt 
maximum benefit had been achieved. In most cases 
of overdependency upon the program, there was 
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a previously well-indicated overdependency upon 
institutionalization. 

In bridging the gap between the stultifying 
routine of penal institutional life and the self- 
responsibility required of a law-abiding citizen 
in a democratic society, the “308” program rec- 
ognizes that the artificial prison setting renders 
most men prone to giving up initiative and to 
becoming, superficially at least, conformists. To 
offset this, ample opportunity is provided for 
ventilation of feelings regarding the house and 
personal problems. Informal topics of discussion 
are often related to those problems which may 
be alleviated emotionally by group expression. 
Efforts are made to provide a milieu which offers 
every encouragement possible to put the residents 
in direct contact with many appropriate com- 
munity resources offering a valid service. This has 
provided a better continuing link between the men 
and the community than could be provided by 
traditional office casework contacts. 

It is significant that at least 10 percent of the 
graduates of 308 West Residence have utilized 
the staff counseling services. during times of 
subsequent stress. The resident staff realizes that 
quite frequently a return for a brief visit and 
an evening meal will mask a crisis situation 
easily detected by a few words in private, un- 
scheduled and informal though the contact may 
be. Every sort of symptom from a request for VD 
treatment to help in finding a new job has thus 
been handled by residential staff by on-the-spot 
counseling or referral to appropriate treatment 
resources. 


Therapeutic Community Approach 


The therapeutic community approach, where 
all staff members in contact with the population 
become involved in the establishment and im- 
plementation of treatment goals, is most impor- 
tant for successful operation of this type of 
program. 

Originally, the part-time residential counselors 
did not participate in the clinical staff sessions. 
It was found after hard experience, that by having 
no direct knowledge of the individual goals, which 
vary, the staff in ongoing contact—who actually 
provide the strongest impact upon the residents 
and who were in the best position to directly ob- 
serve group interaction—were not being most 
effectively utilized. Oftentimes the true signifi- 
cance of passing incidents would not be recognized 
by residential staff and would escape recording or 
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communication to the individual or to the group 
therapist. 

By reaching a happy medium and modifying the 
clinical sessions, taking time to explain to resi- 
dential staff the possible dynamics in observed 
behavior and by interpreting the individual treat- 
ment goals, it was found that the residential 
staff was willing and capable of entering into 
the total treatment process. The routine record- 
ings became more clinically perceptive, and finally, 
residential staff came to use the professional 
staff for consultation. 

The development and utilization of volunteer 
lay sponsors for various roles, from offering in- 
dividual encouragement and friendly attention 
to a withdrawn or lonely resident, to gathering 
support for legislative efforts, has been seen as 
a vital role in such a community program. 

The recruitment, orientation, selection, and 
assignment of volunteers has been one of the 
areas in which the staff proceeded with utmost 
caution but with most gratifying results. The 
careful attention by staff to the role and perform- 
ance of volunteers is based on a general recogni- 
tion of the fact that the volunteer symbolizes the 
community to our program and is the most im- 
portant link with society at large. 


Family-Size Population Essential 


On occasions it has been necessary to load 
308 West Residence with over a dozen men. In- 
variably under these circumstances, the program 
has taken on an institutional atmosphere. Cliques 
develop among the men. There is a loss of esprit 
de corps. Testing of the rules and staff authority 
greatly increases. The end result is a breakdown 
of the therapeutic community atmosphere. 

The 308 West experience indicates that to de- 
velop and retain the proper social and group 
treatment climate, the population should be kept 
to 10, or at the most, 12 men. Turning the project 
into a junior-sized prison defeats the very pur- 
pose of the program. 


Varied Roles of the Treatment Team 


In addition to the primary purpose of direct 
individual diagnostic and treatment services to 
the resident, several other recognizably valuable 
roles emerged for the professional staff. The 
selection and evaluation of residential counselors; 
the availability for consultation to residential 
counselors and to the program director, especially 
in emergency situations; the interpreting of the 
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program to certain professional segments of our 
community ; the assistance in formulating policies 
and evaluating program; the formal inservice 
training of the residential staff; all are valuable 
to a community-centered treatment program. 

The evaluation of the services rendered in this 
program by the part-time professional staff has 
been encouraging. The psychiatrists, Dr. Harry 
Howard, and the psychologists, Dr. Sheldon Weiss 
and Dr. Searles Grossman, who serve part-time 
on the “308” treatment staff, are employed in 
mental hygiene clinics. This puts them in an ex- 
cellent position to provide an unbiased view of 
the value of this type of program. It is significant 
that “308” has been able to maintain the same 
staff members throughout the greater part of the 
clinical experiment. 

It was initially recognized that an outside 
agency should have the primary responsibility 
of evaluating the role of 308 West Residence in 
the correctional process. The initial request to 
the Welfare Council of Delaware produced the pre- 
liminary report after our first 8 months of opera- 
tion. This report recommended 3 years of opera- 
tion with a careful followup at the end of that 
time. The Welfare Council suggested that after 3 
years a more competent agency in corrections 
should be brought in to give a more thorough 
evaluation. 

Evaluation of the project by the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency is being com- 
pleted at this writing. This study is one part of 
a survey of the entire correctional process on a 
statewide basis, with recommendations for im- 
provement. From this study will come a blueprint 
for advances in Delaware corrections, including 
the proper role for intermediate facilities such as 
308 West Residence in the continuum. 


Growth of the Movement 


During the past 3 years, nationwide attention 
has been focused on the plight of the released 
inmate from penal systems throughout the coun- 
try. It is estimated that there are over 50 inter- 
mediate residential programs either established 
or in the planning stage. 

The most recent and the quickest to become 
operational on a large scale has been the federal 
“Prerelease Guidance Centers,” made possible by 
a congressional appropriation of $500,000 re- 
quested by Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy. 
About 60 percent of this sum is being expended 
in the operation of prerelease programs in the 
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large metropolitan areas of New York City, Chi- 
cago, and Los Angeles. Each center has 15 to 20 
youths who have been approved for parole and 
who, uneseorted, travel there from federal in- 
stitutions from 2 to 4 months in advance of the 
scheduled release on parole. 

We visited the New York program under the 
direction of Mr. George Silcott, which is operated 
under a contractual arrangement with the Mass- 
achusetts Springfield College in a Brooklyn 
YMCA. The effectiveness of the prerelease guid- 
ance centers will be evaluated and compared to 
a control group of federal prisoners released to 
the same area during a specified period of time 
prior to the initiation of this program. The Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles centers are staffed by the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

Dismas House Foundation of St. Louis, Mo., 
reports the proposed opening of a Dismas House 
program in Cleveland, Ohio. Father Dismas Clark, 
8.J., indicates that this program has the firm 
backing of the John Carroll University Alumni 
greup, as well as that of the local police and fire 
associations. 

Father Clark has been an advocate of closely 
coordinating these programs with prominent Uni- 
versities for mutual benefit. A nationwide TV 
series, entitled ‘‘Miracle on Cole Street,” describ- 
ing the St. Louis Dismas House, has been prepared 
for telecasting in 1963. The Dismas House Foun- 
dation, in close cooperation with the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Chicago, has purchased 
property for the erection of an entirely new phy- 
sical plant which will be geared to handle some 
87 residents. 

Father James Jones, director of St. Leonard’s 
House, 2100 Warren Avenue, Chicago, has co- 
operated closely with the Dismas House Founda- 
tion in encouragement of the opening of a St. 
Leonard’s House under the direction of The Rev- 
erend Neil Libby in Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
Father Jones reports that he expects another 
completely autonomous St. Leonard’s House in 
Denver, Colorado, shortly. 

The Reverend David Sass has laid firm ground- 
work and developed plans for a St. Leonard’s 
House in New York City. 

The American Friends Service Committee, 
which has developed and supported the activities 
of Crenshaw House, Crenshaw Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California, under Mr. Thomas Nelson, 
has recently encouraged a thorough exploratory 
study for the establishment of a program in 
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Philadelphia. Their published report is evidence 
of a determination to thoroughly survey and study 
all available experience before proceeding. 

Opportunities, Inc., a Rhode Island prisoners 
aid society, has been developing plans and pro- 
gram for a residential center in Providence. This 
group has visited all other known programs and 
has been active in the formation of the American 
Council for Intermediate Correctional Facilities, 
which was organized in 1961 in New York City 
for the purpose of fostering an exchange of 
methods and experiences in the operation of 
community-centered correctional programs. The 
Reverend Harry McIntyre, executive director of 
Opportunities, Inc., has made his organization 
available as a temporary national headquarters. 
Opportunities, Inc., has recently purchased a 
suitable property for their residential program, 
and anticipates being in operation soon. 

The latest program to actually begin full-scale 
operation is the Robert Bruce House in Newark, 
New Jersey. This program was made possible 
by a grant by the National Institute of Mental 
Health, Community Services Branch, through the 
provision of approximately $60,000 per year on 
a 3-year basis. This will provide continuity of 
correctional treatment entirely within a state de- 
partment of corrections. This grant provides for 
a thoroughly professional staffing pattern. All of 
the residents will have had individual and group 
therapy in the Bordentown Reformatory, under 
whose supervision the program is operated. 

Thus, the correctional field has an opportunity 
to observe the continuity of treatment from in- 
stitutional therapy programs, through a profes- 
sionally supervised intermediate facility, to sound 
parole supervision. This could well mark the frui- 
tion of earlier efforts made at 308 West under 
National Institute of Mental Health auspices. 

The supervisor of Robert Bruce House, Mr. 
Richard Nice, a psychologist, divides his time 
between the institutional and community pro- 
grams. Mr. Donald Beckerman, a psychologist, 
directs the house and is assisted by Mr. Anthony 
Salerno, who was for 3 years assistant director 
of the 308 West Residence. Mr. Salerno served on 
a part-time basis, residing at 308 West, while the 
director of education and recreation for the Dela- 
ware Board of Corrections. A brochure describ- 
ing the Robert Bruce House may be obtained 
from Donald Beckerman,: Robert Bruce House, 
139 Clinton Avenue, Newark 14, New Jersey. 


At this writing, several other correctional 
agencies are seriously considering the establish- 
ment of intermediate, community-centered resi- 
dential programs. We believe that much is to be 
gained from the continued close exchange of 
information between embryo and established 
programs toward the goal of eventually fulfilling 
a real need in aftercare. Detailed annual reports 
received from St. Leonard’s House at Chicago, 
and Crenshaw House at Los Angeles, and visits 
to various other projects in the United States and 
Europe have been extremely valuable to the “308” 
staff. 


Trend of Future Corrections 


As was noted in the opening case illustration, 
Mike was different from thousands of now suc- 


tioned the court for a writ of error for a man 
who had spent almost a quarter of a century 
in prison, alleging that in 1929 the inexperienced 
and apparently indigent defendant had been ar- 
raigned upon two charges of breaking and enter- 
ing (of which he had no previous knowledge), 
that his plea for time to get witnesses was denied, 
that he was forced into an immediate trial with 
no opportunity to obtain counsel or otherwise 
prepare a defense, that after a brief hearing he 
was found guilty, was sentenced the same day 
and hurriedly taken to prison. Even though the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts! be- 
latedly ruled with the defendant, this case drama- 
tically emphasizes the truth of the statement that 
justice delayed is justice denied. ; 

Legal Aid, the organized method of providing 
legal advice or representation in both civil and 
criminal matters for indigent clients, reduces 
the gap between justice for those who can afford 
lawyers and justice for the impoverished. 

It would be an affront to the readers of FEDERAL 
PROBATION to belabor the proposition that because 


1 Jones v. Commonwealth, 881 Mass. 169, 117 NE (2nd) 820. 


I 1954, a volunteer defender in Boston peti- 
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cessful ex-offenders because he returned to so- 
ciety from prison by way of an intermediate 
correctional facility. The rapid and successful 
growth of many such projects in this country 
and Europe convinces us that 20 years from 
now, “Mike” will no longer be the exception. The 
unusual case will be the prisoner for whom the 
prison gate swings open without advanced cor- 
rective planning and without a bridge from the 
authoritarian atmosphere of prison life to the 
self-sustaining responsibilities of citizenship in 
a free and democratic society. 


Agencies interested in obtaining additional informa- 
tion on 808 West Residence, or exchanging material 
on other intermediate facilities, should write The 
Prisoners Aid Society of Delaware, 1409 West Fourth 
Street, Wilmington 5, Delaware. 


of our present complex society the need for the 
services of lawyers is far greater than it was 
before the growth of cities and industrialized 
centers which have multiplied the legal relation- 
ships of the average citizen: with his local, state, 
and national government, his landlord (or tenant), 
his creditor (or debtor), his employer (or em- 
ployee), and the many within the domestic re- 
lations field. It is enough to say that the role 
of the lawyer—for preventive as well as remedial 
areas—is broader and more essential than ever 
before. 

Further, a society that fails to provide these 
specialized services suffers by having the rights 
of its citizens ignored, with many individuals 
resorting to unprofessional and unauthorized 
sources for help in their difficulties. ; 

In this article, “legal aid” will be limited to a | 
discussion of the service relating to indigent | 
defendants in criminal matters. 


Legal Aid in the Federal Courts 


The Sixth Amendment of the Constitution pro- 
vides that “In all criminal prosecutions, the | 
accused shall enjoy the right . . . to have the | 
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assistance of counsel for his defence.” The Su- 
preme Court has interpreted this to mean that 
if the defendant is poor, the court must appoint 
counsel for him—unless he intelligently waives 
such: ‘‘(Counsel) must be assigned to the accused 
if he is unable to employ one and is incapable 
adequately of making his defense.”? Even stronger 
words were used by Justice Black in the Johnson 
case: “The Sixth Amendment withholds from 
the federal courts, in all criminal proceedings, 
the power and the authority to deprive an accused 
of his life or liberty unless he has or waives the 
assistance of counsel.’ 

Rule 44 of the Federal Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure implements this right by providing: 


If the defendant appears in court without counsel 
the court shall advise him of his right to counsel and 
assign counsel to represent him at every stage of the 
proceeding unless he elects to proceed without counsel 
or is able to obtain counsel. 


_ However, there are no public defenders for the 
federal courts and no money to compensate the 
lawyers appointed to represent the indigent de- 
fendants,* despite the ringing pronouncements by 


the Supreme Court concerning the right to have 
counsel. 


The practice generally followed in the federal 
courts is to assign as counsel to indigent defend- 
ants members of the bar on any basis that seems 
appropriate to the trial judge. Some judges have 
called upon young lawyers, on those whose prac- 
tice was not large, or on any lawyer who might 
be in the courtroom at the time. A few judges 
have considered the entire local bar to be available 
and some judges have made it a practice to de- 
signate the ablest and most experienced lawyer 
available, 5 especially in capital cases. 

This haphazard system may be effective in 
capital cases where more attention is paid to the 
appointment; it has worked in other cases in the 
less populated areas. But in the large urbanized 
centers, where the volume of criminal cases is 
great, the system has been tragically unfair to the 
defendant in many cases, has imposed a needless 
burden on the court, and has been a hardship on 
the lawyers appointed. 


year. 
r0- eral Legislation Proposals to Supply Paid Counsel to Indigent 
rsons Accused of Crime,” Emanuel Celler, Minnesota Law Review, 

the |) April 1961, p. 698. 


} ney, The Right to Counsel in American Ci 
hiversity of Michigan Press, 1955. 
Powell v. Alabama, 287 U. S. 45. 
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With the development of career men in the 
offices of prosecuting attorneys, modern devices 
for crime detection, extensive facilities for factual 
investigation, and a high degree of technical skill 
by the government’s prosecuting staff, the in- 
digent defendant is in an unfair position unless 
he also has able and experienced counsel. But 
competent counsel will not be supplied by a system 
under which appointments are made from the bar 
generally. An expert in tax matters, in bankruptcy 
or in antitrust law, cannot be expected to balance 
the scales for the defendant against the modern 
organization of the prosecuting attorney. 

Moreover, the time of appointment is so late 
in the proceeding that there is an added disad- 
vantage for the defendant. All too frequently, 
when defense counsel enters the case, government 
counsel is well along in the preparation of its case, 
and any possible witnesses for the defendant may 
be unknown, unavailable or have poor recollections 
of the facts. As one lawyer stated, “It is like 
running a 100-yard dash, giving the other side 
a 50-yard head start.” 

Quite aside from the need for early preparation 
of the defense, constitutional rights available to 
the defendant during the preliminary proceedings 
may have been waived or denied unless the advice 
of counsel is made available. 

In any event, the circumstance lends emphasis to the 
conclusion that during perhaps the most critical period 
of the proceedings against these defendants, that is to 
say, from the time of their arraignment until the be- 
ginning of their trial, when consultation, thoroughgoing 
investigation and preparation were vitally important, the 
defendants did not have the aid of counsel in any real 
sense. .. .6 
The present system imposes on the court re- 

sponsibilities that belong elsewhere. Many con- 
scientious judges accept the obligation to exercise 
protective measures on behalf of a defendant who 
is represented by inept, inexperienced, or indif- 
ferent counsel. Also, it often is impossible for the 
court to be certain of a proper determination of 
indigency when an unrepresented defendant is 
arraigned or appears for trial. And it frequently 
is embarrassing for judges to assign reluctant, 
uncompensated counsel in matters that may re- 
quire weeks of preparation and trial, and may 
involve the risk of defeat and consequent damage 
to reputation at the bar. 

Since funds are not available to compensate 
lawyers for their services or out-of-pocket ex- 
penses, or for investigations of the facts, the 
acceptance of this responsibility may be said to 
represent the noblest tradition of the bar. But 
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* Tompkins v. Missouri, 823 U.S. 485, 487 (1945). 
® Johnson v. Zerbst, 304 U.S. 458, 463 (1938). ; 
* Studies made by the NLADA indicate that in about 50 percent of all 
; indictments the defendant is too poor to hire his own lawyer. Obtaining 
. Justice for the Indigent Defendant Accused of Crime. There are approxi- 
the 
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only a small percentage of lawyers have accepted 
the responsibility to appear in criminal cases in 
the federal courts. In practice, therefore, the 
burden is spread among a relatively few members 
of the profession. 

Some of the trials last several weeks, some for 
months, and many of the assignments are to young 
lawyers on the questionable theory that this pro- 
vides good training for the inexperienced junior 
member of the bar. In a recent hearing before 
the House Judiciary Committee, scores of letters 
and affidavits from young lawyers, appointed to 
represent indigent defendants in the federal 
courts, were introduced in evidence. Their re- 
sponses provided persuasive testimony that the 
uncompensated assigned counsel plan is unduly 
burdensome on the young attorney and unsound 
in practice. 

Congressional action is needed to provide a 
public defender program for the federal courts 
that will: 

1. Allow each district court, with approval of 
the Judicial Council and the Conference, to estab- 
lish an office of public defender if the volume of 
criminal cases is great enough to warrant such 
an organization; 

2. If no public defender office is established, 
provide funds for reasonable compensation for 
court-appointed counsel, which in the discretion 
of the court may be a Legal Aid Society. 

The Judicial Conference of the United States 
first approved of the public defender proposal in 
1937, and the Conference has since reaffirmed 
its position 17 times. In 1944, a special committee 
composed of distinguished federal judges headed 
by Judge Augustus Hand, endorsed specific bills 
to provide public defenders. The United States 
Department of Justice has supported this prin- 
ciple since 1937. Every attorney general since 
that time has advocated public defender legisla- 
tion. These have included Homer S. Cummings, 
Frank Murphy, Robert H. Jackson, Francis Bid- 
dle, Tom C. Clark, J. Howard McGrath, James 
P. McGranery, Herbert. Brownell, Jr., William P. 
Rogers, and Robert F. Kennedy. 

The American Bar Association has taken an 
active interest in the proposed legislation to im- 
prove the method of providing counsel for poor 
defendants since 1936. In 1939, the principle of 
the public defender was adopted by the House of 
Delegates. The Board of Governors endorsed a 
specific Public Defender bill in 1958. 


7 1961 Annual Reports. 


The chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives reported that a poll 
of a wide sampling of federal judges, law school 
deans and professors, and ABA members showed 
89 percent favored public defender legislation. 

Individual leaders of the bar who have sup- 
ported the principle include: Honorable Earl 
Warren, Chief Justice of the United States; Hon- 
orable Augustus Hand and the late Honorable John 
J. Parker, United States Court of Appeals; Har- 
rison Tweed, former chairman of the American 
Law Institute; Henry P. Chandler, former di- 
rector of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts; James V. Bennett, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons; and William T. Gos- 
sett, president of the National Legal Aid and 
Defender Association and former vice president 
and general counsel of Ford Motor Company. 

The state public defenders, being supported by 
local tax funds, have no federal court jurisdiction. 
However, a few private defenders that are fi- 
nanced by voluntary contributions have attempted 
to fill the gap by rendering a limited service to 
indigent defendants in the United States district 
courts. For instance, the criminal courts branch 
of the New York Legal Aid Society has branches 
in the Southern and Eastern Districts, and the 
Defender Association of Philadelphia accepts 
assignments in the federal court. Even though 
complete coverage is not possible, the volume of 
work handled is considerable. In 1961, the New 
York Legal Aid Society reported 1,031 federal 
court cases and for the same year 115 defendants 
were represented in the district court in Phila- 
delphia.*? Also the recently incorporated Aid for 
Indigent Prisoners Society by the Erie (Buffalo) 
County Bar Association assigns volunteer lawyers 
to the federal court. 

In an attempt to provide more competent rep- 
resentation, and on a more organized basis, a 
few bar associations have developed volunteer 
panels from which the court can make assign- 
ments. Probably the most successful of these is 
the Los Angeles County Bar Association Federal 
Courts Criminal Indigent Defense Committee 
which has been in operation for several years. 
This Committee has at least five volunteer attor- 
neys present every Monday morning at arraign- 
ment. Approximately 15 assignments are made 
each week. The present chairman, Arthur S. Bell, 
Jr. (who has served on this committee since 1952) 


“praises the unselfish work of his group of 58 
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volunteers, but admits that this is not a complete 
solution to the problem. Recently he wrote :& 


We cannot expect the fine representation we receive 
from attorneys drawn from civil practice constantly to 
match the performance of public defenders or paid 
assigned counsel proficient in the practice of criminal 
law. There are ... instances where conscientious ... 
attorneys for our Committee make errors... (T)here 
is a tendency to accommodate the Court in a formalistic 
way... Many... on our panels... havea conflict of 
interest ...a small fraction ... shirk their duty... 


Mr. Bell’s committee (and the California State 
Bar®) advocates the passage of legislation to 
provide in the federal courts. public defenders 
and other compensated counsel as a solution to 
the present problem. 

By Congressional action, the Legal Aid Agency 
for the District of Columbia was created in 1960. 
Even though the initial appropriation was small 
($75,000 annually), a highly competent director 
was obtained and the office is performing a re- 
markable service in the District Court. This 
agency was a compromise result of recommenda- 
tions for a wider program requested by a Legal 
Aid Commission that had for 3 years studied the 
defender needs of the District of Columbia. 


Legal Aid in the State Courts 


In criminal cases tried in the state courts, the 
right of counsel depends upon state constitutions, 
statutes or rules of court—except as modified by 
the application of the “due process” clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the United States Con- 
stitution. There are five states (Alabama, Florida, 
Mississippi, Pennsylvania, South Carolina!®) that 
limit mandatory assignment of counsel to capital 
cases. Texas was on this list, but later (1959) a 
statute requiring the appointment of counsel in 
felony cases was enacted. Assignment is not man- 
datory (in cases other than capital) except on 


8 The Los Angeles Bar Bulletin, July 1962. . 

® Resolution No. 77 passed by the delegates at the 1962 Convention 
in Beverly Hills. 

10 Equal Justice for the Accused (a report of a Special Committee of 
the National Legal Aid and Defender Association and the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New. York), Doubleday and Co. 1959. See 
Appendix for Table. (In four counties in Florida, Broward, Dade, 
Pinellas, and Hillsborough, there are public defenders who accept 
defense of indigent persons charged with felonies. Felony cases are 
also handled by defenders in the Pennsylvania counties of Lehigh, 
Bucks, and Montgomery and in Philadelphia.) 

11 Legal Aid in the United States—Supplement, Emery A. Brownell, 
Lawyers Cooperative Publishing Co., 1961, p. 72. Also see McNeal v. 
Culver, 8365 U. S. 109, 81 S. Ct. 413 (1961). In an appendix to the 
concurring opinion by Mr. Justice Douglas, there a compilation of 

laws of the states regarding appointment: of counsel. Thirty-five 
states are listed where appointment is made, as of course, (by force of 
state constitutions, statutes, court rule or judicial opinion) for indigent 
defendants in all felony cases. The following do not make explicit 
Provision for appointment of counsel. in all such .cases: Alabama, 
volorado, Delaware, Florida, Hawaii, Maine (capital cases and where 
€ imprisonment may be imposed, otherwise permissive), Maryland 
{in all capital and other “serious cases”), Michigan, Mississippi, New 
gehize, ae Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 

ermont. 

1,Powell v. Alabama, 287 U. S. 45; 67 (1982). 

Betts v. Brady, 316 U. S. 455 (1942). 

= Gideon v. Cochran, No. 1011, October 1962 term. 

i, Equal Justice for: the: Accused, p. 56. 

Reports of the American Bar Association, 1960, p. 132. 


request of the defendant or in the discretion of the 
court in the following states: Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Utah, Iowa, Oregon, California, 
Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Da- 
kota, Vermont, Washington, Wisconsin, Wyom- 
ing.!! In the first 11 states named, no (or only 
nominal) compensation is allowed where counsel 
is appointed. 

Even though the Sixth Amendment applies only 


_to the federal courts, the Supreme Court has 


stated that under the due process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, there is a right to have 
counsel (appointed, if necessary) in all capital 
cases in the state courts:!* The right to the aid 
of counsel is one of those “fundamental principles 
of liberty and justice which lie at the base of 
all our civil and political institutions.” 

Those who assume that this right also existed 
in noncapital felony cases were surprised when 
the Supreme Court in 1942 placed a limitation on 
this right for defendants in state courts charged 
with felonies less than capital.'!* However, this 
concept has now been challenged by a case pending 
in the Supreme Court.1* 


How Counsel Is Supplied 


The four principle methods used to provide law- 
yers for indigent defendants in state courts are: 

1. Assignment by the court on a case-by-case 
basis, 

-2. Privately financed defenders, 

3. Public defenders, 

4. The mixed public-private system. 

In order to evaluate the effectiveness of each 
system, a set of six standards was developed by 
the Special Committee of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York and the NLADA.'5 
These principles served as a basis of the minimum 
standards adopted by the House of Delegates of 
the American Bar Association on the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Legal Aid Work.!* 

The defender system of every state should: 

1. Provide counsel for every indigent person 
unable to employ counsel who faces the possibility 
of the deprivation of his liberty or other serious 
criminal sanction; 

2. Afford representation which is experienced, 
competent and zealous;. the 

8. Provide the investigatory and other facilities 
necessary for a complete defense; mn 
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4. Come into operation at a sufficiently early 
stage of the proceedings so as to fully advise and 
protect the defendant; 

5. Assure undivided loyalty by defense counsel 
to the client; 

6. Include the taking of appeals and the prose- 
cuting of other remedies, before or after convic- 
tion, considered by the defending counsel to be 
in the interest of justice; 

7. Maintain in each county, in which the volume 
of criminal cases requiring assignment of counsel 
is such as to justify the employment of at least 
one full-time lawyer to handle the work effectively, 
a defender office, either as a public office or as a 
quasi-public or private organization ; 

8. Enlist community participation and responsi- 
bility, and encourage the continuing cooperation 
of the organized bar. 

The study? concluded that both the public and 
the private defender systems were superior to 
the assigned counsel method. 


Assigned Counsel System 


Some have said the assigned counsel system is 
preferable because it spreads the duties among 


the bar generally and offers opportunity for each 
lawyer to fulfill his professional responsibility 
to the indigent. No doubt, as was pointed out 
before, the system may work reasonably well in 
many smaller communities, although in fairness 
to both lawyer and client, compensation should be 
paid. In the areas of larger populations, however, 
many are convinced that it does not and cannot 
operate satisfactorily. The reasons most fre- 
quently given bear repeating: 

1. The volume of cases is too great. 

2. A relatively small group of lawyers practice 
in the criminal courts. 

8. If compensation is adequate, there may be 
criticism of assignment to “friends’—and the 


‘total cost would be prohibitive, or at least more 


expensive than a defender. For example: the 
cost per case in 1955 in Boston (voluntary de- 
fender) was $28; in Alameda County, California 
(public defender) it was $42; in St. Louis (public 
defender) $30; New Orleans (voluntary defender) 
$22.50. 


17 Equal Justice for the Accused, Pag 26-29, 62-78. 

18 Rules Ley -y the hy of State of New Jersey, 1:12-9. 

1® Report of the Junior Section Committee on Indigent Criminal 
Representation, 80 N.J. Ls", 287, 245 (1957). 

University of Pennsylvania Law Review, p. 834, Vol. 107, No. 6. 
April 1959. See also “A Modern Defender System for New Jersey,” 
Law Review, Vol. XII, No. 2, Winter 1957. 

$2 Statistics Legal Aid Work in United States, 
88 Biennial Report by Ellery E. Cuff, public defender for Los Angeles 


4, With the advancement in crime detection 
and investigation, the prosecuting attorney has 
become such a specialist that the average practi- 
tioner is at a disadvantage. 

5. Assignment is usually late—at arraignment. 

The criticism of assigning unpaid counsel is 
even stronger—as being unfair to the lawyer as 
well as the defendant. 

Probably New Jersey has the best publicized sys- 
tem for improving the assigned counsel method. A 
plan, formulated in 1946 by Judge Richard Hart- 
shorne and supported by Athur T. Vanderbilt, 
then dean of the New York University Law School 
was adopted as a rule of the Supreme Court in 
1948. Under the rule, every defendant is to be 
informed of his right to have counsel appointed 
for him if he is financially unable to employ a 
lawyer, and that assignment will be made al- 
phabetically from a list of all the lawyers prac- 
ticing in the county (except in the case of mur- 
der.) 1§ 

The plan has been found inadequate by the 
Junior Section of the New Jersey State Bar As- 
sociation.’® In a report of a study of this plan, 
the following criticism was made: 


Perhaps the prime deficiency of the present system 
is the quality of representation which is afforded the 
indigent defendant. Because counsel are drawn from 
the bar at large, many participating attorneys have 
had little or no trial experience, and a great number 
os es them have no present familiarity with the criminal 
aw.2 


Further, in 1948, the State Bar Association Adopt- 
ed a resolution calling for legislation that would 
(1) compensate assigned counsel, or (2) establish 
a public defender system.?! 


The Public Defender 


There are 92 public defender offices in the > 
United States.2? They are distributed among 13 | 
states and the District of Columbia, with 54 of F 
the offices being in California and Illinois. ‘ 

The public defender is a public official, selected | 
through a civil service procedure, appointed by | 
the judges or appropriate local officials, or elected. : 
The office is financed by public funds and the | 
public defender is usually required to submit an | 
annual budget to the body making the appropria- | 
tion. The offices vary in size from the large one 
in Los Angeles (56 lawyers; 9 investigators; 13 | 
clerical ; expenditures $748,469 ; engaging in 2,455 | ~ 
trials, 1960-61)?* to part-time offices where al 
attorney in private practice is paid a small re | 
tainer to handle certain assigned cases. i 
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The study made by the NLADA and the Bar 
of the City of New York found a public defender 


_ system can meet the minimum requirments pre- 
_ viously referred to. Further, “This committee 
‘ concludes that there is no reason why a public 
_ defender system, properly constituted and with 
_ proper safeguards, cannot assure undivided loy- 
alty by defense counsel to the indigent accused.’’?* 


The Committee summarized by saying: 


In a certain sense, the public-defender system is a 
true reflection of the community’s responsibility for the 
defense of the indigent. The existence of a _public- 
defender system indicates that the community has been 
sufficiently concerned with the problem of the indigent 
defendant to establish a public office and to appropriate 
public funds.25 


After several years of study, the National 


_ Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
_ Laws drafted and adopted a Model Defender 
 Act.26 Full explanatory comment is made after 
- each provision, and the provisions are flexible 
enough to be adopted to any jurisdiction, regard- 
less of size and population. 


The Private Defender System 


The private defender system differs from the 
public defender system in that its financial sup- 
port is derived from nongovernmental sources, 
such as the United Fund (or Community Chest) 
or contributions from lawyers and donations from 
other private individuals and sometimes from 
corporations. Also this form of organized service 
is privately controlled, in that there is an indepen- 


- dent governing board that sets the general ad- 
ministrative policies. 


As of June 1962, there were eleven private 
defender offices: New Orleans, Cambridge, New 
York City, Akron, Cincinnati, Allentown, Norris- 


_ town, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Williamsport, and 


York. Five of these operate as divisions of incor- 
porated legal aid societys: New Orleans, New 
York City (which receives a small appropriation 
from tax funds), Akron, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh. 
The services in Allentown, Williamsport, and York 
are attached to the bar associations. The Defender 
Association of Philadelphia is eenaeeaen and has 


_ its own board of directors. 


| The Public-Private System 


This is a somewhat unique nines where- 


' by. public money is used by a private charitable 


Justion for the Accused, p. 74. 
* Copies RS ‘from the National Legal Aid ‘and Defender 
~ iation, American Bar Center, Illinois. 
ws McCurdy v. Carney, 172 Ohio State 1 
® Azarello v. The Legal. Aid Society Cleveland, No. 136, 824. Rew 
| iemin v. The Legal Aid Society of Cleveland, et al., No. 741-661. 


organization to finance a defender plan. There 
are seven such organizations which are located in 
Long Beach, Buffalo, Rochester (N.Y.), Cleve- 
land, Columbus (Ohio), Toledo, and San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. These are established in connection 
with the legal aid societies, and with the ex- 
ception of Cleveland and San Juan, they handle 
only misdemeanor cases. 

Some additional comment should be made con- 
cerning the Cleveland office. In 1960, with the help 
of a grant from the Cleveland Foundation, the 
Legal Aid Society was enlarged to include a 
defender division. The lawyers on the defender 
staff who are assigned by the Common Pleas 
Court to defend indigents receive the statutory 
compensation for their service. Under a unique 
arrangement they have agreed to transfer such 
checks to the Cleveland Welfare Federation which 
keeps books for the defender office. 

The legality of this arrangement was challenged 
by two cases filed against the Society and the 
defender. In a mandamus action?? the Ohio Su- 
preme Court held that the defender must be paid 
his fee, but did not rule on the’broader question. 
Subsequently the two cases against the Society?® 
were combined and heard by the Honorable Carlos 
M. Riecker of the Court of Common Pleas of 
Cuyahoga County. The issue raised was: Is the 
Society engaged in unauthorized practice of law? 
The plaintiff contended that since the Society was 
a charitable corporation, it could not employ 
lawyers to practice law. In a 14-page opinion, 
Judge Riecker held for the Society, stating that 


the American Bar Association’s Canons of Pro- 


fessional Ethics, No. 35 (adopted by Ohio Su- 
preme Court) exempted Legal Aid societies from 
the prohibition against corporations practicing 
law through intermediaries. The case is now on 
appeal and the ABA Standing Committee on 
Legal Aid Work has filed an amicus curiae brief 
supporting the Legal Aid Society. 


Conclusion 


With the courts declaring that to meet the 
“due process” requirements every defendant must 
have counsel (unless such is intelligently waived 
and except as limited by Betts v. Brady) a serious 
administrative problem faces the judicial branch 
of our government. Lawyers cannot escape their 
obligation in this area—neither can other re- 
sponsible citizens. A workable solution to providia 
counsel for the poor must be found. 
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habituate their behavior into normal pat- 
terns by incarceration in a conventional 
punitive setting? Are both the public and the 
offender protected through the usual court hand- 
ling of sex cases, or are new laws and new pro- 
grams needed? If such change does seem indicated, 
will psychiatry provide the needed answers? 

Manifestly, it would be presumptuous to prom- 
ise definitive answers to these questions at so 
early a stage of progress in the treatment of such 
offenders. It should prove illuminating, however, 
to consider the experience gained in a social 
experiment in the treatment of sex offenders 
which has been in operation since 1959 in Massa- 
chusetts. 

All who have worked in the correctional field are 
aware of the harsh caste system prevalent among 
inmates of prisons. The sex offender is thrust into 
the lowest level of prison society, and the conse- 
quent sense of isolation and degradation is be- 
lieved to affect the offender substantially. The 
burden of social inferiority is one which hampers 
the development of receptivity to therapeutic 
efforts. It should be understood, nevertheless, that 
punishment in itself may have a salutary effect 
in some cases. 

Historically, the courts have held that punish- 
ment should fit the crime. This principle has 
inherent dangers both for society and the offender. 
Under it, the release of an offender upon the 
completion of his prison sentence is mandatory, 
regardless of the extent of his rehabilitation. 
Incarceration is directed to the punishment of 
symptomatic behavior, rather than to the treat- 
ment of the causative sources of the offensive 
behavior. 

It is apparent that the public views sex offenses 
differently from other offenses. This is seen fre- 
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* Mr. Sarafian is coordinator of treatment services at 
the Center for the Diagnosis and Treatment of Sexually 
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Massachusetts Correctional Institution at Bridgewater. In 
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sm ma for the diagnosis and treatment of criminally 
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quently in the lengthy sentences meted out to 
aggressive sex offenders, the reluctance of parole 
boards to release sex offenders on parole, and the 
intense public outcry for retribution when a sex 
offense occurs in a given community. Sex offenses 
seem more repugnant, perhaps because of the 
fundamental sociocultural values in the United 
States regarding sex. The fact that, in this type 
of offense, another human being is man-handled 
or violated with possible long-term after effects 
adds to the intensity of popular reaction. Burg- 
lary, forgery, breaking and entering, and many 
other offenses do not cause such emotional re- 
sponse because they are potentially less destruc- 
tive to the victim. 

Despite the difficulty of establishing rational 
programs or techniques in the emotional climate 
created by sex offenses, Massachusetts has pio- 
neered in the development of a unique program 
of treatment for dangerous sex offenders. It has 
been my privilege to be associated with that 
development almost from its inception. The ex- 
perience gained through pragmatic observation 
and treatment of such offenders may be of value 
to others in the field, while the Massachusetts 
program in itself deserves to be known more gen- 
erally. 


Historical Background 


Massachusetts has been concerned with prevent- 
ive laws since 1911 when its original “defective 
delinquent” legislation was passed. Conflicts arose 
between the enforcement of that law and consti- 
tutional guarantees and freedoms of the offenders. 
In 1947 a “psychopathic personality” law was 
passed and remained in effect 7 years. It was 
used only once or twice by district attorneys. 
They were reluctant to use the 1947 law because 
of its vagueness of wording. 

In 1954 Massachusetts became one of the states 
to adopt a “sex offender” law and followed the 


new trend by dropping the term “psychopathic” Ff 


entirely. Two features of this new law proved 
unsatisfactory in practical operation: (1) a sex 
offender had to be released to the community at 
the expiration of his penal sentence, regardless 
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of the fact that he might still have lacked control 
over his sexual impulses; and (2) the law could 
not become operative until the Department of 
Mental Health had an “adequately” staffed Treat- 
ment Center, although sufficient funds had not 


been appropriated for its establishment. 


As in most jurisdictions which have laws re- 


| lating to sex offenders, the present Massachusetts 
' law was passed following the commission of a 
- vicious sex crime. Two children, brothers, were 


murdered, climaxing sexual abuse, by a person re- 
cently released from prison. Prior to release, the 
offender had been designated as “dangerous” by 
psychiatrists and institutional personnel. Under 
the then existing Massachusetts laws, he could not 
have been held at the correctional institution after 


_ completion of his sentence, and little effort was 
_ made to keep him out of the community by in- 
' voking measures for psychiatric commitment. 


The General Court of the Commonwealth of 


_ Massachusetts in 1957 legislated the establishment 


of treatment centers in correctional institutions 


- for the indefinite commitment of certain sex of- 
_ fenders. The 1957 act proved unsatisfactory in 
operation, and it was replaced in 1958 by the 


present law, in which the term “sexually danger- 
ous persons” was applied in place of “sex offend- 
ers.” 

The first Massachusetts Treatment Center was 
established at the Correctional Institution at 
Concord in 1958 and, at that time, branch treat- 
ment centers were established at two state hospi- 


- tals and the other correctional institutions in the 


State! The Supreme Judicial Court, in 1959, abol- 
ished the Concord Treatment Center, holding that 


_ “confinement in a prison which is undifferentiated 


from the incarceration of convicted criminals is 
not remedial so as to escape constitutional require- 
ments of due process.” (Commonwealth v. Page 
1959 A.S. 915) In 1959 the Legislature amended 
the 1958 statute to designate Bridgewater as the 
location of the sole Treatment Center in Massachu- 
setts and to provide funds for adequate facilities. 
The first patients were moved into Bridgewater in 
November 1959. 


Facilities of the Center 
The Massachusetts Correctional Institution at 


' Bridgewater, built in the 19th century, is really 


four institutions in one. It is the medicocorrec- 
tional establishment of the Department of Correc- 
tion and differs uniquely from the other, more 
orthodox correctional institution in the State. 
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The superintendent of the institution, Charles 
W. Gaughan, is a professionally trained social 
worker who has a rich background of practical 
experience in the rehabilitation field. 

Bridgewater houses a total of over 1,800 in- 
mates and patients. The four units of the institu- 
tion are: Defective Delinquent Department (which 
houses committed patients who have low I.Q.’s 
and who have been involved in crimes) ; Prison 
Department (which houses the chronic alcohol- 
ics) ; State Hospital (which houses the criminally 
psychotic patients); and the newest unit, the 
Treatment Center. Each part of the institution 
has its own specialized program directed toward 
the rehabilitation of its particular offenders. 

In addition to the treatment programs within 
the institution, much progress has been made in 
securing public and staff recognition of the pa- 
tients and inmates as people who can be helped. 
For the past 2 years, for example, the Bridgewater 
Correction Officers have sponsored benefit func- 
tions which have yielded $2,000 annually which 
they have voluntarily donated to a fund for special 
purchases for the incarcerated men. The results 
of such activity are mutually beneficial through 
the creation of a significantly more conducive 
setting for a treatment program than that found 
in other correctional institutions. 

It should be noted that the current statute 
specifies that the Department of Mental Health 
is given the responsibility for the care, treatment, 
and rehabilitation of patients, and it shall supply 
an adequate staff to the Treatment Center. The . 
law directs that the Department of Correction 
shall provide the necessary physical facilities 
within one of its institutions and be responsible 
for custody. The working relationship of the two 
Departments is an unusually close one at the 
Treatment Center. Though drawn from two sep- 
arate departments, the staff operates harmoni- 
ously as a single unit to implement the mental 
health philosophy of the Center. Its continued suc- 
cessful operation may well pave the way for closer 
cooperation between treatment and security per- 
sonnel in the entire correctional system of the 
Commonwealth. 

Under the law, the Superior Court alone must 
make the decision as to whether an offender 
should be sent to the Treatment Center for ob- 
servation. An offender brought to court for one 
or more of 13 listed sex crimes must first be 
found guilty before the court may use the “sex- 
ually dangerous person” statute. The court has 
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the option of dealing with the guilty person as 
it would with any other offender according to 
law, or of invoking this special law and sending 
the offender to the Treatment Center for examina- 
tion and diagnosis. 


Diagnosis and Evaluation 


The observation period is for a maximum of 
60 days. During this time the patient is the 
subject of intensive clinical scrutiny and study. 
Each patient is interviewed by a clinical psy- 
chologist, a psychiatric social worker, a psychia- 
trist who also gives a physical examination, and 
by three associated psychiatrists—each of whom 
sees the patient for at least two interviews. Full 
psychological tests using projective and other 
techniques are utilized when the staff as a whole 
or the psychologist feels such tests to be indicated 
in diagnosis and evaluation. Also, field studies 
are made by an experienced staff member when 
additional information on the patient is needed, 
or, occasionally, when it appears that the victim 
of the sex offense might contribute needed in- 
formation on the behavior of the patient. The 
security personnel observe the patients closely 
and participate in the staff discussions of each 
case. The clinical staff devotes a minimum of 
three conferences to each observation case; and 
there have been as many as seven staff conferences 
before it was finally decided whether a recom- 
mendation for commitment should be made. 

Not all sex offenders are considered dangerous. 
The basis for a recommendation to commit, under 
the law, is, briefly, whether the patient, in order 
to satisfy his sexual desires, is likely to kill or 
maim a child or an innocent adult. Occasionally 
a person will be recommended for commitment 
when he has not been physically aggressive, but 
has been so involved repetitiously with young 
children that, in fact, he is indoctrinating them. 


Case Illustration of an Observation Patient 


A. D. is a 24-year-old, white, single male who 
was recently sent to the Treatment Center for 
observation. He had been found guilty of assault 
and battery with intent to rape and the com- 
mission of an unnatural act. He was sentenced 
to 214 to 5 years on each charge, the sentences 
to run concurrently. The police report stated 
that he had accosted a 17-year-old girl, dragged 
her into some bushes, and tried to have intercourse 
with her. When the victim refused to cooperate, 
he applied force and threatened to kill her. He 
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was unsuccessful in his attempt to rape her and 
in his efforts to have her commit fellatio. He | 
did force the victim to masturbate him until 
ejaculation. 

In the clinical interviews during the observation 
period, he was extremely cooperative, sincere, 
and apparently guilt-ridden in regard to the of- 
fense. A review of his early history showed 
that his father had deserted the family several 
months after patient’s birth. The mother has 
been an alcoholic since the separation and has 
been arrested several times. He has two older 
sisters with whom he has maintained a friendly 
but not close contact. He spent his childhood 
in foster homes and with relatives. He did | 
not show affection for his mother. In school, he 
was frequently truant and was a behavior prob- 
lem. In 1950 he was placed on probation after 
being involved in breaking, entering, and larceny. 
His only other offense was in 1955, again for 
breaking, entering, and larceny, for which he 
was sent to a training school for 6 months. 

Mr. D was in the United States Air Force 
from 1956 to 1960, receiving an honorable dis- 
charge. At the time of his arrest in 1961 on the 
sex charges, he was steadily employed as a meat- 
cutter. He had a good reputation in the com- 
munity where he resided and had been engaged 
for about a year to a girl from a respectable 
family. 

He told the psychiatrists and other professional 
personnel who interviewed him at the Treatment 
Center essentially the same story. He stated that, 
on the evening of the offense, he had been involved 
in an argument with his fiance. She had tele- 
phoned him to arrange to go to a movie. He 
wanted, however, to remain at home and rest after 
a particularly exhausting day at work. He finally 
agreed to take her out. On the way to her home 
he took his laundry to a laundromat. While wait- 
ing for the cleaning to be completed, he had dinner 
at a restaurant and two drinks. He stopped his 
car to urinate, shortly after leaving the laundro- 
mat and restaurant, and it was at this time that 
he saw and grabbed the victim. He appeared 
remorseful, did not know why he had attacked | 
the girl, but was certain it would never happen | 
again. His fiance remained loyal to him and they | 
plan to marry as soon as possible. : 

Three full staff conferences failed to arrive | 
at a decision as to whether Mr. D would likely 
repeat this type of behavior. Participating in the | 
meetings were four psychiatrists, the staff psy- | 
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chologist, two psychiatric social workers, the 
supervisor of security personnel, and the chaplain. 
Opinions were mixed as to whether there should 
be a recommendation for commitment. It was 
decided to use extensive projective psychological 
testing and to conduct a field investigation. 

The social worker interviewed the victim and 
Mr. D’s aunt who had been closest to him. The 
victim stated Mr. D put one hand around her 
throat and threatened to kill her if she screamed. 
The victim’s shoes fell off as he carried her a 
few paces from the road to some bushes. She 
stated that he was “wild-eyed” and, going after 
her body viciously, he severely bit her right breast. 
The victim said he let her go after he became 
frightened by nearby noises. The victim wandered 
to a nearby gas station in a dazed condition, 
shoeless, and the attendants secured immediate 
help. The aunt of Mr. D was interviewed, and 
she expressed great shock at the offense he had 
committed. She attested to the poor social condi- 
tion of his early life. She stated he had always 
been considerate and thoughtful of others. He 
did not drink excessively and his companions were 
persons with good reputations. She did not con- 
sider him dangerous and thought he should not 
be committed to the Treatment Center. 

The projective tests showed that Mr. D did 
not have an adequate control system incorporated 
into his personality. Aggression and violence 
were his impulsive, initial responses in the testing, 
but then he would reconsider and change them to 
conform to more acceptable standards. 

There were two additional staff conferences, 
bringing the total to five. Further interviews 
by the psychiatrists, added to the information 
gained by the projective tests and field study, 
evoked the unanimous staff recommendation that 
Mr. D be committed as a sexually dangerous 
person. It was felt his judgment was poor, that 
he was an impulsive person with very little control 
in a frustrating situation, and that he displayed 
a glib and superficial attitude toward the severity 
of the offense. We felt he was in need of treat- 
ment and recommended his commitment to the 
Treatment Center. 

The above case of Mr. D is an indication of 
the complexities and responsibility involved in 
determining whether a patient is sexually danger- 
ous. The staff was particularly aware of and 
Sensitive to the fact that this young man had no 
Previous record of sex offenses and had certain 


strengths, such as a good army and employment 
record. We felt the prognosis in this case would 
be far more favorable after treatment at our 
unique facility. 


Commitment Procedure and Study 


The report of the Treatment Center’s observa- 
tions, signed by two psychiatrists, is sent to the 
Superior Court. If the Treatment Center’s recom- 
mendations call for commitment, the court may 
either disregard the report and proceed in its 
usual way, or hold a hearing for commitment. 
At such a hearing the offender’s civil rights are 
protected and he is represented by counsel. If the 
court finds him to be a sexually dangerous person, 
the offender may be committed in lieu of the 
sentence prescribed by law to the Treatment 
Center for a minimum of 1 day and a maximum 
of life. If the court does not choose to apply this 
law, it may sentence the offender or otherwise 
dispose of the case. 

Offenders already in prison under sentence may 
be reprocessed for possible commitment to the 
Treatment Center at the request either of the 
superintendent of their institution or at the re- 
quest of a district attorney. The Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts has held that there is no double 
jeopardy involved, as the commitment to the 
Treatment Center is civil rather than criminal. 

The statute makes provision for the voluntary 
admission of persons who feel they are suffering 
from a condition which may result in their acting 
out in a sexually dangerous manner. There have 
been six persons examined under this voluntary 
provision. It is felt that, as the public becomes 
more aware of the operation of the Treatment 
Center, there will be increasingly more requests 
for voluntary admissions. 


Treatment 


Each newly-committed patient is enrolled im- 
mediately in a group led by a staff member for 
the purposes of evaluation and orientation. The 
patient remains in this group only until a formal 
treatment program of either individual psycho- 
therapy, group psychotherapy, or both, has been 
formulated for him by the staff. 

As of February 5, 1963, there were 76 com- 
mitted patients at the Treatment Center. Of these 
4 were in the evaluation and orientation group, 
55 were in a total of six therapy groups, and 29 
received individual therapy. The usual procedure 
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is to place patients first in therapy groups. As 
the therapist learns more about them he selects 
patients for individual attention, which may be 
concurrent with attendance in the group. The 
patients chosen for individual therapy are those 
who appear the most promising for an early rec- 
ommendation for release, or those who are very 
difficult to involve in any kind of treatment. 

In addition to each committed patient receiving 
group therapy, individual therapy, or both, there 
are a number of nonclinical services which are 
utilized and felt to be vital in the total treatment 
program. The Treatment Center has three part- 
time occupational therapists who carry on numer- 
ous activities which are individually planned for 
the patients; a full-time recreational therapist 
in charge of athletics and special group events; 
formal educational classes and correspondence 
courses from the Massachusetts Department of 
Education ; an Alcoholics Anonymous group which 
is visited each week by outside groups; volunteer 
instructors from Harvard University ; and a chap- 
lain who leads a pastoral counseling group. In 
addition, the patients have avocational work, 
a stamp club, a music appreciation group, a glee 
club, and their own Patient Council. _ 

In all of the various treatment activities at the 
Treatment Center, it is felt that communication 
is the essential element in creating cooperation in 
the integrated program for the rehabilitation of 
the patients. To effect this integration of program 
and effort, there are weekly formal staff meetings 
to deal with the treatment of each of the commit- 
ted patients. 

The goal of treatment is to instill controls in 
patients with a history of acting-out in a sexually 
deviant manner. There has been little guidance 
from others in the field of psychiatry as to how 
changes in such patients may be brought about. 
Under the program at the Center the staff has, 
nevertheless, discerned improvement in some of 
the patients, although the reasons for such im- 
provement are not yet clear. It might well be 
that no single factor is responsible, but, rather, 
a number of variables contribute to the progress 
seen. 

Psychotherapy is difficult because of such pa- 
tients’ defensive, self-centered personalities, lack- 
ing in superego or other systems of conformative 
internal controls. They have been unable to form 
meaningful adult relationships, and many are 
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particularly suspicious of the personnel at the 
Treatment Center because of previous experiences 
in prisons which have an antisocial society. 


A Marginal Comment 


In establishing a modern approach to the pre- 
viously unanswerable challenge of sex-crime 
pathology, we now find in retrospect the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts displayed wisdom in a 
moment of emotional reaction to a startling crime. 
Continuing that progress, the Commonwealth 
fortunately secured the service of an internation- 
ally regarded forensic psychiatrist as director, in 
the person of Dr. Harry L. Kozol. A member of the 


Harvard Medical School staff, Dr. Kozol has for | 


many years been a leader in the study of psycho- 
pathology. He has participated in international 
medicolegal conventions and has reported at such 
meetings on the work being done at the Treatment 
Center. His leadership has sparked the interest 
of the staff and has greatly contributed to the 
creation of a staff-method (inclusive of treatment 
and security personnel) which has begun to pro- 
duce therapeutic results. He has emphasized the 
following considerations: 

Modern treatment of mental disorders depends greatly 
on the thesis and methods of psychiatry and psycho- 
analysis. The failure of psychoanalytic methods to add 
significant enlightenment to the modifications of char- 

_ acter disorders has emphasized long-standing conviction 
that patients with severe character defects are generally 
unchangeable. The equation of “not understandable 
with “not modifiable” is erroneous. 

Many of the patients have shown a lack of 
compassion and feeling for others, and have op- 
erated on the pleasure principle of concern solely 
with the immediate gratification of their own 
needs. They have not been able to relate with 
others in a meaningful and satisfying adult man- 
ner. In the treatment of such patients, the institu- 
tion is necessary, as it provides the needed control 
for a program in which the patients learn that 
there can be a gap between what they want and 
what they can get. The extraclinical program at 
the Treatment Center is purposely composed al- 
most entirely of group activities. It is hoped that 
through the give-and-take in groups the patients 
may find assistance in developing an appreciation 
of others and learn to be considerate of them. 
The specialized program of the Center brings the 
patient into immediate social relationships, thus 
beginning at once the correction of irrational 
interpersonal reactions. 


The staff feels that its attitude of acceptance of é 


and respect for the individual and the belief that 
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each of the patients has innate worth are among 
the most essential factors in encouraging the 
patient to form a relationship which may motivate 
favorable change. The desire of the entire staff, 
including the correctional officers, is to regard 
the offender’s behavior in objective, rather than 
moral or ethical terms. This, of course, does not 
mean that the behavior of the patient is condoned, 
for the purpose of the treatment program is to 
help the patient to reject such behavior as self- 
destructive. The Treatment Center provides an 
unusually sympathetic setting for patients to be- 
gin their social readjustment in preparation for 
their return to society. 


Case Illustration of a Committed Patient 


C. A. is a 26-year-old, white, single male who 
was sentenced in February 1954 to a total of 
14 to 20 years for carnal abuse and assault to 
kill. The official police report shows that in Decem- 
ber 1953, while 17 years old, he was riding with 
two companions, aged 15 and 16, when the three 
of them invited an acquiescent 15-year-old female 
acquaintance to join them in drinking beer. Mr. 
A then proposed to have sex relations with her 
and that she also have sex relations with his 
companions. When she objected to this proposition, 
he punched her, tore off her clothes and had 
intercourse with her. The victim started to yell, 
and Mr. A kicked and punched her head and face. 
He then proposed to toss the girl into a nearby 
quarry, stating that the penalty for murder was 
hardly greater than what he had already done 
and that by killing her he might avoid detection 
for both crimes. His thoroughly frightened com- 


_ panions prevented him from carrying out a mur- 


der. The victim was later found by the side of 
the road in a hysterical condition and was hos- 


_ pitalized for a week. She had suffered a skull 
; fracture, four facial fractures, numerous facial 


_ lacerations. Mr. A’s companions did not have 


‘ sexual relations with the victim. They were 


brought to court as accessories, one being placed 
on probation while charges against the other 
were filed. 
In prison, Mr. A was aggressive, belligerent, 
rebellious, and dangerous. He identified with the 
predatory elements in the prison population. His 
record shows 21 reported infractions ranging from 
refused-to-obey to the stabbing of another inmate. 
He was scheduled to become eligible for parole 
in September 1959, but, because of his frequent 
infractions, parole consideration was deferred to 
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November 1959. At that time he was denied parole 
and was sent to the Treatment Center for observa- 
tion. In November 1960, he was committed to the 
Center as a sexually dangerous person for from 
a minimum of 1 day to a maximum of life. 

A review of the case record shows that Mr. A 
had no previous history of offenses. His family 
was not known to any social agencies, and neither 
parent had incurred a criminal record. He is an 
only child. His parents were divorced when he 
was 14 and, about a year later, his mother re- 
married. The relationships between the patient 
and others at home were not congenial; he was 
a frequent runaway. He attended school until 
the age of 16, when he quit while in the ninth 
grade to go to work. He had a poor scholastic 
standing, poor attitude and conduct, and was 
frequently truant. While in school, he scored an 
IQ of 108. 

In 1953 the patient enlisted and served 6 weeks 
in the Navy before being discharged honorably 
for medica] reasons—emotional instability. A few 
months later he enlisted in the Army and served 
9 weeks before being honorably discharged for 
the same medical reasons. His service record 
reveals no disciplinary infractions in either the 
Navy or the Army. Several months after his Army 
discharge, he committed his present offense. Since 
then, he has been observed clinically at state 
hospitals. Each report is essentially the same— 
not psychotic, suffers from a severe character 
disorder, and doubtful if he can be successfully 
treated. 

Since Mr. A’s commitment to the Treatment 
Center in November 1960, his behavior and atti- 
tude have changed markedly. On admission he 
was guarded, suspicious, surly, defensive, de- 
manding, and sarcastic. He was noncompliant in 
his behavior and nonconforming in his attitudes. 
While in prison, he had refused to see or cor- 
respond with his mother or other relatives. Shortly 
after his commitment to the Treatment Center, 
he was visited almost daily by a woman twice 
his age who would sign in as ‘‘mother” on some 
occasions and as “friend” on other occasions. It 
was finally determined that the woman was a 
friend of patient’s mother, and this friend sup- 
plied a distinguished lawyer who appealed the 
patient’s commitment. Patient was certain he 
would be released through this action. When the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts upheld 
the present law and his commitment, he suffered 
bitter disappointment. Patient began to realize 


that only by changing his attitudes and behavior 
could he ever hope to return to the community 
again. 

A month after his commitment Mr. A began to 
receive individual psychotherapy and has contin- 
ued with the same therapist. Over a period of 
time he has been able to give up his calloused, 
suspicious attitude and replace it with one of 
reasonable trust for other people, securing thereby 
a worthwhile attitude about himself. The thera- 
peutic relationship encouraged and permitted him 
to explore his feelings and to gain insight into 
his unacceptable behavior. 

Mr. A has not violated any rules since his 
commitment to the Treatment Center. Comparison 
of psychological tests given him in prison in 
January 1959, and at the Treatment Center in 
August 1962, revealed much constructive inner 
change. The 1962 test gave no evidence to suggest 
sexual or aggressive preoccupations and his con- 
trols appeared to be good. He was emotionally 
warm and spontaneous, without being overly 
impulsive in his behavior. He participated in 
constructive group activities at the Treatment 
Center, contrary to his prison behavior. He suc- 
cessfully completed an elementary algebra course, 
was a member of the baseball and softball teams, 
and was an active member of the stamp club. 
He proudly displayed the award he won for his 
exhibit in competition with many other stamp 
collectors. He enjoys reading and has developed 
an unusually full vocabularly, despite having com- 
pleted only 8\%4 years of school. In August 1962 
the psychologist rated Mr. A as having high 
average intelligence. 

In October 1962, Mr. A was recommended for 
parole by the full staff of professionals and the 
supervisor of the security personnel. The parole 
board granted the parole and noted the marked 
change in his attitude and behavior. A year 
earlier, when the Parole Board had seen Mr. A, 
it had followed the recommendation against pa- 
role at that time. The Board, now, found Mr. A 
to be more mature, more sober and reflective in 
his judgments, and better able to express more 
normal and warm feelings. While on parole, he 
will continue to receive outpatient care at the 
Treatment Center from his therapist, and his 
social contacts will be supervised. 

This case graphically illustrates the progress 
achieved at the Treatment Center by a severely 
disturbed young man, unable to control his angry, 
hostile feelings. His release directly from prison 
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would have been, I suggest, an injustice to him 
and a renewed danger for society. We cannot 
guarantee that Mr. A might never again become 
involved in difficulty. We are confident that the 
chances of such a recurrence are greatly dimin- 
ished because of the self-understanding and im- 
proved control he has gained at the Treatment 
Center. 


Parole Procedure 


Patients are released from the Treatment Cen- 
ter by the Massachusetts Parole Board which, by 
law, must consider each commitment case at 
least once during the first 12 months and at least 
once in each succeeding 3-year period. Further- 
more, the Board must consider a patient at any 
time that two psychiatrists from the Department 
of Mental Health report that the person is ready 
for parole. As an additional safeguard for the 
patient, he may petition the court once in each 
year for release as no longer dangerous. After 
parole release from the Treatment Center, the 
patient is under a life-time supervision, and must 
fulfill stated conditions of parole. At any time 
that the court of original jurisdiction decides to 
declare the parolee no longer “dangerous” within 
the scope of the law, all supervision ceases. The 
Parole Board may stipulate attendance at a psy- 
chiatric clinic, AA participation, or other thera- | 
peutic measures. In addition, the Treatment | 
Center operates its own outpatient clinic in order 
to serve the patients after they have been released, 
to the community on parole. 


Final Comment 


Of the approximately 365 men who have been 
sent to the Treatment Center for observation since 
the program began in 1958, 104 have been com- 
mitted as of February 5, 1963. Of these, 76 are 
still at the Treatment Center, 16 have been pa- 
roled, 11 were released as the result of court action 
or litigations concerning the constitutionality of 
an earlier law under which they were originally 
processed, and 1 died. 

More research and study are urgently needed 
on the ways whereby such patients can be in- | 
volved more effectively in treatment. The Treat- | 
ment Center has begun several such research : 
projects, which will contribute to the greater | 
understanding of the dynamics of sexually deviant | 
behavior and be of specific value to all persons | 
interested in the treatment of the sex offender. | 
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Research in sexually criminal psychopathology 
will aid materially in the further advancement 
of the program. The Treatment Center staff is 


engaged in the statistical analysis of all of the 


patients committed. Such variables as age, mari- 
tal status, previous criminal record, family con- 
stellation, and other pertinent material are being 
compiled. This data will be useful in comparing 
the patients at the Treatment Center with one 
another, as well as with inmates of other centers 


for the treatment of sex offenders. The collection 


and collation of such data is expected to have high 
value for later experimental and clinical research. 
At present, one of the staff preparing his dis- 
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sertation for a doctorate in psychology, is in- 
vestigating variations in interactional patterns 
of conformity, leadership, rejection, and choice 
status for rapists and pedophiles. 

With a small but dedicated staff, the Treatment 
Center is recognized as an authoritative instru- 
mentality in contributing both to the security 
of the community and the humane treatment of 
a special class of offender. Judges, lawyers, police, 
and university representatives have drawn on 
the experience gained in the treatment of sex 
offenders at the Center. The project is young, but 
the quality and integrity of the diagnostic and 
treatment services invites continuing attention. 


By EUGENE N. BARKIN 


1. Can a United States commissioner dispose of a case 
under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act? 


It is our opinion, although with a certain amount of 
concern and an awareness of the advisability of a contrary 
conclusion, that a United States commissioner cannot dis- 
ag of a matter under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency 

ct. 

The powers of a United States commissioner to finally 
dispose of a matter are spelled out in 18 U.S.C. 3401, “to 
try and sentence persons committing “ae 3 offenses.” Fur- 
ther, “the probation laws shall be applicable to persons so 
tried and the commissioner shall have power to grant 
probation.” A petty offense is defined as a “misdemeanor, 
the penalty for which does not exceed imprisonment for a 
neg of 6 months or a fine of not more than $500, or 

th.” A petty offense, therefore, by definition is a criminal 
offense and either of the above dispositions results from 
a conviction. Proceedings under the Federal Juvenile De- 
linguency Act, on the other hand, are not criminal in 
nature, and the finding that a juvenile is delinquent is but 
the determination of a status. Pee v. United States, 274 F. 
2d 556; United States v. Borders, 154 F. Supp. 214, af- 
at F. 2d 458; United States v. Sprouse, 145 F. 

upp. 

_It seems to us that the only way by which a commis- 
Sloner may dispose of a case against a juvenile is (1) if 
the Attorney General specifically directs that the juvenile 
be proceeded against as an adult, or (2) if the juvenile 
refuses to consent to juvenile procedure. It should be noted 
that a juvenile must give his written consent to juvenile 
roceedings “before a Judge of the District Court of the 

Inited States” and after the court has fully explained to 
him his rights and the consequences of such consent. 18 
U.S.C. 5033. Thus, the language of the statute seems so 
pel ot a contrary interpretation would be unduly 

ained. 

, We recognize the practical considerations obvious! 
influencing the court in United States v. Jones, 141 F. 
Supp. 641 (E.D. Va. 1956) recently discussed by State’s 
Attorney Richard Mills in the January 1963 issue of the 
American Bar Journal. In that case the court conceded 
that in enacting the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act the 
Congress did not specifically consider the role of United 
tes commissioners, but was very much impressed with 
the assumption that a holding whereby a United States 
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commissioner is limited to a preliminary examination in 
all cases involving youths under age 18 at the time of 
offense would result in a large number of petty offenses 
being brought before the district courts. The court then 
said as it believed the purpose of the Act was “merely to 
remove the stigma of a criminal record . - and as to 
offenses not involving moral turpitude, it does not seem 
reasonable to assume that juveniles should be given the 
right to be proceeded against as a juvenile delinquent.” 

We cannot agree with this conclusion. The language of 
the Act makes its applicability clear whenever “a juvenile 
is alleged to have committed one or more acts in violation 
of a law of the United States ... .” Further, since the 
purpose is to avoid the stigma of a conviction it is equally 
applicable to a minor offense—there is only a difference in ~ 
degree. It is true, of course, that where the offense is of 
such a minor nature the Department of Justice strongly 
encourages the diversion of the juvenile to state authori- 
ties. However, where a federal disposition is inevitable, a 
short probation period or even commitment under the 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act seems preferable to | 
processing the youngster as an adult, especially if done 
solely because the offense charged is of a very minor 
nature. 

We, of course, agree with the court’s conclusion that it 
would be desirable to have these cases disposed of before 
a commissioner. However, we feel that this change is sole- 
ly within the purview of the Congress. Therefore, the 
problem should be resolved by following the court’s im- 
plied suggestion in Jones that 18 U.S.C. 3401 should be 
amended to specifically provide for the commissioner to 
proceed against juveniles as juvenile delinquents. 


RECENT CASES 


CourRT REVERSES RULING RESPECTING VALIDITY OF A 
COMMITMENT UNDER THE YOUTH CORRECTIONS 
Act WITH SPECIFIED MINIMUM PERIOD 

In the September 1962 issue we discussed Tatum v. 
United States, No. 16773, in which the Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, in a two-to-one decision, held 
that the inclusion of a minimum on a Youth Corrections 
Act commitment was an error which was not separable 
from the remainder of the sentence and thus the entire 
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commitment was totally invalid. As a consequence an adult 
sentence could be imposed instead of the original disposi- 
tion. 

On November 1, 1962, less than 2 months later in a 
per curiam opinion not alluding to its prior opinion, the 
same panel set aside the adult sentence and ordered the 
case remanded for resentencing under the Youth Correc- 
tions Act. The Court stated that its opinion would operate 
in effect to reinstate the original commitment but without 
a minimum period of commitment. 

The Court reiterated its prior view that it was wholl 
speculative as to whether a sentence under the Yout 
Corrections Act would be either more or less severe in its 
duration than an adult sentence governed by the maximum 
allowable period under the law. Again relying on Cunning- 
ham v. United States, 256 F. 2d, 467, it pointed out that 
it is perfectly proper for a sentence under the Youth Cor- 
rections Act to be longer than an adult penal sentence. It 
held, however, that the governing factor in its new decision 
is that one committed under the provisions of the Youth 
Corrections Act has the opportunity to have his conviction 
set aside “automatically” if he is released unconditionall 
— to the expiration of the maximum sentence imposed. 

he Court pointed out that this feature presents a distinct 
difference from the usual criminal conviction and sentence 
which can be relieved only by presidential pardon “and 
then only to a limited extent.” Further, even though a 
Youth Corrections Act committment could be longer than 
an adult sentence, it can, “by the choice and conduct of 
the individual, become a noncriminal episode so far as the 
public records are concerned.” This factor in the view of 
the court more than outweighed the possibility of a longer 
confinement under the A 


CONDITION OF PROBATION THAT DEFENDANT 
Must DEPART FROM THE UNITED STATES 
HELD INVALID 


On December 27, 1962, the Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit held, inter alia, that where the District 
Court imposed a lawful imprisonment and suspended sen- 
tence for 6 months upon the condition that the defendant 
depart from the United States, such condition is unconsti- 
tutional and invalid. Jung v. United States, No. 17785. 
The court pointed out that the mere fact that the defendant 
had the “choice” as to leaving the country or Hy wes” J 
does not mitigate this condition. It was pointed out that if, 
as the Government contended, the defendant was not a 
citizen, his departure would leave him without any right 
to return to this country and this condition is tantamount 
to a “banishment” from his wife and children who in all 
probability would remain in the United States. The court 
then said that “this is either ‘cruel and unusual punishment 
or a denial of due process of law, be it one or the other the 
condition is unconstitutional’.” The case was remanded to 
the District Court for resentencing in accordance with the 
views expressed therein. 

This is an especially significant case since on not infre- 
quent occasions similar conditions of probation have been 
imposed upon defendants. We have been advised that the 
government will not petition the Supreme Court for a 
writ of certiorari because of the facts in this particular 
case. 


POSSIBLE CONFLICT BETWEEN CIRCUITS AS TO 
MEANING OF “FINAL JUDGMENT” 


In this case the defendant was found guilty on April 9, 
1962, and committed to the custody of the Attorney Gener- 
al for a study, report, and recommendation of the Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons pursuant to 18 U.S.C. 
4208(b). On July 17, 1962, after receiving the aepeet. the 
defendant was placed on probation. Since he took no ap- 
peal within 10 days of the judgment of April 9, but at- 
tempted to appeal after the report was submitted to the 
court on July 17, 1962, it was held that the appeal was 
properly dismissed as untimely. Corey v. United States, 
307 F. 2d, 839 (1st Cir. 1962). 

It was contended by the defendant that under the April 
9 judgment, no sentence was pronounced or punishment 
imposed. The District Court noted that under the provi- 
sions of Section 4208(b), the statute fairly states that the 
“commitment shall be deemed with a maximum sentence 
of imprisonment prescribed by law.” The Court of Appeals 


concluded that when the defendant is committed he is 
placed on notice as to the extent of his punishment and 
could have appealed, and while the sentencing court could 
readily modify this maximum sentence, there was no obli- 
gation that it was under a duty to do so. It therefore held 
that the appeal period starts to run on the date of the 
judgment of conviction. In coming to this conclusion, the 
Court cited the opinion of the District Court for the 
Southern District of Indiana in United States v. Behrens, 
190 F. Supp., 799 (S.D. Ind. 1961). Corey was decided on 
September 18, 1962, and recently the Supreme Court 
granted certiorari. 2 

Before the Supreme Court granted certiorari in Corey 
it was advised that the Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit reversed United States v. Behrens cited above. On 
December 26, 1962, in Behrens v. United States of A- 
merica, No. 18756, the court held that when a defendant is 
committed under section 4208(b), no definite and final 
sentence has been imposed until the Court takes affirma- 
tive action after the reports of the study and the recom- 
mendation of the Director of the Bureau of Prisons 
received. The Court concluded that “due process” require- 
ments require him to be oy at that time, pointing out 
that Rules 43 and 44 of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure require his presence; the latter “in harmony 
with the guarantee of the Sixth Amendment.” In conced- 
ing that cases in the District of Maryland and the District 
of New York, as well as the construction placed upon 
section 4208(b) in Corey and by the District Court in 
Behrens were contrary to its view, the Court merely said 
that those cases relied too heavily on the terminology 
employed in the statute which “in the context used, is at 
best ambiguous.” Further that to regard the original com- 
mitment as equivalent to actual sentencing is contrary to 
the express purpose and intent of the section. Despite 
these views the Court made no reference to the legislative 
history of the Act. 

The dissent agreed that as a practical matter it would 
be better practice to produce the defendant in court in some 
cases and cited as an example where the court is going to 
grant probation and a personal instruction may be required 
to properly impress the defendant with the serious nature 
of probation and the grave consequences of violating its 
terms. However, it felt that this is a matter which must 
be left to the discretion of the trial judge in the light of 
the circumstances of a particular case. It pointed out that 
in this case the defendant and his counsel were afforded 
all rights at the time the original sentence was imposed, 
and that at that time all matters which could result in 
mitigation could be presented. It was also pointed out that 
a sentence could not be increased—it could be left either 
unmodified or reduced. Judge Knoch’s dissent mentioned 
the fact that the unnecessary transfer of prisoners multi- 
plies opportunities for escape and has on occasion created 
serious dangers. 

The legislative history of the Act clearly shows that it 
was not the intention of the Congress to require the 
prisoner’s presence when the court took a trial action 
since any modification was either an affirmance or reduc- 
tion of the sentence as originally imposed. 


After receiving from the Director of the Bureau of 
_ Prisons a summary of this study, the court in fixing 
the final penalty may affirm the original sentence or 
impose a modified sentence under any applicable pro- 
vision of law. The prisoner would not have to be pres- 
ent in the court when this final action on his sentence 
is taken. Inasmuch as the original sentence of the 
court represents the maximum authorized by statute, 
any later modification by the court would constitute a 
reduction in sentence. There is ample precedent for 
this provision. The last line of rule 48, Rules of Crimi- 
nal Procedure (18 U.S.C. c. 287) reads: “The defen- 
dant’s presence is not required at a reduction of sen- 
tence — 35.” H. Rept. 1946, 85th Cong., 2d Ses- 
sion, p. 10. 


S. Rept. 2013, p. 4, states: “In effect this provision ex | 
tends to a maximum period of 6 months in selected cases | 
the court’s power to modify the sentence, now restricted to | 
60 days after rule 35, Rules of Criminal Procedure (18 | 
U.S.C., c. 237).” 

- The government is petitioning for a writ of certiorari. 
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SUPREME CouRT RULES WRIT OF HABEAS CORPUS WILL 
Lie WHERE PETITIONER IS UNDER SUPERVISION 
OF BOARD OF PAROLE 


On January 14, 1963, the United States Supreme Court 
ruled that a petition for a writ of habeas corpus filed by 
a Virginia state prisoner, while in custody, is not ren- 
dered moot because he was released and placed under the 
supervision of the Board of Parole. The Court pointed out 
that habeas corpus is available where there are restraints 
on a person’s liberty above and beyond those imposed on 
the general public. 

The Court was most impressed with the fact that while 
on parole significant restraints are placed upon the pa- 
rolee’s liberty and that a deviation, no matter how slight, 
might be sufficient to result in his rearrest and reconfine- 
ment “with few, if any, of the procedural safeguards that 
normally must be and are provided to those charged with 
crime.” Jones v. Cunningham, No. 77, October term, 1962. 

We are wondering about what effect this decision will 
have upon the Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia, which has had before it a series of cases involving 
procedures of the U.S. Board of Parole. Some were dis- 
cussed in the December 1961 and March 1962 issues of 
FEDERAL PROBATION. At that time we referred to several 
decisions of that Court which held that the prisoner is 
- entitled to retain counsel and voluntary witnesses at his 
revocation hearing. Robbins v. Reed, 269 F. 2d 242. Glenn 


v. Reed, 289 F. 2d 462, and Butterworth v. Reed, 297 F. 
2d 776. Also pending before that Court is a group of cases, 
which raise the right of confrontation, cross examination, 
appointment of counsel for indigents, location of the hear- 
ing, and credit for time elapsing from date of release to 
date of new hearing. Hyser v. Reed, No. 16716 (D.C. D.C.) 

The situation in Virginia might be distinguished in some 
respects from the position of the federal parolee. The 
Virginia State Code does not require the prisoner to have 
a@ personal appearance prior to revocation, the State Pa- 
role Board may arrest a parolee upon information or a 
showing of a probable violation, and the Board may con- 
sider the case as soon as it may be “conveniently possible.” 
Va. Code, Ann. section 53-239, 53-258, 52-262. This can be 
contrasted to the language of the federal statute which 
states that the prisoner upon arrest “shall be given an 
opportunity to appear” and while there is no statutory 
limiting language as to when the revocation appearance 
must be had, judicial interpretations have indicated that 
this should be done within a reasonable period after arrest. 
U.S. ex. rel. Buono v. Kenton, 287 F. 2d 584 (2nd Circuit 
1961), cert. den. 368 U.S. 846. 

It does seem to us that the procedural distinctions are 
not particularly material, since the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion was obviously grounded upon the fact that a peti- 
tioner’s liberty is restrained while on parole. This is just 
as true in the case of a federal parolee as that of a state 
parolee. 
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THE CANADIAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


- “A Note on the Teaching of Criminology: A Reply to 
_ Dr. T. Grygier,” by Denis Szabo, Marcel Fréchette, and 
_ Justin Ciale (October 1962). Dr. T. Grygier has presented 
_ in a previous issue of this journal two opposing views 
_ toward the teaching of criminology. One was in social 
_ work, the other in criminology, and he indicated that social 
work training was superior. Without denying its practical 
value, the social work approach imposes a partial and re- 
stricted view on the problems of criminology. Crime and 
' criminals are the product of the interaction of personality 
_ structure with cultural conditions and must be a synthesis 
of multiple concepts. This global synthesis of approaches 
to antisocial behavior constitutes the theory of criminology. 
_ The subordination of criminological training to any specific 
_ discipline contributes to fragmented theoretical formation. 
_ The academic program in criminology must be autonomous 
enough to use flexibly the contributions of all the sciences, 
_ disciplines, and arts toward the understanding of anti- 
social behavior and the social setting in which it occurs. 
“Staff Appraisals,” by C. Sanderson (October 1962). A 
system of staff appraisals by senior officers has been in 
_ Operation at the Ontario Reformatory at Guelph for 5 
_ years. Appraisal interviews between the senior officials 
and the staff member being appraised communicates com- 
mendable evaluations and shortcomings. The entire staff 
effort has been visibly upgraded as a result of these annual 
appraisals. 
“Organization of a Crime Prevention and Juvenile Bu- 
 Teau,” by Leonard G. Lawrence (October 1962). In April 
| 1960 a police division for juveniles was established in 
Hamilton, Ontario. A juvenile occurrence report form was 
developed as a central registry form for all juvenile 
offenders, The reports are divided into those for construc: 


tive action and those for registry only. The Crime Pre- 
vention and Juvenile Bureau does no field work or patrol 
duty, but serves as a clearing house for juvenile offenders 
with responsibilities for the conduct of cases through the 
juvenile court. 


“The Story of an Exhibition,” by L. Horne (October 
1962). In order to promote the understanding of the public 
of the work of correctional institutions, the Ontario Re- 
formatory at Guelph began with a modest proposal to 
display some of the craftwork of the inmates. The exhi- 
bition grew into a display of the institution, including - 
administration, health services, educational services, cha- 
plaincy, trade training, industries, agriculture, psychiatric 
clinic, and parole and rehabilitation services. Public re- 
action was excellent and the mass media became sym- 
pathetic to institutional problems. 

“The Brampton Story,” by H. M. Hooper, S. Keane, A. 
S. Agar, R. Brayshaw, V. C. Gunn, F. Blum, C. J. Warden, 
W. Robertson, and T. J. B. Anderson (October 1962). 
Canada’s World War II Basic Training Centre at Bramp- 
ton was reopened as an experiment in correctional training 
15 years ago. The Ontario plan included classification 
based on psychological testing, correctional education, and 
a planned system of rehabilitation. Younger inmates below 
age 25, with an IQ above 85, who were not custodial risks, 
and whose average sentence was 6% months were selected. 

The Allocation Committee, consisting of the superinten- 
dent, senior custodial officer, psychologist, social worker, 
and the senior academic teacher, allocates students to resi- 
dences on a homogeneous basis and screens applicants for 
A.A. and the Leaders’ Corps. Academic training, library, 
trade training, hobby shop, residence, leisure time activi- 
ties, club program, clinical services, and discipline are all 
aimed at rehabilitation in the treatment sense. 

Good communication between administration and in- 
mates is accomplished by a Student Council and a weekly 
one-page mimeographed student publication. Real advan- 
tage is found in locating the institution close to a munici- 
pality in terms of staff living and community support, and 
the students feel less isolated. Further research should be 
done on the short-term confinement of younger prisoners. 
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THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CLAUDE L. GOZA 


“John Henry Wigmore—Scholar and Reformer,” by 
William R. Roalfe (September 1962). The author is profes- 
sor of law and law librarian at Northwestern University. 
Previously he was a member of the law faculty of Duke 
University, and has been law librarian of the University 
of Southern California and Duke University. 

The name Wigmore is nearly synonomous with that 
branch of law known as evidence. Professor Roalfe has 
written an informative human article which presents 
Wigmore’s personal history and his enormous contributions 
to the fields of criminal law, criminology, current affairs, 
= legal education and the legal profession as a 
vhole. 

“Correctional Philosophy and Architecture,” by Howard 
B. Gill (September 1962). Mr. Gill is director of the Insti- 
tute of Correctional Administration at American Univer- 
sity. He was formerly professorial lecturer in correctional 
administration in the department of sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. In addition, he served as general 
superintendent of prisons in the District of Columbia, 
assistant to the director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
and superintendent of the State Prison Colony in Norfolk, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Gill also has been a consultant on 
prisons to various administrative agencies, the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, the Republic of Panama, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. He is the author of a 
textbook on Prisons, volume 5 of the Attorney General’s 
Survey (1940), and has written numerous monographs and 
articles in the field of penology. 

Does correctional architecture have any effect on correc- 
tional philosophy and does correctional philosophy have 
an effect on correctional architecture? In this article Mr. 
Gill discusses the subject matter under the broad main 
headings of: Historical Trends in United States Penal 
Philosophy; Modern Penal Philosophy—A Transition 
State; and A Professional Penal Philosophy for the Future. 
Mr. Gill believes our modern penal philosophy is in a tran- 
sition state which results in anxiety and confusion because 
of the number of existing conflicting philosophies. He pre- 
sents a professional penal philosophy based around five 
simple concepts: 

1. Security must be assured and a in its proper place. 

2. Classification of prisoners into four groups: new, in- 
tractable, tractable, and defective. 

8. That for tractable (or treatable) prisoners the two 
major concerns are problem solving and acculturation of 
such prisoners to the society to which they will return. 

4. That correctional staffs will operate in five areas: 
(a) executive, (b) administrative, including fiscal and 
clerical, (c) professional, (d) security, and (e) treatment. 

5. That prison architecture must meet all four of these 
concepts. 

“Organized Crime: Challenge to the American Legal 
System: Part I—Organized Crime: The Nature of Its 
Threat, The Reasons for Its Survival,” by Earl Johnson, 
Jr. (December 1962). Mr. Johnson is a special attorney 
in the Organized Crime and Racketeering Section of the 
United States Department of Justice. After receiving his 
J.D. degree from the University of Chicago Law School in 
1960, he became a Ford Foundation fellow in criminal law 
at the Northwestern University School of Law where he 
received his LL.M. degree in 1961. . 

The first of two parts on organized crime is a much 
footnoted, studious article detailing the nature and impact 


of organized crime in America and listing obstacles to the 
effective legal suppression of organized crime. The three 
broad categories of factors which allow criminal organiza- 
tions to remain immune are stated by Mr. Johnson to be: 
(1) obstacles to successful prosecution inherent in the 
size and highly developed structure of criminal organiza- 
tions; (2) obstacles erected by the organization’s influence 


in local government agencies charged with law enforce. 
ment responsibilities; and (3) obstacles attributable to 
public apathy. 

“The Role of Law and Social Science in the Juvenile 
Court,” by Lewis Yablonsky (December 1962). The author 
is an associate professor of sociology and social welfare at 
the University of California at Los Angeles. He previously 
served on the faculties of the University of Massachusetts, 
City College of New York, and Columbia University, and 
has been a visiting lecturer at Harvard University, Smith 
College, and Springfield College. He is the author of a 
recently published book entitled The Violent Gang. 

Professor Yablonsky describes the present foundation 
and operation of the juvenile courts. He discusses fully 
“juvenile court philosophy” and enumerates many areas 
in this field where criticism is both valid and invalid. He 
concludes his article with the following: “The juvenile 
court, the fountainhead of the socialized court movement, 
has had its subtle yet pervasive impact on overall criminal 
justice and consequently on the social structure. The future 
practice and direction of this judicial movement should be 
based upon the most rational combination of legal-social 
science theory and research available.” 

“What To Do With the Psychopath?,” by James J. 
Graham (December 1962). Mr. Graham is engaged in the 
private practice of law in New York City. He was formerly 
an attorney in the New York office of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

In an interesting article Mr. Graham discusses “psycho- 
pathic behavior” both from the scientific theories about the 
causes and treatment and from the legal approaches made 
by various ‘States in meeting the problem of the so-called 
psychopathic criminal. He concludes that the “defective 
delinquent” statute of Maryland, which calls for an inde- 
terminate sentence with detention in a penal-mental insti- 
— for treatment, is the best present law on the statute 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTION 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Adult Corrections in Washington State,” by the In- 
formation Services Staff (November-December 1962). This 
article, prepared by the information services staff of the 
Department of Institutions, describes the correctional pro- 
gram for adult offenders in the State of Washington. There 
is a penitentiary at Walla Walla, a reformatory at Monroe, 
and honor camps located in different sections of the State. 
The Department of Natural Resources determines the 
work programs for the camps. A reception-diagnostic cen- 
ter is also under construction. 

High admission standards for personnel of all the insti- 
tutions are required. The personnel institute and conduct 
orientation, education, work, industrial recreation, and 
religious programs for the inmates. The Board of Prison 
Terms and Paroles, a separate state agency, reviews the 
cases of all inmates annually and determines the time and 
nature of their release under supervision. 


“Release on Parole to Plans With and Without Employ- 
ment,” by William L. Jacks (November-December 1962). 


The author is a statistician with the Pennsylvania Board | 


of Parole. Pennsylvania releases some inmates on parole 
only after the parolee has completed a release plan that 


includes full employment. Others who arrive at the psy- | 
chological time for release but who have been unable to | 


find suitable employment are released with only a partial 


release plan and given the opportunity to find employment | 


after they reach their home communities. Surveys have 


been made to determine the outcome of both procedures. | 


Both have been found to be bona fide and successful. 


Almost 81 percent of those released with jobs reported to | 
and accepted their jobs, 45 percent held their jobs, and 51 |” 


percent quit to accept better jobs or to be self-employed. 
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Of those released without jobs, it was found that 83.5 
percent remained in good standing, by finding jobs and 
maintaining good behavior, while only 16.5 percent were 
delinquent. This compared favorably with the general 
parole average. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by Harry W. SCHLOETTER 


“The Implications of Laws and Procedures in the Juve- 
nile Court in Israel,” by David Reifen (October 1962). 
Judge Reifen is a juvenile court judge at Tel Aviv, Israel, 
and correspondent for Israel with the United Nations 
Secretariat in the field of prevention of crime and treat- 
ment of offenders. 

In his articte Judge Reifen is concerned with a concise 
statement of the operation of the juvenile court in Israel 
and the implementation of the existing laws. His article 
deals mainly with the legal and social philosophy which 
is found in present-day juvenile court practices in Israel. 

Some of the essential points covered in this article deal 
with the fact that since Israel has a continuous flow of 
new immigrants from many diverse backgrounds, there is 
a constant process of change in ideas and values. Another 
area which is stressed is that the juvenile court authorities 
in Israel pay great attention to insure that the parents of 
delinquent children are present at court hearings. They 
realize the importance of having parents involved in the 
total rehabilitative process. The authorities also realize 
the confidential nature of the hearing in a juvenile court 
and attendance is permitted only to those who are im- 
mediately concerned with the case under consideration. An 
exception is made for bona fide members of the newspaper 
profession to be present. However, they are enjoined from 
printing any identifying material regarding the delinquent 
child or his family. ? we 

Later Judge Reifen describes the definition of age and 
we learn that criminal responsibility is placed at 9 years. 
Under this age it is not permissible to bring a child to 
court charged with having committed an offense. The 
next major breakdown is age 9 to 12 which indicates a 
child is not criminally responsible for an act or omission, 
unless it is proved that at the time of doing the act or 
making the omission he had the capacity to know that he 
ought not to do the act or make the omission. In addition 
to the above definitions, there are further explanations. A 
“child” means a person under the age of 14 years, a “young 
person” is a person above 14 and under 16, and a “juvenile 
adult” means a person who is about 16 and under 18 years. 
The latter age group applies to females only. : 

An outline on the bail and custody, summary jurisdiction, 
defending counsel, establishment of facts, and responsi- 
bilities of parents is provided. 

One of the most interesting features in the juvenile 
court system is that the judges must give their reasons for 
their judgment and for their verdict and this must be 
written into the case under question. The authorities have 
found that this method is helpful and it enables the judge 
to review his thinking and the reasons for his action. 

ere are six methods of treatment described. They are 

as follows: (1) dismissal of charge; (2) recognizance 
(It is interesting to note that approximately 50 percent of 
juvenile cases were disposed of in these two methods 

of treatment.) ; (3) fines (Only a small number, approxi- 
mately 8 percent of all disposed cases were handled in this 
manner.) ; (4) committment to an educational institution 
(Approximately 12 percent of all juvenile offenders have 
n sent to such institutions.); (5) youth prison and 
suspended sentence (This is used in a very small per- 
centage of all cases.); (6) use of probation (Approxi- 
mately 22 percent were placed on probation by the court.). 

Judge Reifen writes a highly interesting, informative, 


4 iu easy-to-read article. One sees many positives in the 


venile court program as found in present-day Israel. 
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“Delinquent Personalities,” by John Clarke (October 
1962). Dr. Clarke is senior hospital medical officer of the 
Saxondale Hospital and visiting psychiatrist, Ash!ey House 
Remand Home, Worsop, Nottinghamshire. 

This article is based on the outcome of a study of 500 
boys who were committed to a Nottinghamshire remand 
home between 1958 and 1962. The author describes a num- 
ber of personalities which are found in institutionalized 
delinquents and uses this as a form of classification. 
Among the 10 types of psychopathic personalities described 
are the following: (1) Hyperthymic personalities (over- 
optimistic) ; (2) depressive personalities (pessimistic and 
distrustful) ; (3) insecure personalities (very impression- 
able, with difficulty giving vent to deep feelings and 
emotion); (4) attention-seeking personalities; (5) labile 
personalities (frequent changes of mood) ; (6) affectionless 
personalities (lacking in moral feeling); (7) weak-willed 
personalities (easily led); and (8) asthenic personalities 
(feeling of use.essness). 

It is felt that this article provides a way of classification 
of young delinquents which would be helpful in diagnosis 
and then further treatment. 


CORRECTIVE PSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by Davip H. GRONEWOLD 


The entire issue of Corrective Psychiatry for the Second 
Quarter 1962 is devoted to the four papers presented for 
the personnel of the Federal Bureau of Prisons at a sym- 
posium on “The Power To Change Behavior.” Participants 
were a psychiatrist, an anthropologist, a social psycholo- 
gist, and a psychologist. Two of the papers dealt with 
anthropological and psychological concepts from a rather 
general frume of reference. The papers of the psychiatrist 
and of the psychologist were more specific in the sense 
that they presented social science concepts in terms of 
pes aguae findings, or through the analysis of specific situa- 
ions. 

“Man Against Man: Brainwashing,” by Edgar H. Schein, 
Ph.D. (Second Quarter 1962). The author contends that the 
current theories accounting for the effectiveness of the 
Chinese in the use of their brainwashing techniques do 
not help us understand what happened. Neither the theory 
of moral degeneration in the American military units nor 
the assumption of Chinese “omnipotence” gives a satis- | 
factory explanation. The brainwashing techniques can be 
better understood through an examination in terms of 
sociopsychological theory. 

The author examines the various phases of the brain- 
washing process and indicates how techniques used led to 
attitude and behavior change. To quote him: “If one wants 
to produce behavior inconsistent with the person’s stand- 
ards of conduct, first disorganize the group which supports 
those standards, then undermine his other emotional sup- 

orts, then put him into a new and ambiguous situation 
or which standards are unclear, and then put pressure 
on him.” He goes on to suggest that there is a similarity 
between effort to produce change in prisons and some of 
the techniques used by the Chinese. He points out that it 
is not necessary to condemn the methods we use in insti- 
tutions of change, because they resemble brainwashing 
with “I prefer to think that the Communists have drawn 
on the same reservoir of human wisdom and knowledge as 
we have, but have applied this wisdom to achieve goals 
which we cannot condone.” 

The author’s interpretation makes sense to the reviewer. 
Knowledge of the social and behavioral sciences enhances 
the power to effect changes in behavior and attitudes. The 
Chinese were not restrained by ethical considerations, nor 
did they limit themselves in the use of physical or psycho- 
logical measures to achieve their ends. That change can 
be effected through manipulation of psychological tech- 
niques has been and is being demonstrated. Knowledge is 
power in the field of rehabilitation. But power, unless 
contained by ethical considerations, can be an awful thing. 
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The values of the therapist or cha agent, such as the 
conviction about the worth of the individual, and his capa- 
city to make socially acceptable choices, can be a guarantee 
for the ethical use of knowledge. 

“Man Alone: Sensory Deprivation and Behavioral 
Change,” by P. Herbert Leiderman, M.D., (Second Quarter 
1962). Recent studies on the effects of social isolation and 
sensory deprivation on psychological processes have impli- 
cations for correctional administrators. In one experiment, 
the subjects were placed in respirators under conditions 
in which the person is inhibited from movement, and tac- 
tile stimuli. The patient was unable to see any part of his 
body. The motor was kept going constantly, producing a 
duli auditory stimulus. The room admitted no natural light, 
and artificial light was minimal and constant. The subject, 
who was under observation, could see only a small area of 
ceiling and screen. Recordings were made of everything 
the subject did or said. Only 5 of the 17 subjects were able 
to stay for the 36-hour period. Six reported mental experi- 
ences which might be considered aberrant. There was a 
universal distortion of time. This and other studies indicate 
that man is dependent on “adequate and changing amounts 
of sensory and social stimulation in order to maintain his 
psychic and Sader yee functioning. When he lacks 
adequate supplies of stimuli, he may develop mental aber- 
rations invoiving imagery similar to hallucinations, a loss 
of sense of time, a loss of motor coordination, become 
unable to think or reason clearly, become less able to ini- 
tiate new tasks, perform less well on certain memory and 
visual tests, and perhaps become more susceptible to sug- 
gestion. 

The findings from this ae of research have some 
implications for the use of isolation as a punishment device. 
The author suggests that isolation is not indicated for 
those persons “who might seek out isolation as an expres- 
sion of a pathological need,” or for those “whose inner 
life is under poor control.” The psychiatrically healthy, 
though behaviorally maladaptive should be able to tolerate 
varying periods of isolation without much deleterious effect. 
However, the use of isolation might be a less efficacious 
method for teaching adaptive behavior than those which 
utilize appropriate social interaction. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


“The Work Camp as a Resource for the Treatment of 
Delinquents—Workshop 1961” (October 1962). This work- 
shop comprises six as dealing with various aspects 
of what has been termed “work camp treatment” for delin- 
quents. In tracing the history of the work camp as a 
resource for the treatment of delinquents, Lee J. Cary 
points out that these activities have served the interests 
of corrections, conservation, and the general public. Mr. 
Cary refers to earlier experiences with the work camps of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and traces the movement 
toward the application of similar camp work programs in 
the treatment of delinquents. He points out that the camp 
setting in itself may be therapeutic for certain classes of 
delinquents. He suggests that camp programs should be 
strengthened by the addition of specialized psychiatric and 
psychological services to the usual work, education, and 
recreation programs which are available in these settings. 

In the second paper of this workshop Dr. George H. 
Weber provides a detailed discussion of the services which 
should be provided in a camp for delinquent boys and the 
principles which should be followed in the organization 
of these services. He points out that rehabilitation requires 
more than simple compliance with camp regulations. Incon- 
sistent and conflicting organizational patterns will impede 
delinquents from obtaining desired goals of improvements. 

Dr. Nicholas Verve uses a case example to demonstrate 
the application of individual counseling in a work camp 
setting. Mr. Raymond F. Scannell describes the use of a 
counseling program linked to casework with the family 


_ FEDERAL PROBATION 


and the delinquent. He sees the counselor as responsible 
for the coordination of the delinquent’s camp program. 

Finally, a paper by Richard J. Bahn deals with work as 
a therapeutic medium and one by Milton J. Luger discusses 
ways of extending the work camp concept. Mr. Bahn 
emphasizes that to be therapeutic, a work experience must 
be related to the total treatment program prescribed after 
careful evaluation of the individual delinquent’s needs. Mr, 
Luger urges the scientific evaluation of work —— projects 
to enable us to better predict which delinquent will respond 
best to treatment in a work camp. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“Mental Patients in Jail—A National Disgrace,” (Parade, 
November 11, 1962). An investigation by Parade disclosed 
that at least 40,000 mental patients a year are temporarily 
detained in county and city jails until examination and 
commitment proceedings are completed. In most instances 
they are quartered in regular jail cells and treated as 
ordinary prisoners rather than as mentally disturbed per- 
sons. Although some states have laws prohibiting such 
detention few enforce them or provide other type facilities, 
Parade suggests that this deplorable situation can be 
changed if inquiries are made in individual communities 
to ascertain how mental patients are handled. It is recom- 
mended that civic clubs become informed and form anti- 
jailing committees and at the same time put pressure on 
local authorities to provide hospital facilities for the men- 
tally ill. Parade further suggests that interested citizens 
work for a strong state law to eliminate the jailing of 
mental cases and, finally, if no other facilities but jail are 
available, to take steps to have cleaner jails with appro- 
priate facilities for the detention of the mentally ill. 

“The Bored and the Violent,” by Arthur Miller (Harper's 
Magazine, November 1962). The author spent some months 
in the streets with boys of an American gang while two 
social workers were gathering material for a book on 
delinquency and gangs. Starting with the premise that 
little is known about the causes and cures of juvenile 
delinquency and even less about the narcotics problem, Mr. 
Miller made his own observations from impressions re- 
ceived leading to his conviction that the basic problem is 
sheer boredom. 

He observed that the typical gang member is not neces- F 
sarily a rebel since he may have respect, even reverence, — 
for a good girl and for his country. Essentially the delin- 
quent is a conformist. Sometimes he is a frightened kid 
who cannot stand to be alone and needs to be surrounded 
by the gang. He also may be more rejected than an un- 
wanted kitten or puppy. 

The one common denominator between rich and slum 

delinquents is that they do not know how to live when 
alone. He cites a gang from a middle class neighborhood 
who robbed houses and sold the stuff to professional fences. 
He also notes the vandalistic acts of youngsters in a> 
wealthy Connecticut town who dropped in on a party being f 
given by their own acquaintances and classmates and 
committed mayhem including bodily injuries. 
_ After reviewing the many suggested causes and factors 
in delinquency the author writes that “this social problem F 
takes on not merely its superficial welfare aspects but its 
philosophical depths which I think, are the controlling 
ones. It is not the problem of big cities alone but of rural! 
areas too; not of capitalism alone but of socialism as well; 
not restricted to the physically deprived but shared by the > 
affluent; not a racial problem alone or a problem of recent} 
immigrants, or a. purely American problem. I believe it} 
is in its present form the product of technology destroying 
the very concept of man as a nature in himself.” 

_ The cure? The cure may be in recapturing “the spirit, 
the spirit which seeks not to flee the tragedy which life 
must always be, but seek to enter into it, thereby to be 
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strengthened by the fullest awareness of its pain, its ulti- 
mate non sequitur. It is the spirit which does not mask 
put unmasks the true function of a thing, be it business, 
unionism, architecture, or love.” All the proposed solutions 
and remedies including job training programs, medical 
care, reading clinics, trained social workers, etc., will not 
matter unless it is done in the proper spirit, the spirit that 
has to be that “of those people who know that delinquents 
are a living expression of our universal ignorance of what 
life ought to be, even of what it is, and of what it truly 
means to live.” 

Although this is a provocative article with a rather 
unique aperesch, the reader is still left grasping for the 
elusive and ephemeral cure and wonders if Mr. Miller can 
propose any concrete and practical ways to return to the 
good old American spirit of past generations before the 
advert of status seeking, high pressure advertising, false 
values, influence peddling, and all the other questionable 
aspects of the current American way of life. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Casework Treatment of the Neurotic Delinquent Adoles- 
cent and the Compulsive Mother,” by Sidney Wasserman 
(November 1962). A doctoral candidate in the School of 
Applied Social Science at Western Reserve University, 
with experience including 6 years as a caseworker at Belle- 
faire Residential Treatment Center for Emotionally Dis- 
turbed Children, Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Wasserman in this 
paper explores some of the inner and outer confusion 
existent when the personalities of the compulsive mother 
and ker neurotic delinquent adolescent son enmesh. Sepa- 
rate consideration is given to the disturbance in both 
mother and son. 
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After describing this folie @ deux, the author moves into 
treatment aspects and considerations. Warmth, support, 
and reinforcement of constructive defenses in the compul- 
sive personality structure of the mother are suggested as 
the most appropriate and realistic casework approaches for 
helping her. The remainder of the article concentrates on 
therapy for the adolescent. Nevertheless, the reader is 
warned that such a mother may be so threatened by im- 
provement in the son that she may try to sabotage the 
worker’s efforts in the son’s behalf. Removal of the adoles- 
cent to a residential treatment center may well be indicated 
to disrupt the unhealthy mother-son relationship. Such 
placement is also a valuable asset to the worker in avoiding 
the role of alter super-ego in his relationship with the 
adolescent which the author suggests might easily occur 
in the own-home setting. Positives accruing from treatment 
center placement include the recognition by the adolescent 
that he can be protected from himself as well as accepted 
as an individual. Also, “As a result, the chances of his 
internalizing societal demands for acceptable behavior are 
enhanced.” 

In providing therapy the worker must, in the author’s 
view, be consistent, interested, nonpunitive, calm, firm, 
realistic, incorruptible, believe the adolescent able to 
change, and convey this belief to him. Since the child 
fears and expects counter-aggression from the worker, 
this must be vigorously avoided. Mr. Wasserman outlines 
the reaction of the adolescent to this worker role and 
states, “Once the relationship is established, the adoles- 
cent’s delinquent behavior subsides . .. .” With this 
subsidence the adolescent moves into an oral level of de- 
pendency on the worker and “treatment can proceed along 
the lines followed in treating a neurosis.” 

To conclude the article Mr. Wasserman admits that 
treatment of the neurotic delinquent adolescent is pain- 
fully slow, requires considerable skill and patience on the 
part of the worker and that, even so, success is doubtful. 
It is the author’s conviction that “Unless the worker uses 
the approach described above, however, he has practically 
no chance of guiding the boy toward new learning and 
new feelings.” 


tion administration, can make the greatest contribution of all those 


Tie WELL-TRAINED probation officer, in the present state of proba- 


who are enga 


d in this field. He is the one professional full-time 


worker in the field. Unlike the judge, the prosecutor, the psychia- 

trist, the social worker, he can devote himself entirely to the various 

phases of probation work. His, then, is the opportunity to take that 

professional which is essential to al develop- 
e 


ments. No amount of 


gislation, education, prohi 
invocation, can take the place of intelligent — 
leadership. A probation officer, with training in law, 


ition, admonition or 
oseful, professional 
sociology, crim- 


inology, penology, Ler Spe 4 and social work, and the other collateral 
-ba 


branches, blessed with we 


lanced mental and emotional equipment, 


and fortified by actual experience, can mold, develop and advance the 


cause of probation more 


any other person. 


JUDGE JUSTIN MILLER 
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~ Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Professor of Correctional Administration, Southern Illinois University 


Collected Papers on Disparity of Sentences, 
Presentence Reports, and Probation 


The Problem of Sentencing. No. X of a series 
on Problems in Criminal] Law and its Administra- 
tion, published by the Joint Committee on Con- 
tinuing Education of the American Law Institute 
and the American Bar Association. Philadelphia: 
American Law Institute, 1962. Pp. 123. $2.00. 


The statement that the imposition of sentences is the 
most difficult problem confronted by a federal judge, has 
become almost a cliche. The very nature of cliches, how- 
ever, is that they are true. The Problem of Sentencing is 
a useful document pub!ished by the Joint Committee on 
Continuing Education of the American Law Institute and 
the American Bar Association, and will be welcomed by 
federal judges. It is a helpful compilation of material on 
various aspects of sentencing and consists principally of 
extracts from law review articles, discussions at meetings 
of the American Law Institute, and similar contributions. 
Naturally, a work such as this cannot thoroughly cover 
the entire field. Its emphasis seems to be too much on 
what to do in order to “help” the criminal. In fact, the 
foreword emphasizes this aspect of penology and seems 
to pay less attention to the rights of the public. Jud 
Miller of the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, has aptly remarked in one of his 
opinions that “nice people have rights too.” The primary 
——_ of the criminal law is to protect the public. Re- 

abilitation of criminals is, of course, one of the ways 
of safeguarding the public, but the ultimate aim is the 
protection of the public and not assisting the criminal. 

A good deal is said in this interesting compilation 
concerning the much mooted topic of disparity of sentences. 
The commendable modern trend in the direction of indi- 
vidualization of punishment and the more extensive use of 
presentence investigations must necessarily result in in- 
equality of sentences. To bemoan disparity of sentences is 
almost like trying to return to an earlier era, and to 
make the punishment fit the crime instead of the criminal. 
What should be deplored, perhaps, is disparity of attitudes 
on the part of different judges, rather than mere differ- 
ences in sentences. 

Quite properly, considerable attention is devoted in this 
publication to probation and to the use of presentence 
investigations—the two great advances in penology in our 
time. But a bare mention is made, perhaps due to space 
limitations, of a still more recent advance brought about 
by a desirable measure enacted by the Congress within 
the past few years, which permits a federal judge to im- 
pose a split sentence, i.e., a sentence of imprisonment for 
a short period, followed by probation. This reviewer is of 
the opinion that this is a very helpful device, especially 
in the case of young defendants who may have to be first 
impressed with the seriousness of the law, and then may 
be rehabilitated by probation. The sting of short imprison- 
ment may make them better probationers. Sometimes 
probation alone is unfortunately mistaken by a defendant 
as misplaced leniency and weakness. 

In conclusion, this reviewer would recommend this book 
to any one interested in the problem of sentencing, be he 
a judge, a prosecuting attorney, defense counsel, or a 
probation officer. Every one of them would find some food 
for thought in this pamphlet. 


Washington, D. C. ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF 


A Glimpse Into a Probation Officer’s Day 


Conscience of the Court. By Edward Sefton 
Porter, Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1962. Pp. 203. $3.95. 


The author, who retired in 1952 as deputy chief proba- 
tion officer of the Court of General Sessions in New York 
City after 27 years’ service, obviously did not intend his 
book be a text for probation officers. Experienced or in- 
experienced, the probation officer will find nothing here 
to help him enhance his skills or techniques. He might, 
however, bask in a sort of reflected glory as the author 
describes the probation officer’s prowess, through patient 
understanding, forebearance and, occasionally, courage- 
ape “ resolving the problems of the persons depicted 
in this book. 


Essentially, Conscience of the Court is a series of | 


vignettes, starting with the author’s entree, in 1926, in 
probation work through reading an ad in an abandoned 


newspaper found in the lobby of the hotel where he | 


was then residing. The following 20 chapters each te!] a 
separate story of an individual who was, in one way or 


another, helped by a probation officer. The author portrays 3 


the probation officer in many roles, ranging from a sort 
of super sleuth who was able to prove the defendant, who 
had pleaded guilty to assault with a knife, was not the 
aggressor but the victim; and the man who stole money 
from his firm, giving no valid reason for stealing, who 
really stole to protect a father who was considered a pillar 
of righteousness but was actually a philanderer; to the 
probation officer who goes the extra mile in an attempt to 
assist the probationer. The latter is perhaps well illustrated 


in the chapter describing the probation officer who arrived | 


at his office one ee | dressed immaculately as he had 
a date that night. Told in a humorous vein, the story 
relates the events that happened to the officer that day, 


including separating a husband and wife who were fight- | 


ing, and other situations that ruined his clothing and 
caused him to be 
wait. These stories, which are presented in a dramatic 


manner, do picture the probation officer as a_ helping > 
person. The book certainly will not harm, and perhaps will | 
improve the probation-officer image with the general public. | 


Washington, D. C. EDWARD W. GARRETT 


The Story of the Illinois State Prison 


Inside the World’s Toughest Prison. By Joseph 
E. Ragen and Charles Finston. Springfield, Illi- > 


nois: Charles C. Thomas, 1962. Pp. 927. $19.50. 


I found Inside the World’s Toughest Prison to be af 
lucid, well-written, and informative report depicting the > 
maturation of a progressive prison administration pro} 
gram in one of the larger maximum-security type peni- > 
tentiaries in the country. The step-by-step administrative 
procedures used at Statesville and set forth in this publi- > 


cation would be valuable for review and consideration by 


any prison administrator confronted with the complex ° 
problems inherent in any large maximum-security type} 


institution. 


The authors have done an excellent job in setting forth i 
rules observed in the daily operation of one large maxi-| 
mum-security type institution plus sidelines and comments | 
on problems encountered over the years in specific areas} 


of institutional operation. The rules, regulations, adminis 


trative procedures, and a well-balanced program of dis | 
cipline as an integral part of the treatment prograll| 
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awreleged by Warden Ragen during his years at Statesville 
are included. 

The treatment program set out in this book points up 
the place of rehabilitative efforts in the administration of 
any penal institution, regardless of its size and type of 
inmates confined. The vocational and academic educational 
programs developed at Statesville would be a credit to 
any institution. The high degree of cooperation and ap- 
proval obtained for the educational programs from insti- 


_ tutions of higher learning is creditable not only to Warden 


Ragen’s deep devoted interest in a progressive program of 


_ prison rehabilitation but also his success in making those 
in places of authority equally conscious of this need. 


There is ample opportunity for men to leave Statesville 


_ with the skills to earn a livelihood and thus become pro- 
ductive members of society. The book reflects the feeling 


of enlightened penologists that answers are urgently 


{ needed for the problems that make it necessary for society 
to have “The 


orld’s Toughest Prison.” 
U.S. Bureau of Prisons FRED T. WILKINSON 


The Attitude of Employers Toward 
the Employment of Offenders 
Offenders as Employees. By Dr. J. P. Martin. 


New York: St. Martins Press, Inc, 1962. Pp. 
115. $7.00. 


4 assistant director of resear 


This 175-page report was prapaved by Dr. J. P. Martin, 
ch at the Cambridge Institute 


of Criminology. It is described by the author as “An 


4 
H 
4 


Enquiry—the first of its kind to throw a light upon 
reemployment of former offenders.” The aims of the study 
are summarized as follows: 

(1) To ascertain the attitudes and practices of a sample 
of employers toward the employment of men previously 
convicted of criminal offenses; (2) to ask similar questions 
regarding men, already in employment who were suspected 
or convicted of criminal offenses (whether or not these 
were connected with their jobs); (3) to relate these 
answers to information about the firms, to the circum- 
stances of the possible employment, to what was known 
about the man as an individual, and, so far as possible 
to compare the treatment of offenders with the norma 
practice of the firm. 

The methods used were those of the orthodox social 


_ survey and are presented, complete with questionnaires 
_ used, in the appendices. The site of the survey was the 
city of Reading (near London) with a population of 
_ 118,000, described as a “prosperous southern town, a 
_ regional center, with light but not heavy industry.” 


The random sample consisted of 97 firms of which 49 
employed 20 or more men and 48 employed 19 or less. The 


_ method of approach was to first address a letter to each 
_ firm, explaining the aims of the research, describing it 
_ as confidential in nature, and requesting permission for 
_ the interviewer to visit the employer’s office at a later date, 


acceptable to both parties. 
Generally speaking, the book seeks answers to three 
basic questions: (1) How did ex-offenders get on as em- 


: ployees? (2) What happens when an employee becomes 


an offender? and (3) What are employer’s attitudes toward 
various offenses? It was interesting to learn that 80 per- 
cent of the larger firms, and 21 percent of the smaller 
firms, had knowingly employed offenders at one time or 
another. It was also revealed that the majority of offenders 


i} had been absorbed in manufacturing and in service trades. 


_ While most placements were in the field of production work, 
a rather surpising 30 percent were in the collection or 


delivery of goods and money, or in clerical posts involving 


_ handling of cash receipts. About 20 percent of the ex- 
offenders had prior records including theft from their 
Ee employers. About 55 percent of the cases stayed on their 

: jobs for at least 6 months, and 45 percent for a year or 


more. Large firms appeared to have greater success in 


- dealing with ex-offenders. Only about 8 percent of the 
4 ex-offenders left their jobs because they had been re- 
4 convicted and sentenced to imprisonment or Borstal train- 
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ing, but an additional 7 percent left their jobs under sus- 
picion of having committed offenses. 

Employers’ treatment of employees who become of- 
fenders was also interesting. The author stated that it 
seemed an indisputable conclusion that, where possible, 
firms neither prosecute nor call the police but deal with 
the matter themselves. Although employers often kept 
cases out of court it did not follow that the men concerned 
were let off lightly, as about 25 percent left the firm of 
their own accord and about 70 percent of the remainder - 
were dismissed. 

With reference to employers’ attitudes toward various 
offenses there appeared to be a consensus that sex offenses 
aroused the greatest aversion, followed in turn by stealing 
from a fellow employee, and then stealing from the firm 
itself. An especially interesting section was devoted to the 
distinction between pilfering, which appeared to be ex- 
pected by a number of employers, and more serious theft. 

All in all, Offenders as Employees provides thought- 
provoking and worthwhile reading for those interested in 
what happens to offenders. There is so much similarity 
between hiring customs and procedures in England and 
in America that the reader scarcely detects any differences, 
and it oe almost without saying that the offender in 
England feels and faces the same problems as his counter- 
se in the United States. The author does not profess to 

ave thrown light on the entire field of placement and 
adjustment but constantly stresses that this limited piece 
of research leaves many unanswered questions. In the 
judgment of this reviewer the author has done a good job 
of reaching the goals as described in the three principal 
aims of the study. 


McNeil Island, Wash. ARTHUR F.. LYKKE 


The Juvenile Court and Due Process 


Procedure and Evidence in the Juvenile Court. 
Advisory Council of Judges of the National Coun- 
cil on Crime and Delinquency. New York: Na- 
tional Council on Crime and Delinquency, 1962. 
Pp. 84. $2.50. 


In the early history of the juvenile court movement, 
many safeguards were eliminated on the basis that juve- 
nile court proceedings were civil rather than criminal in 
nature. As a result, confusion and laxness on the part of 
the courts developed. During the last decade, however, their 
practices have been the subject of sharp criticism. 

During this period most persons concerned with judicial 
proceedings for children supported the juvenile court 
philosophy. Few, if any, wanted to revert to criminal 
process. On the other hand, most agreed that the elements 
of due process were necessary. Many pointed out that 
since there is no basic incompatibility between due process 
of law and the juvenile court philosophy, these two 
approaches can be reconciled in practice. Compatibility, 
however, implies coexistence. Ways and means had to be 
found for these concepts to complement each other. 

This publication represents a great stride in this di- 
rection. Its six chapters covering Basic Principle, Notice 
and Petition, The Hearing, The Right to Counsel, Problems 
of Evidence, and Adjudication are meaty and well docu- 
mented. It does not become bogged down with some of the 
early issues which produced much heat but little light. 
It meets the issue squarely, namely, what are the elements 
of a fair hearing to meet the requirements of due process 
to which a child and his parent are entitled in juvenile 
court? 

In addition to listing the cases, a careful review of the 
literature in the field was made including three closely 
related publications—Standards for Specialized Courts 
Dealing With Children, Children’s Bureau, 1954; Guides 
for Juvenile Court Judges, National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, 1957; and the 1959 revision of the Standard 
Juvenile Court Act. A number of procedures were recom- 
mended such as recognition of the two parts of the hearing 
—adjudication and disposition, witness testifying under 
oath, that a child not be compelled to testify against 
himself over the objection of parent or counsel, the right 
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to counsel and the assignment of counsel under certain 
conditions, the exclusion of hearsay evidence in the ad- 
judication hearing, and limiting the use of probation re- 
ports to the disposition part of the hearing. 

A ae is made that the quantum of evidence 
required in the adjudication hearing be “clear and convinc- 
ing” as used in serious civil cases such as fraud. This 
presents a balanced approach between “beyond a reason- 
able doubt” and a mere “preponderance.” 

A judicial pene warning to the parties is not 
supported on the grounds that “possibility of commitment 
or separation from the parent might well cause fear and 
hostility and interfere with a helping approach.” Many 
believe that this is part of preparing a person for a court 
hearing by the probation officer and that lack of such 
information may engender even greater hostility. 

The —y is taken that reports used in disposition 
should put in evidence thus providing an opportunity 
to challenge. This position, however, seems to be weakened 
by the following statement: “On the other hand, disclosure 
and examination must not be carried to the point that 
they interfere with securing expert opinion or defeat 
therapeutic relationships.” The first reason appears to have 
little validity. The second, danger to therapeutic relation- 
ships, may lessened or eliminated at least as far as 
the child is concerned since he may be excused from the 
courtroom. When a judge relies upon expert opinion in 
the form of diagnosis or recommendations, such informa- 
tion, to insure fairness, should be made available to counsel, 
to other experts, and to the a or parents as the 
case may be in a manner which will eliminate or reduce 
therapeutic dangers to a minimum. 

Those who were interested in getting more process 
into the standard acts rather than through appellate 
court decisions, which have at best been slow and often 
in conflict, will be particularly happy with this publication. 
It is hoped that the publication will be given judicial notice 
by the appellate courts. It is written in a_ nontechnical 
style and should be read by all interested in juvenile 
court procedures. The field is indebted to Nanette Dembitz, 
the attorney who prepared the draft, to the Advisory 
Council of Judges, and to the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency for this contribution. 


U.S. Children’s Bureau WILLIAM H. SHERIDAN 


Programs and Facilities For Disturbed Children 


Residential Treatment For The Disturbed Child. 
By Herschel Alt. New York: The International 
Universities Press, Inc., 1961. Pp. 411. $7.50. 


This book comes at a time when more and more persons 
are asking: What are we going to do with these children? 
What is residential treatment? Why is it so expensive? 
How can we justify spending so much money on so few 
children? 

State officials and legislators in most of our 50 states 
are questioning professionals as to the reality of ap- 
propriating money for the care of 40 or 50 children when 
there are many more who need service. The legislator 
wants to know: How many children in our state need this 
service? Why can’t all these children be cared for in our 
state hospitals? Why don’t we build an institution large 
enough to care for all these children? Should we build a 
building for these children on the grounds of one of the 
state hospitals? 

While these and many other very realistic questions 
are being asked, there is also a tremendous amount of 
pressure being created for more and better services for 
our mentally ill, both children and adults. The “bell 
ringers for mental health” are being heard and the door- 
to-door campaign is causing more people to think of these 

roblems. Many of these people then ask “what can we 
0?” Because of this the demand for services becomes 
greater and greater. This pressure is causing public offi- 
cials and legislators to turn to the professionals for 
guidance. Unfortunately the professionals are sometimes 
quite limited in the answers they can give. This is espe- 
cially true when the questions relate to children that are 
emotionally disturbed or mentally ill. When the questions 
relate to residential treatment for these children the 
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answers become even more limited. This is because the 

number of professionals who have actually had both 

Seainings and experience in this field are few and far 
ween. 

Herschel Alt’s book Residential Treatment for the Dis. 
turbed Child comes at a time when professionals are 
finding themselves pushed to the wall by citizens, members 
of agency boards, public officials, and legislators who 
are eng with the problem of what to do. This 
book will tell both the professional and nonprofessional 
what we can do for these children. The book is very well 
organized and gives an excellent report on the evolution 
of residential treatment. It is my opinion that this detailed 
description of the past and the various periods of tran- 
sition is essential to understanding what is being at- 
| ag today and what is being contemplated for the 

uture. 

The second part of the book deals with “Community 
Factors in Planning Residential Treatment” and here, 
of course the questions previously mentioned will find many 
answers. Not final answers and maybe not simple answers, 
but they are definite answers in terms of our present-day 
knowledge and experience. 

In summarizing some of his material Mr. Alt refers to 
a concept that is being discussed by those administerin 

rograms for delinquents and also public officials an 

egislators who have responsibility for creating and 
maintaining programs for delinquents. 


“A logical oe which this suggests is whether 
the specialized institution for delinquents is likely to 
continue as such, or whether it will be absorbed into 
the total scope of residential treatment programs, in 
accordance with our present thinking about the com- 
mon needs of the delinquent and the non-delinquent 
and the pa of treatment grounded in the needs 
of the child rather than in symptomatic behavior. This 
implies that the delinquent child would be seen as an 
emotionally disturbed child and would be allocated to 
whatever facility can best serve his needs. Whether we 
are ready for this kind of disposition of the delinquent 
child is an open question. I am inclined to believe that 
we are not sag ready to do away with the specialized 
institution for the delinquent. 

“While the — may be ready to accept treatment 
for the individual delinquent, it is far from ready to 
dispense with the procedures which assure to it con- 
trol of delinquent behavior and community protection 
which are symbolized by specialized institutions for 
delinquents.’ 


Throughout the book Mr. Alt gives realistic answers to 
many of the practical questions that are being asked every- 
day. This very basic and essential information is presented 
without the usual clinical jargon. It is easy to read. It 
is enjoyable to read. In fact, if each member of our 
legislative appropriations committees would read _ this 
book, I am sure the services for emotionally disturbed 
children might suddenly take “a giant step” forward. 

For those who are interested in the actual creation or 
operation of a residential treatment program for emo 
tionally disturbed children this book can serve as a guide 
and source of valuable information. Mr. Alt is not speaking 
from an ivory tower and he is not speaking from knowledge 
without experience. As you read = Soa cottage life, group 
living, clinical services, psychiatry (plane and analytical), 
education, maintenance of the Po plant, staff morale, 
runaways, the community, and all the other basic ingred- 
ients of an institutional program serving children, Mr. 
Alt has been there. Sometimes clinicians forget they 
cannot treat the child if the child is absent from the institu 
tion. Mr. Alt has lived the realities of institutional life 
He has lived with sick children and those more often 


referred to as “tough kids.” He has been a working part 


of a team of persons and scientific disciplines which crea 

and integrated a treatment philosophy in an established 
institutional program that was definitely not clinically 
oriented. Many administrators, board members, and public 
officials are facing this identical problem in their ow 
agencies or states and this book can be a first step in the 
transition they are either facing or passing through. Hert, 
again, Mr. Alt is realistic and demonstrates that there 
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no one way, no easy way, and no way that is free of 
pitfalls, hard knocks, and sometimes vicious opposition. 

Mr. Alt takes the reader through the years of transition 
at Hawthorne Cedar Knolls and clearly describes what 
js involved as a a changes the basic philosophy, 
in this case from a philosophy of custody to one of diag- 
nosis and treatment. Starting with the types of children 
served, the reader can observe the development and opera- 
tion of this residential treatment program. Both theoretical 
concepts and the practical methods are described. For the 
reader who wants working examples of how the theories 
and methods are applied there is a continous scattering 
of case material. . 

The third part of the book is a presentation of three 
case reports. The reports are complete and detailed and 
do an excellent job of illustrating the treatment methods 
described in other parts of the book. : 

If you are one of the persons asking questions about 
residential treatment for children, this is a book you 
should read. If you are one of the persons who think 
you know all the answers about institutional care and 
residential treatment of children, you ought to read this 
book. 


onsite, Conn. CHARLES W. LEONARD 


Indictment of Capital Punishment 


Death Row Chaplain. By Byron Eshelman, with 
Frank Riley. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1962. Pp. 252. $4.50. 


Death Row Chaplain is an articulate and eloquent appeal 
by the Reverend Byron Eshelman, Protestant chaplain at 
San Quentin, challenging the death sentence as an effec- 
tive agent in American penology. His book, however, is 
more than an examination of capital punishment; it is 
the moving credo of a prison chaplain told in human idiom. 
The book’s value is that it translates into readable lay 
terms an anachronism: Use of capital punishment to 
avenge the violence of passion and of the psychopath. 

Chaplain Eshelman’s book is candidly biased. But he 
serves his opinion in the forthright language of modern 
psychology and penology: “The very presence of the death 
sentence inevitably sabotages a social or institutional pro- 
gram of reformation .... The death penalty is a block 
to social therapy, to maturation, for it shouts that there 
are moods, feelings and acts we do not understand. No deep 
and significant character growth can take place other than 
in an atmosphere of unconditional acceptance.” As you 
can see, Chaplain Eshelman does not eschew the extrava- 
gant or controversial. He says, flatly, for example, that 
Caryl Chessman died innocent of the “red light” murders 
for which he was convicted. He cited as an authority Cali- 
fornia State Senator Farr who declared, “The fickle wheel 
of chance, not the scale of justice, determines the degree 
of punishment.”’ And Chaplain Eshelman declares, “The 
culture that resorts to the death penalty, as a means of 
coping with its trouble, is evidencing the same despera- 
tion, panic and outrage as the emotionally twisted individ- 
ual who, in his instability, kills a fellow human bein: . The 
striking paradox is that, in embracing capital punishment 
as a co of destroying evil, we enshrine the very same 
evil in our person as agents of the state and of society.” 
The book is rich jn generalizations: “Criminals unwit- 
tingly perform a divine mission of disrupting the idol- 
atrous complacency of modern society. They shake us and 
upset us by menacing our precious substitutes for God— 
our money, our homes, our automobiles, our jewels, even 
our families and our bodies.” 

Again: “It is no accident that we find some of the great 
figures of the Old Testament to be murderers, self-con- 


ted fessed and repentant. Moses, who led the Jewish people 


from slavery in Egypt, murdered an Egyptian foreman in 
his youth. This crime proved to be a source of humanity 
and teachability for Moses, as it can for all men.” 

And: “What is required in the death penalty from the 
Yewpoint of theology, and truly from the viewpoint of 
| Society, too, is that the egocentricity of the individual, not 
the husk of his body, perish... .” 
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No matter what one’s personal viewpoint, one must 
se that Chaplain Eshelman and his able collaborator 

rank Riley have presented an articulate apology for abo- 
lition of the death sentence. Through Death Row Chaplain 
we come to know and to feel classical sympathy for Chess- 
man, the slow-witted Billy Witt, Barbara Graham, Jack 
Santo, Billy Cook, Lloyd Gomez (who told Chaplain Eshel- 
man, “I don’t want to live any more.”) ; those who walked 
to the gas chamber in dignity and in terror. The book is 
readable; its appeal is to the public rather than to an 
audience of penologists and fellow chaplains. 

The book’s value, therefore, lies in its obvious appeal to 
the layman; for there is little doubt that efforts to evolve 
soundly principled reform in correctional practice must 
reach the public, which, after all, must supply the insist- 
ence and the funds for more social workers, counselors, 
psychiatric caseworkers, training schools, and workshops 
—— the alternatives to the prison system in which we now 
work. 

It is hardly fair to Chaplain Eshelman, however, to 
ignore his areas of silence. For instance, although he is 
both eloquent and persuasive in his theological arguments, 
he does not remind his readers that capital punishment 
per se is moral under certain circumstances. 

“A criminal may be executed if juridical proof has 
established the moral certainty that he has committed a 
grave crime for which the state, in the interest of the 
common welfare, inflicts capital punishment, and if some- 
one has been authorized by the state to execute the sen- 
tence ....” (Moral Theology, Rev. Heribert Jone, O.F.M., 
CAP, J.C.D., and Rev. Urban Adelman, O.F.M., CAP, 
J.C.D.; Katholische Moraltheologie, Father Heribert Jone.) 

“The state has this right (of capital punishment) since 
the penalty of death is sometimes necessary for safeguard- 
ing the common weal and only the state has the duty of 
safeguarding society. Capital punishment must be reserved 
for the most serious crimes and these must be fully proven 
(Moral Theology by Dominic Pruemmer, 0O.P.; 
Vademecum Theologiae Moralis, Verlag Herder, O.P.) 

“God has given the state the right over life and death, 
as He has given to every man the right of self-defense 
against unjust aggression. This moral power of the state 
has been universally acknowledged in Christian tradition. 
It is explicitly declared in Scripture to have existed in the 
Jewish state (Exod. 22, 18, sqq.) ; it was recognized in the 
Roman polity by St. Paul (Rom. 13, 4) .... If, therefo 
capital punishment is necessary for peace and security o 
life and property, and if no less punishment avails, it is 
conceded to the state by God the source of all authority, 
Whose will is that man should live without unjust molesta- 
tion ....” (Moral and Pastoral Theology (Vol. Il), Henry 
Davis, S.J.) 

In citing this basic moral right of the state, I do not 
intend to discredit the obvious sincerity of Chaplain Eshel- 
man’s indictment. However, I believe he leaves us with the 
impression that portions of the Old Testament are, in 
themselves, anachronistic in order to prove that “an eye 
for an eye” is out of context in this age. The prevalence 
of the death penalty in the Old Testament for all es of 
offenses may reflect the stern discipline of early Judaic 
society in its development from the primitive; but, taken 
out of context, it also overlooks the overwhelming evidence 
of mercy, the urgent sense of God-inspired justice and 
humanity which motivates the Jew historically—a point 
which Chaplain Eshelman concedes by using Moses’ slayi g 
of his foreman as a “source of humanity and teachability. 

I have found, too, other flaws in the theological argu- 
ment; namely, citing the admonition of Jesus: “Judge not, 
lest ye be judged” as a deterrent to use of capital punish- 
ment. Certainly, there is a great difference between so- 
ciety’s imposing the death sentence upon a looter or upon 
a spy whose activity endangers a free nation and free men 
everywhere and an individual’s “casting the first stone” 
at Mary Magdalene. 

But, theological differences aside, Chaplain Eshelman is 
a dedicated person striving to breach prejudices which are 
as old as man and as old as man’s passion for revenge. 
If I were to criticize this sincere book, not theologically 
but only as one who works within a prison every day, I 
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would argue only against its restriction to death row, even 
a such a restriction enhances the book’s popular 
appeal. 

All of us chaplains are “Death Row Chaplains,” but, 
thank God, more and more infrequently. For example, at 
the Ohio Penitentiary where I serve, there are 8 men in 
death row, and only one execution date set at the time 
that I sat to write these notes. There have been 2 execu- 
tions this year (30 during the previous decade). Neverthe- 
less, the conditions within Ohio’s correctional system are 
part of the national shame: Our reformatories and prisons 
are crowded as never before. My own prison—third largest 
in the Nation—is compressed within 21 square acres in 
the heart of our busy capital city. Newspapers across Ohio 
have done their best, within their crowded pages, to tell 
our story to the public; yet much remains to be done before 
the law-abiding counterpart to our inmate realizes how 
much a faulty correctional system costs, not only in dollars 
but in wasted human resources. 

In appealing to the public for an understanding of our 
penal problems, the book falls short only because of its 
restriction; it quickly glosses over the use of nonpunitive 
measures such as probation, psychiatric help, and religious 
counseling in and out of prisons. It merely touches the 
issue of “the punishment to fit the crime” as against “the 
treatment to fit the criminal.” And it never explains to the 
public why the prison administrator, the parole authority, 
and the social agencies need public support—and finances 
—to accomplish sound alternatives to a penal system 
which, because of public apathy, too often assaults, rather 
than treats, the prisoner’s mind and soul. 

Chaplain Eshelman merely mentions the archaic Mc- 
Naughton Rule through which our courts now interpret 
“legal responsibility,” even though the “rule” no longer 
has either scientific or moral (Is there a difference?) 
validity. Discarding the McNaughton Rule and replacing it 
with the obvious scientific and moral alternatives would 
be far more revolutionary and just than mere abolition of 
capital punishment; for it would open clinical doors for the 
treatment and rehabilitation of men not only on “Death 
Row” but for thousands of others in our prisons, too. 

Frankly, however, I found Chaplain Eshelman’s book 
both literate and enjoyable. I welcome the book because 
I am sure that it will be widely read and because it will 
make more people aware of a part of the life we lead 
behind prison walls. 


Columbus, Ohio THE REv. C. VALERIAN LUCIER, O.P. 


An Interdisciplinary Approach 
to the Criminal Law 


Criminal Law. Edited by Richard C. Donnelly, 
Joseph Goldstein, and Richard D. Schwartz. New 
York: The Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1962. 
Pp. 1169. $15. 


Lawyers and scientific workers in the field of crime 
ignore problems created by their failure of communication 
only at the risk of abandoning their responsibilities in the 
administration of justice. Although it is clear that the 
values of political democracy preserved in a system of 
criminal justice cannot be sacrificed outright merely at 
the behest of scientific claims of ability to manipulate 
personality and behavior, it is equally clear that this 
system cannot remain rigidly aloof from scientific prin- 
ciples that can be usefully employed in achieving its ends. 
Evolution of a satisfactory solution surely must be via 
enhancing understanding and communication between the 
two cultures of law and science. The psychiatrist pressing 
for wholly indeterminate sentences for offenders as to 
whom he possesses little therapeutic insight or experience 
ought to assess the implications of the role of political 
philosopher he has assumed. Similarly, the judge, refusing 
a psychiatric clinic in his court for fear that irreligion 
and refusal to uphold community standards comprise the 
heart of psychotherapy, sorely needs an education in what 
the psychological sciences have been doing for the past 50 
years. 
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How is this interchange of knowledge to come about? 
Formal interdisciplinary education offers the most efficient 
avenue of approach. Criminal Law, by Messrs. Donnelly, 
Goldstein, and Schwartz, represents an effort to supply 
teaching materials by which law students may be directed 
toward a fulfillment of the law’s responsibility in this 
field. In the Introduction the editors point out: 

“We seek not only precision in the analysis of the 
criminal law, but also the development of an ability 
in its students to communicate and understand the 
significance of the work of many disciplines. All of 
us recognize and feel that any knowledge can be used 
to destroy or enlarge individual freedom, dignity, 
creativity, and well-being. Thus we have a special re- 
sponsibility for devising guarantees that scientific 
developments will be used to reinforce, not undermine, 
the democratic values a law of crimes should be de- 
signed to protect.” (p. 4.) 


To these ends the book provides three chapters, each of 
which “is an entity which permits a total view of the 
criminal process, though from different vantage points,” 
Chapter One, divided into four parts, commences with a 
detailed description of the arrest and sentencing of a 
pediatrician for committing homosexual acts on boys en- 
trusted to his psychotherapeutic care. Part One includes 
material by which the sentencing decision in the case is to 
be evaluated, including discussion of a followup study of 
children with early sexual experiences and a contrast of 
the complexities of homosexual therapeutic needs with the 
lack of treatment facilities at the prison to which the 
doctor was sent. 

Part Two takes as its central theme the claim the pedia- 
trician had made that he committed the offenses as part 
of a new system of psychotherapy. Subdividing this part 
presents, first, readings on the problem of whether the 
quest for scientific knowledge ought to justify what would 
otherwise be legally or morally reprehensible, such as 
cancer research with volunteer inmates or the importation 
of obscenity for research purposes. There follows the ques- 
tion of whether therapeutic abortion ought to be permitted 
and, if so, under what circumstances. Excerpts from writ- 
ings of Dr. Alan F. Guttmacher provide a background of 
wide experience for the consideration of this problem. 

Part Three is devoted primarily to material for a legis- 
lative decision on whether consensual homosexual acts be- 


tween adults in private ought to be the subject of criminal F 
sanctions. Almost all of this is the “testimony” of clergy, § 


psychologists, law professors, sociologists, statisticians, 
anthropoiogists, homosexuals, judges, newsmen—in short, 
from almost every source that might be deemed relevant. F 
The final part of this chapter relates to the parole or 
pardon of the offending physician, and again the pages are 
occupied by letters to parole boards, parole files, the use 
of prediction tables in parole and the problem of recidivism 
among sex offenders. Thus there is presented a comprehen 
sive view of the criminal process from arrest to release, 
with distinct emphasis on expanding the conception of 
what is relevant to decision-making. 

Chapter Two concentrates on the statutes and appellate 
opinions that are the staple of legal education, although 
here, too, are the writings of Kant, Von Hentig, Bentham, 
Freud, and others whose views are usually omitted from F 
traditional casebooks. Entitled “Promulgating a Criminal, 
Penal, Correction of ‘?’ Code,” this chapter is the closest F 
analogy to traditional criminal law casebooks, although the F 


analogy cannot be pressed too closely. For —— ms 
ile the 


subjects of theft and parties are covered thinly w : 
capital punishment controversy is explored in substantial 
depth. It seems, however, that to the extent that a student 
emerges from a course using this book conversant wi 
traditional legal doctrine, it is to be derived primarily 
from the work done out of Chapter Two. Here are matt 
rials relating to act and to intent as requisites of crime, 
with the latter divided into sections on “purposely” and 
“knowingly” as related to bigamy, stealing, murder, and 
possession of marijuana; and, “recklessly” and “negli- 
gently” as related to operating a vehicle and in operating 
a nightclub (the Coconut Grove fire case). Here too art 
the problems of causation and provocation. A major po 
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tion of Chapter Two is devoted to Part Six, “Under What 
Circumstances and to What Extent Are Health (mental 
and physical) and Age (chronological and psychological) 
of the Defendant Relevant to His Criminal Liability.” The 
defense of insanity occupies 114 of the 150 pages of this 
part, and most of this is devoted to problems of the Dur- 
ham case. The problem of health is that of alcoholism 
while the problems of age are youth (delinquency and 
mental deficiency) and aged (arteriosclerosis and senile 
psychosis) . 

The final chapter, “A Reexamination of the Criminal 
Law in Terms of Groups,” deals with problems covered 
earlier only in connection with such entities as conspira- 
cies, corporations, religious bodies, and political action 

ups. 

Tiithowsh in a compilation of this magnitude it would 
be unlikely that all would agree on all inclusions and ex- 
clusions, it does seem somewhat incredible that nowhere 
in the 1,169 pages is there anything by Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck. This means that predictive devices in 
sentencing, identification of eg what is encom- 
passed in a truly comprehensive followup study, and 
many other subjects in which the Gluecks have pioneered 
are either omitted entirely from courses the editors con- 
template or are discussed with the handicap of the absence 
of original documentation. In view of the purpose of 
making the book strong in areas such as these it must be 
a point of major criticism that such leading works are 
not made available. 

In the Preface the editors voice the belief that “while 
the book has been primarily designed for law students 
we believe that it will prove useful for students of social 
control and criminology.” There is little question but that 
any social science curriculum would be enriched by courses 
focusing on the relevance of “extra-legal” thought to the 
pions of criminal justice. Moreover, the inclusion of 
engthy extracts from court records, trial transcripts, and 
similar documents should serve well to promote insight 
= the nature of the criminal process for all unfamiliar 
with it. 

As far as workers in the correctional field are concerned, 
one would expect the book to have little impact, primarily 
because it is too pedagogically organized. For example, 
the editors suggest that it may be useful to attempt to 
formulate answers to such questions as, “Considering law 
» as a method of social control, what ends should men en- 
deavor to achieve by law? Are these ends desirable in 
themselves or as means to ends desirable but more re- 
mote?” Probation officers, parole agents, clinical psycholo- 
' gists, etc., unfortunately have not enough time to devote 
to such problems, too little influence in bringing about 
societal changes that might be suggested by the answers 
and, perhaps, too little experience in dealing with problems 
at this level of abstraction. Aside from the need such 
persons would have to disregard the theoretical orienta- 


" — tion of the materials, the fact that much of what is pre- 


sented is given piecemeal—with parts of the same article 

found in as many as three places or as a brief paragraph 
_ extract—would seem to frustrate the desire to pursue 
_ What appears to be highly relevant material. 

_ But the most important question that must be asked is 
_ I regard to the book’s major purpose of facilitating com- 
_ munication and understanding of extra-legal disciplines. 
; Certainly the book provides considerable opportunity to 
_Ttead what nonlawyer members of the community, both 
» &xpert and lay, have had to say about the people and prob- 
lems with which the criminal law has traditionally been 
involved. The difficulty, however, is that, as the editors 
say, “their reliability and relevance should not be taken 
for granted. They should be subjected to responsible and 
» critical scrutiny.” But how is a law student, with no 
| background in these subjects, to understand, no less eval- 
/ uate, Alexander and Staub’s discussion of superego control 


a over instincts or articles dealing with Cultural Factors in 


@ the Structuralization of Perception, replete with the tech- 
» Nical terms of sociological theory? A bland statement that 
' Mentation or personality is organized into Ego, Superego, 
and Id is more likely to be rejected than understood. The 
Point is that one does not learn psychiatry, sociology, 
 4nthropology, or biology by exposure to brief excerpts 
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dealing with particularized problers; not even a first year 
law student can do this. This is not to say that the editors 
are to be criticized for not offering a course in psychiatry 
or sociology in tandem with their law course. But the 
limits of what can be learned about these subjects through 
the readings are severe, and is not this the kind of learn- 
ing that is needed as the basis for understanding and 
communication? 

The book goes far toward demonstrating the relevance 
of extra-legal material; but, it seems to make little Prog. 
ress in training lawyers to deal with these materia 
creatively and critically. Perhaps such training is mis- 
placed in an undergraduate course—even with this book— 
and belongs in a well-rounded graduate program in which 
exposure to courses in the relevant subjects builds upon 
the intricacies of the law so as to achieve that in ation 
from which the responsibilities of the bar may then be 
satisfactorily discharged. 


Boston College Law School SANForRD J. Fox 


A Primer of Psychiatry 


A Handbook of Emotional Illness and Treat- 
ment. By Richard C. Robertiello, M.D. Larchmont, 
New York: Argonaut Books, 1961. Pp. 159. $3.95. 


The author of an elementary book on a technical subject 
designed for popular consumption assumes, to some degree, 
a far greater responsibility than the simplified version 
of his subject would suggest. Indeed, his responsibility is, 
in some respects, greater than the writer of school texts 
or technical monographs on the subject. In the latter in- 
stance the reader is generally under the guidance of the 
teacher, while in the case of a more advanced work the 
reader’s own background in his field provides him with a 
critical yardstick by which to judge the work in hand. 
But when a primer is aimed at the public, by what stand- 
ard is the public to judge? What baseline does it have by 
which to evaluate the extent to which the book covers the 
field in an objective, inclusive manner? What guidelines 
does it have to detect distortions, deletions, unproved prop- 
ositions, or the author’s own interpretations? It is with 
such questions in mind that a book such as the present one 
must be evaluated. In this reviewer’s opinion the book 
leaves much to be desired. 

For one thing, the question arises as to how elementary 
one ought to be in simplifying the subject. I do not believe 
that the substance of psychiatry need be reduced to the 
degree of simplicity that it is in the present case. Indeed, 
simplifying to this degree might just as well have been 
done in an expanded glossary of the more common psy- 
chiatric terms. If the material be broadened to textual 
proportions, it should be broad enough to give a well- 
rounded picture of the field. It should show the spectrum 
of grays between the blacks and the whites. After all, the 
field of psychiatry is not so abstruse that its concepts are 
beyond the compass of the average intelligent person. What 
is more, if one is interested enough in the subject, one 
would want a fuller treatment of the subject short of a 
text such as Noyes and Kolb. In fine, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, the present handbook represents an unnecessarily 
extreme degree of simplification of the subject. 

Since the book is aimed at the public there is much 
danger that words, phrases, or ideas incorrectly or un- 
critically employed may leave erroneous and distorted 
impressions on readers to whom this book may well be the 
first introduction in print to the field of psychiatry. And, 
since first impressions are so important, and frequently 
color all subsequent approaches to the subject, it is of 
paramount importance that the author of such a book be 
extremely cautious in his handling of the material. 

With respect to these last critical comments, a few 
illustrations may be mentioned. The author, for example, 
uses the term “insane” where he means mentally ill. The 
psychiatric profession avoids the use of this term (which 
admittedly was once a respectable part of its vocabulary) 
and now relegates it to the sphere of legal discourse where 
the term is applied to those people whom the courts have 
formally declared to be of unsound mind. 
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- In his discussion of epilepsy, the author states, “Ob- 
viously, an epileptic should never drive a car.” This is 
certainly an outdated concept. It is contrary to modern 
thinking which takes the view that under proper treatment 
and supervision the epileptic person should be permitted 
to live as normal a life as possible, even to driving a car. 
in, reference is made to the “epileptic personality” 
which modern psychiatric thinkin regards as a myth. 
Senile psychosis is categorically as occurring 
“in people over seventy.” This statement represents a 
double distortion: It is implied that the senile psychosis 
occurs only over 70, and always over 70. It need hardly be 
stated that senile psychosis may occur under 70 on the one 
hand, and that it need not occur over 70, on the other. 

These are but a few of numerous such categorical state- 
ments which to the uninitiate may create erroneous im- 
pressions. To those individuals who work in the fields 
ancillary to psychiatry, such impressions may have far- 
reaching consequences. And even to laymen such uncritical 
or unqualified statements may seriously hamper their 
understanding in this field. 

The book is replete with numerous case studies, but these 
case studies present such well-tailored “typical” illustra- 
tions of clinical material that, again, would suggest to the 
unsophisticated reader that in psychiatric practice case 
material isso clear cut. In actual practice, of course, it 
is rare to find clinical material that so ——, fits the 
textbook picture, and in any event, the logical unfurling 
and interpretation of the matrial is generally an arduous 
and complex task and it is only fair to point out to the 
reader in a book of this kind that the clinical pictures as 
here presented represent the distillate of many hours of 
investigation and interpretation. 

One of the more objectionable features of this small book 
is the chapter called “How To Determine Whether One 
Needs Therapy.” This chapter is little more than a ques- 
tionnaire of 25 questions followed by the statement that 
“If your answers to more than five of these questions are 
‘yes’ it would be wise for you to consider seriously the 
possibility of psychotherapy or psychoanalysis.” This kind 
of thing is do-it-yourself journalism. If it belongs any- 
where—and we doubt it—it is in ladies’ magazines and 
Sunday supplements and not in a book, no matter how 
elementary, that purports to be a serious exposition of 
psychiatry. 

There is little to commend this book. It is a poorly 
thought-out work which is more likely to produce miscon- 
ceptions and half-developed ideas in readers who are well- 
advised to seek elsewhere for more carefully written 
expositions of psychiatry. 

Saint Elizabeths Hospital Mauris M. PLATKIN, M.D. 

Washington, D.C. 


Treatment of Juvenile Delinquents Compared 


Juvenile Justice. By Ola Nyquist. London: Mac- 
millan and Co., Ltd., 1961. Pp. 302. $12.00. 


_ In choosing to publish Juvenile Justice by Ola Nyquist, 
assistant professor of criminal policy at the University 
of Uppsala, Uppsala, Sweden, the Cambridge Studies in 
Criminology have provided opportunity for the wide- 
spread distribution of a thorough, technical, comparative 
study of two significantly different frameworks for dealing 
with the juvenile offender. In this work the author de- 
scribes and critically analyzes the organization and opera- 
tions of the Swedish Child Welfare Boards (and related 
services) and the California Juvenile Courts and Youth 
Authority. His efforts were complicated by the fact that 
Sweden had adopted new legislation in the child welfare 
field which came into operation shortly after the comple- 
tion of his writing. The author acknowledges the changes, 
but could only guess at their practical effect. The North 
American reader, outside of California (whose progressive 
legislation is somewhat unique), is faced with the task of 
assimilating the knowledge of the two discussed systems 
with that of his own jurisdiction. The task is not impos- 
sible and the results will be of assistance in understanding 
and evaluating a local situation, though the process may 
be a complicated one. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


The book is divided into three parts, unfortunately with 
overlap and repetition among the parts. The first section 
provides a point-by-point comparison of the specific services 
and methods of the two jurisdictions, from the time of 
initial contact with law-enforcement agencies to a final 
disposition of proceedings concerning a child. 

The second part is concerned with the structural differ. 
ences of the methods of dealing with juvenile offenders as 
compared with adult offenders. Extensive historical mate. 
rial is well presented in this section and the reasons behind 
~ differentiation among jurisdictions are thoroughly 

scussed, : 

The final part is devoted to a continuation of the dis. 
cussion of what type of engnupeton should be provided 
to deal with the juvenile offender, both on a comparative 
basis as between Sweden and California, as well as with 
references to other methods and theoretical considerations, 
This plan could have provided the format for a coherent, 
easily followed thesis. Unfortunately the author did not 
fully achieve this. 


Sometimes confusion rather than clarity results from the 
author’s descriptions. Lacking previous knowledge of the 
general principles and framework of the Swedish system, 
a North American reader may find it difficult to envisage 
the system as a whole; there is a tendency to become lost 
in the morass of individual provisions. The statistical 
materials, which are mostly grouped together in the middle 
of the book, are not fully integrated with the text. The 
author chose to use two major type settings in the body of 
the text, though no reason for this form of varied emphasis 
o—_ be ascertained and it was quite confusing to this 
reader. 

Perhaps the most significant drawback in the juvenile 
welfare field is our lack of knowledge of the effectiveness 
of the methods we employ. As others have said, we blindly 
continue on our path of dealing with delinquents according 
to our established patterns, too often ignoring the results 
of our efforts and avoiding evaluation of the success or 
failure thereof. Nyquist has intensively described the 
framework of two distinct systems of handling the juve 
nile offender, but the value of one system over the other 
is not compared since he is primarily concerned with the 
authority behind the services, rather than with the services 
themselves. Yet he does state that though the frameworks 
may differ widely, the day-by-day care of a child depends 
more on the inherent qualities of the system and those 
running it than on the structural foundations. The point 
is impressed upon the reader that we must constantly seek 
to keep our attention upon the realities of treatment and 
not be deceived into thinking that because our organiza- 
tional charts and statutory provisions are well conceived 
our treatment will necessarily be of the same caliber. 

The most significant conclusion is that “the socially 
maladjusted juvenile offender in need of special care has 
the same chance, theoretically, of getting his case properly 
determined regardless of the type of competent organiza 
tion” (p.221). Similarly, the effectiveness of the treatment 
to be provided thereafter will not depend upon the “com- 
petent organization,” but rather on the ability of those 
dealing with the offender and the caliber of the facilities 
provided. There is no indication that one system more than 
the other has inherent qualities which would enable it to 
produce better results in working with juveniles. On the 
contrary, the quality of service will depend upon factors 
other than the structural framework. It is doubtful that 
quality can ever be legislated. 

Nyquist’s analysis is highly objective; he avoids the 
myths which have grown up around the juvenile court, 
and he refrains from hypothesis or speculation beyond 
reasonable ground. Though his form of expression is not 
as clear or succinct as it might be, this work nevertheless 
deserves the attention of all who are responsible for the 
planning of our legislation and programs in the delit- 
quency field. 


Toronto, Canada JAMES FELSTINER 
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Selected Readings in Crime and Delinquency 


The Sociology of Crime and Delinquency. Mar- 
vin E. Wolfgang, Leonard Savitz, and Norman 
Johnston (editors). New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1962. Pp. 423. $6.75. 


The editors of this book of readings have brought to- 
gether 51 selections bearing on the sociological study of 
crime and delinquency. Descriptive data have been in- 
duded, but the primary emphasis was to bring together 
in one volume the important empirical and theoretical 
research in the area of deviant behavior. This is in line 
with the empirical and theorectical orientation of American 
sociology. Some of the selections include abbreviated 
journal articles and many consist of excerpts from books. 
Correctional personnel should welcome this book since it 
not me | provides some of the important literature in 
criminal and delinquent research, but it is also a handy 
reference on how sociological research is conducted. _ 

The selections have been grouped under seven headings. 
Each section is preceded by a brief but valuable intro- 
duction serving as an explanation of the research problems 
involved in the selection that follows. The introductions 
also provide some notion of the intent of the editors in 
the choice of the selections collected under the particular 
headings. In this way a thesis unfolds, which can be 
examined and criticized. Besides the explanations on 
research methods, the editors draw attention to the major 
theories that have been proposed by sociologists special- 
izing in the study of crime and delinquency. 

Section 1, “The Meaning of Criminology,” contains arti- 
cles which challenge the traditional definitions of crime 


ss and delinquency. In this section crime is defined both from 
lly & legal and sociological points of view. This is one of the 
ng important sections of the book 


ection 2, “Problems of Criminal and Delinquency 
Statistics,” and Section 3, “Methods and Techniques of 
Analysis,” provide valuable insights on the important 
research and analytical problems faced by serious schol- 
ars of deviant behavior. These sections serve as excellent 
guides in experimental design. The confused status of 
crime reporting and the lack of standardization in this 
area is pointe 


ces out. Some of the causative factors which 
ks form the theoretical bases for the study of crime and 
4s delinquency are presented. It is appropriate that these two 
nds sections appear together. 

ose Sections 4, 5, and 6 include selections which differenti- 
int F ate the factors helping to explain the influence of both 
eek & primary groups and secondary groups in the shaping of 


deviant behavior. Such factors as the family condition, 
minority conflict, state of employment opportunities, sex 
relations, conflict of norms and anomic conditions are 
examined in relation to the broader social structure and 
multiplicity of values which prevail in society. Section 4 
includes articles providing for a demographic analysis in 
the study of deviant behavior. The stresses and strains 
of people in interaction are clearly shown. Section 5 


‘iza- § Taises the question “What are the peculiarly criminogenic 
nent features of our culture?” Social values such as the Ameri- 
om- @ “22 view of success as a goal for the good life and the 
snl conflict which arises between the divergent value systems in 
iti reaching the goal of success are discussed in an attempt 
Iles & to answer the above question. Anomic conditions generated 
~~ by the conflict of values come in for scrutiny. Section 6 
i 


explores the varied social and psychological conditions in 
the American family as they are likely to impinge upon 
elinquents in particular. 

he final section of the book deals with “Selected 
Patterns of Criminal Activity.” The selections cover such 
activities as “white collar,” professional and organized 
criminals, homicide and sex offenders, and drug addicts. 
t was a wise decision on the part of the editors to in- 
clude these selections together at the end of the book, 


s not since these patterns of behavior require special attention. 
eles It is evident from the foregoing that the book represents 
r the 2 Wide range of sociological literature on deviant behavior. 


tis a syllabus that is up-to-date and relatively compre- 
hensive despite the fact that everything published could 
not be included and much had to be shortened. On the 
Whole one comes away from the book feeling that it 
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consists of some of the more insightful empirical, theo- 
retical, and descriptive literature available in the study 
of crime and delinquency. The editors have reduced some 
of this literature to manageable form. 


- Los Angeles Pacific College 


Louis GASPER 


Reports Received 


Alcoholic Rehabilitation Program (First Annual Re- 
port). age gs Court, Box 133, Albuquerque, N. M., 
1961. Pp. 16. This is a very brief report of a voluntary al- 
coholic rehabilitation program established by the City 
Commission of Albuquerque in August 1961. The chronic 
offender may elect to go to the 75-man Honor Farm for a 
90-day drying out period, after which he is placed on pro- 
bation for 1 year and must attend weekly meetings. A 
halfway house is also in operation. 

An Analysis of Parole Performance By Institution of 
Release. Youth Authority, State Office Building No. 1, 
10th and L Streets, Sacramento 14, California, 1962. Pp. 
28. The subjects of this study, by R. F. Beverly and E. 8S. 
Guttman, were all Youth Authority wards released on 
—— from 1956 to 1960. The purpose of the study was to 

etermine the effectiveness of an institutional treatment 
program on differentially rated parole risks, and to com- 
te the classified parole risks with releasees of all other 
outh Authority institutions with regard to parole. per- 
formance. No differences were noted in response to treat- 
ment, regardless of the parole risk classification. Perform- 
ances of releasees from individual institutions, when com- 
ared to releasee performance of all other institutions var- 


ied, but was inconclusive due to uncontrolled selection fac- 
tors. 


Board of Parole (19th Annual Report). Central Office 
of the Board, 2025 North Front Street, Harrisburg, Pa., 
June 1961—June 1962. Pp. 67. This report describes activi- 
ties of the board, functions of the preparole bureau and bu- 
reau of supervision, as well as legal opinions of the Attor- 
ney General in regard to certain cases. 

California Youth Authority Statistical Report for 1961 
(Annual Report). California Youth Authority, Division of 
Research Records and Statistics Section, 117 State Office 
Building No. 1, Sacramento 14, Calif. Pp. 36. This report 
contains statistical information about the department’s 
program. It “summarizes the facts about the referral of 
wards to Youth Authority by Courts, the scheduling of 
admissions, the characteristics of new commitments, ward 
population movement, length of stay on parole, and parole 
performance.” 

City of New York: Eighth Annual Report. The City of 
New York, Department of Correction, New York 13, N. Y., 
1961. Pp. 147. An 8-year ae report which centers 
around the development of Rikers Island and the con- 
struction of new detention institutions is presented here. 
Reports on medical, mental health, and rehabilitation o. 
grams are included, as well as reports on industries, food 
service, various statistical tables, and other miscellaneous 
reports. ’ 

Current Status Report of Research Activity (Annual 
Report). Department of Youth Authority, State Office 
Building No. 1, Sacramento 14, Calif., November 1962. 
Pp. 34. This third annual report contains ——— under- 
way in the California Youth Authority’s Division of Re- 
search, and summarily describes each as to purpose, pro- 
cedures employed, findings, timetable, personnel involved, 
and a listing of the project’s published reports. The re- 
ports deal with community and intensive treatment pro- 
grams, and several studies evaluate different types of 
Youth Authority programs. 

Data Book on Community Committees Affiliated With 
the Chicago Area Project. Illinois Youth Commission, 160 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, IIl., 1962. Pp. 109. The 
Data Book is a directory containing a listing of the 44 
local groups combining a variety of resources, leadership, 
and funds to prevent juvenile delinquency. Combined, the 
groups represent the “Chicago Area Proiect.” 

Developmental Report (Phase One). 3320th Retraining 
Group, Amarillo Technical Training Center (ATC), Ama- 
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rillo Air Force Base, Tex., August 1962. Pp. 36. The rela- 
tionship of selected sociological variables to restoration 
and discharge in the 3320th Retraining Group is studied in 
this report. Some of the variables include age, education, 
intelligence, marital status, race, length of service, offen 
prior convictions, and others. This report is phase one 

a four-phase study. It involves recording, statistical analy- 
sis of the celeste variables (129 sub-variables) for each 
of the 440 trainees completing the 1961 retraining pro- 
gram. 


Employment and Employability Among California Youth 
Authority Wards: A Survey. Department of Youth Au- 
thority, State Office Building No. 1, 10th and L Streets, 
Sacramento 14, Calif., 1962. Pp. 49. This sample survey, 
7 J. P. Seckel, was conducted with a dual purpose: to ex- 
plore job-finding problems and study employment pros- 
pects for Youth Authority Parolees, and, secondly, to 
study the relationship of institutional vocational training 
experience to subsequent job experience on parole. Certain 
findings were that 45 percent were employed full-time, 18 
percent part-time, and 37 percent unemployed. Thirteen 
percent of the ~ obtained related closely to constitu- 
tional vocational training, 14 percent were moderately re- 
lated jobs, and 52 percent were unrelated jobs. Unemploy- 
ment rates were higher for Negro parolees than for Mexi- 
can-American and white parolees. 

Federal Prisons 1961: A Report of the Work of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons. United States Department of Jus- 
tice, Bureau of Prisons, Washington 25, D. C. Pp. 49. In 
addition to articles on sentencing practices and philoso- 
— new treatment procedures and psychiatry in prisons, 

etailed statistical breakdowns are given. These include 
average sentences, drug violator population, paroles and 
releases, total prisoner population, nature of commitments, 


and dispositions, as well as various statistical data for the 
respective federal institutions. 

Juvenile Court for the State of Connecticut (Annual Re- 
port). Juvenile Court, 332 Washington Street, Hartford. 
Conn., 1961. Pp. 24. This report is a simple numeri 


breakdown of the number of juvenile cases handled by the 
court. A 4 percent increase over 1960 was evidenced with 
an almost equal increase in the two areas of delinquency 
and neglect. There was little change in the number of 
cases seeking revocation of commitment or modification or 
of court custody orders. 

Juvenile Court Statistics for Maryland with Compari- 
sons (Annual Report). Maryland State Department of 
Public Welfare, 301 West Preston Street, Baltimore 1, 
Md., 1961. Pp. 26. Contained in this fifth annual report 
are statistical comparisons of the number of children han- 
dled by 24 juvenile courts during the 5-year period, 1957 to 
1961. These comparative statistics will help form the basis 
for determining trends and planning pertinent research 
projects in order to better understand the needs of children. 

Maryland Crime Manual (Annual Report). Maryland 
Crime Investigating Committee, 623 Edmondson Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md., 1961. Pp. 189. The manual contains a di- 
rectory of law-enforcement units, and a subject directory 
of health, welfare, education, and recreation services in 
the State of Maryland. It also contains the Crime Com- 
mittee’s organizational chart and a presentation of their 
achievements in 1961. 

Methodological Problems in Assessing Ex-Prisoners: Ex- 

riences of the $820th Retraining Group. 3320th Retrain- 
ng Group, Amarillo Technical Training Center (ATC), 
Amarillo Air Force Base, Tex., April 1962. Pp. 10, includ- 
ing bibliography. This paper was presented at the annual 
meeting of the Southwestern Sociological Association by 
Leonard Hippchen. It attempts to clarify “the basic dilem- 
ma behind the inadequacies of much of today’s correction- 
al research” and briefly reviews research methodologies 
used in the 3320th Retraining Group. 

Mexican-American Conflict Gangs: Observations and 
Theoretical Implications. Wesley Community Centers, 150 
Colima St., San Antonio, Tex. Pp. 16. This study, by Bu- 
ford E. Farris and William M. Hale, attempts to examine 
the impact of social-cultural forces, including the family, of 
the lower-class Mexican-American ethnic groups. Appar- 
ently an important factor influencing gang interactional 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


patterns is “machismo,” the need to prove one’s masculine 
superiority. The authors relate their study to some of the 
current sociological theory on social organzation and ju. 
venile delinquency in attempting to isolate and explain cer. 
tain sociocultural variables of etiological << cance in 
gang formation and conflict. Footnotes and a bibliography 
are included. 

Narcotic Arrests and Dispositions in California (An- 
nual Report). Bureau of Criminal Statistics, P.O. Box 
1583, Zone 7, Sacramento, Calif., 1961. Pp. 96. The report 
contains statistical tabulations of narcotic arrests and dis- 
positions. Dangerous drug offenses showed an increase of 
31 percent over 1960. Juvenile narcotic arrests indicated a 
large decrease in 1961, primarily in the marijuana of.- 
fense category. Overall evidence indicates no significant 
decrease in new narcotic offenders. The recidvism ratio 
remains high. Arrests for heroin- offenses have de- 
creased, but dangerous drug arrests have increased. 

Proceedings of the Third Annual Institute on Probation 
and Parole Supervision. University of Louisville, July 
1962. Pp. 47. This institute covered a variety of topics in 
the area of probation and parole, including administrative 
problems, treatment, community resources, family coun- 
seling, and research. 

Public Juvenile Correctional Institutions in the West. 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education. July 
1962. Pp. 32. Data contained in the report were obtained 
from juvenile correctional institutions for boys and girls 
in the 18 Western states. Training and research needs are 
examined, “special institutional problems explored, institu- 
tional population composition and characteristics analyzed, 
administration and control policies presented,” on a state- 
by-state basis. 

Research in the West: Juvenile Delinquency. Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education, Fleming Law 
Building, Boulder, Colo., October 1962. Pp. 28. Presented 
in this report are summary statements of the major re- 
search efforts in the West. No evaluations are made; the 
intent is to review available materials. The research re- 
ports involve studies in correctional institutions, commv- 
nity treatment programs, community programing and mo- 
—— of community resources for delinquency preven- 

on. 

Research Relating to Children. (Bulletin No. 15) U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Se 
curity Administration, Children’s Bureau, October 1961- 
June 1962. Pp. 161. Similar to previous issues, this bulle- 
tin contains reports of research in progress for the above 
period only. The report abstracts include such areas as 
growth and development, personality and adjustment, edu- 
cational process, exceptional children, the child in the 
family, and social, economic and cultural influences. 

Research Report (Semiannual Report) 3320th Retrain- 
ing Group, Amarillo Technical Training Center (ATC), 
Amarillo Air Force Base, Tex., October 1962. Pp. 34. Con- 
tained in the report are data gathered on retrainees dur- 
ing the period July-December 1960. General percentage 
increases in areas of restoration to duty, short-term suc: 
cess and long-term success trends are noted. More detailed 
statistical data are to be included in the annual spring 
report. 

Special Commissions on Insanity and Criminal Offer 
ders. State of California Special Commissions on Insanity 
and Criminal Offenders, State Office Building, Oakland /, 
Calif., July 1962. Pp. 106. A special commission, appointed 
by Governor Brown, submitted an interim report contail- 
ing their “conclusions and recommendations of the defini- 
tions utilized at various stages of a criminal proceeding 
where the accused’s mental condition may be an issue. 
The main features of the proposals and the reasons fot 
the recommendations are also included in the report. 

State of New York Report of the Division of Parole of 
the Executive Department (Annual Report). Division o 
Parole, Central Office, 140 Hudson Avenue, Albany, N. Y: 
1961. Pp. 287. Contained in this 32nd annual report are 
multiple tables of statistical data giving numerical descrif 
tions of activities of the Board of Parole. Other section 
cover parole developments in 1961, hearings and individ: 
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YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


uals, executive clemency and good conduct certificates, ad- 
ministration, and research. 

The Prevention, Detection and Correction of Youth 
Crime in Baltimore County, Maryland. Maryland Crime 
Investigating Committee, 623 Edmondson Avenue, Balti- 
more 28, Md., October 1962. Pp. 26. Less than 1 percent of 
the total juvenile population in Baltimore County from 
October 1960 to September 1961 were petitioned to the 
Juvenile Court for the two offense categories—crimes 
against property and crimes against the person. A daily 
average of 2.2 property offenses was committed and com- 
posed over 80 percent of the total offenses. Offenses 
against the person occurred about once every 5 days, less 
than a 0.2 daily offense average. 

Youth, Obscene Materials, and the United States Mails. 
Maryland Crime Investigating Committee, 623 Edmond- 
son Avenue, Baltimore 28, Md., 1961. Pp. 24. This report, 
by the Maryland Crime Investigating Committee, reviews 
the results of the first 3 years of a continuing study deal- 
ing with obscenity distributed to our Nation’s youth. It 
was found that youth may potentially receive by mail all 
types of obscene matter—sex literature of all types in- 
cluding photos and films, lonely hearts material, contra- 
ceptive devices, and sexual aids to hate material. Once a 
person’s name is on a questionable mailing list he may re- 
ceive inquiries from all types of organizations. Contained 
in the appendix are various statutes regarding obscenity: 
the Model Penal Code of the American Law Institute, the 
United States Code, and the Annotated Code of Maryland. 


Books Received 


The Brain Watchers. By Martin L. Gross. New York: 
Random House, 1962. Pp. 304. $4.95. 

Heal the Hurt Child. By Hertha Riese. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1962. Pp. 615. $10.00. 

How To Catch 5000 Thieves. By Gerard Luisi and 
Charles Samuels. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1962, Pp. 285. $5.95. 

Juvenile Offenders. By Clyde B. Vedder. Springfield, 
Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1963. Pp. 246. $6.75. 

Law, Liberty, and Morality. By H. L. A. Hart. Stan- 


75 
sore, California: Stanford University Press, 1963. Pp. 88. 


The Manipulation of Human Behavior. Edited by Albert 
D. Biderman and Herbert Zimmer. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1961. Pp. 323. $7.95. 

Non-Residential Treatment of Offenders Under 21. Home 
Office Advisory Council on the Treatment of Offenders, 
London, 1962. New York: British Information Services. 
Pp. 23. 30 cents. 

Report of the Departmental Committee on the Proba- 
tion Service. Home Office Scottish Home Department, Lon- 
don, March 1962. New York: British Information Services. 
Pp. 171. $2.00. 

Second Report of the Departmental Committee on the 
Probation Service. Home Office Scottish Home and Health 
Department, London, August 1962. New York: British In- 
formation Services. Pp. 31. 45 cents. 

Selected Films on Child Life. Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion Number 376, Revised 1962. Compiled by Inez D. Lohr. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office. Pp. 
99. 35 cents. 

Sentencing of Adults in Canada. By Stuart King Jaffary. 
Toronto, Ontario: University of Toronto Press, 1963. Pp. 
122. $4.95. 

Social Deviancy and Adolescent Personality. By John C. 
wen University of Kentucky Press, 1962. Pp. 

Society: Problems and Methods of Study. Edited by A. 
T. Welford, Michael Argyle, D. V. Glass, J. N. M 


. Morris. 
3100 —— Philosophical Library, Inc., 1962. Pp. 586. 


Stone Walls Not a Prison Make: The Anatomy of 
Planned Administrative Change. By Joseph W. Eaton. 
Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1962. Pp. 212. 


Stone Walls: Prisons from Fetters to Furloughs. By 
Miriam Allen deFord. Philadelphia: Chilton Books, 1962. 
Pp. 236. $5.00. 


_What’s New in Medical Services in Correctional Institu- 
tions? Correctional Research, Bulletin No. 12, November 
1962. Compiled and Edited by Albert Morris. Boston: 
United Prison Association of Massachusetts. Pp. 47. 


How To REAR A DELINQUENT 


1. Begin with infancy to give the child everything 
he wants. In this way he will grow up believing the world 
owes him a living. 

2. When he picks up “bad”? words or “dirty” words, 
laugh at him. That will make him think he is “cute”. He 
will run off and pick up some other words that will blow 
the top off your head. 

3. Never give him any spiritual training until he is 
21 and then let him decide for himself. By the same logic, 
never teach him the English language. Maybe when he 
is old enough he may want to speak Bantu. 

4, Praise him in his presence to all the neighbors; 
show how much smarter he is than the neighbors’ children. 

5. Avoid the use of the word “wrong”. It may develop in 
the child a “guilt complex”. This will prepare him to 
believe that when he is punished later on for stealing cars 
or assautling women, society is “against him” and that he 
is being persecuted. 


6. Pick up everything after him: his shoes, his books, 
his clothes. Do everything for him, so that he will be 
experienced in throwing burdens on others. 

7. Let him read anything he wants. Have no concern 
whatever for what goes into his mind. Provide him with 
lily cups for his lips, but let his brain drink of any dirty 
container for words and ideas. 

8. Quarrel frequently in the presence of your children. 
br this way they will be prepared for broken homes 
ater on. 

9. Give him all the spending money he wants; never 
let him earn his own. 

10. Satisfy every craving of the child for food, drinks, 
and everything that has to do with the sense of taste and 
touch, gratifying every sensual desire. 

11. Take his part against policemen, teachers and neigh- 
bors. They are all “prejudiced” against your child. 

12. When he gets into real trouble, always defend your- 
self and say: “I never could do anything with him”, 
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Bureau of Prisons Opens 
Fourth “Halfway” House 


The opening of a fourth federal prerelease guidance 
center to help youthful offenders adjust to community life 
before being released from confinement was announced 
1 by Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy. The 
new “halfway house” is located at Detroit. 

The Michigan Department of Corrections will share in 
the operation of the Center, marking the first direct par- 
ticipation in the program by a state. Other Bureau of Pris- 
= ~ are in operation in New York, Chicago, and Los 

ngeles. 

he Detroit center has been organized to handle 24 
young men for 3 months prior to their release. While at 
the center they will receive intensive counseling and help 
in finding jobs from five full-time counselors—four from 
the federal ig system and one from the Michigan De- 
partment of Corrections. Overnight visits from families 
on weekends will be permitted. 

Director of the new center is Gerald A. Collins, former 
caseworker at the Los Angeles center. 


John W. Tramburg, Head of 
New Jersey Institutions, Dies 


John W. Tramburg, 49, commissioner of New Jersey’s 
department of institutions and agencies since 1955, died 
of a heart attack January 14. 

A native of Wisconsin, Mr. Tramburg graduated from 
the State Teachers College at Whitewater, Wis., and also 
attended the University of Chicago’s school of social 
service administration. 

In 1989 he joined the probation staff of the Juvenile 
Court for the District of Columbia. After serving on 
active duty in the Navy from 1942 to 1945 he was a 
pointed superintendent of the Industrial Home School in 
the Nation’s Capital. In 1948 he was named director 
of public welfare for the District of Columbia. Two years 
later he returned to Wisconsin to accept an appointment 
as director of the State’s department of public welfare. 

In 1953 Mr. Tramburg was granted a leave of absence to 
be commissioner of social security in the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. In August 1954 he 
returned to his public welfare post in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Tramburg served as chairman of the National 
Council of State Public Assistance and Welfare Admini- 
strators in 1952-1953 and was president of the American 
Public Welfare Association in 1955-1956. In 1952 he was 
presented with the State Good Government Award by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of the State of Wisconsin. 
He was a member of a number of welfare committees and 
boards, including the professional council of the National 
Probation and Parole Association (now NCCD). 

Mr. Tramburg is survived by his wife, Vera Lange 
Tramburg, and two children Georgene Lou, 19, and Robert 
Steven, 15. 


Teenagers Warned 
On Glue Sniffing 


District of Columbia teenagers attending the First An- 
nual District of Columbia “Drivers of Tomorrow” Traffic 
Safety Rally in January were warned against glue sniffing. 

Deputy Police Chief John E. Winters told the 60 youths 
from District public and parochial schools that driving 
accidents have resulted from the practice and cited 250 
cases of glue sniffing which his Youth Aid Division has 
investigated. Most teenagers are good and cautious drivers, 
he added. The trouble is caused by a minority. 


News From the Field 
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Police Official Advocates Separate 
Institution for 16- and 17-Year-Olds 


John E. Winters, deputy chief of police in the Distri 
of Columbia, believes the city should have a Bree 
institution for 16- and 17-year-olds charged with serious 
crimes, but still treat them as juveniles rather than adults, 
Appearing in December on the WTOP-TV program “City 
Side,” he stated that such an institution would lessen the 
need for the procedure of waiving a juvenile to the District 
Court as an adult. 

Winters, who is head of the Metropolitan Police Youth 
Aid Division, has long urged increased use of the waiver, 
He reasons that the waiver is a valuable deterrent and 
that an older youth involved in a felony case often has 
a slim chance for rehabilitation in juvenile facilities. 

On the other hand, he points out, the Juvenile Court 
generally views the waiver “as an extreme measure and 
an admission of defeat.” It has felt, Winters adds, that 
every effort should be made to rehabilitate a juvenile in 
juvenile facilities before he is waived to adult jurisdiction. 

The Court’s Chief Judge Morris Miller recently an- 
nounced that all three judges will confer jointly on every 
the N 1 

e move of the National Training School for 
from the District of Columbia now woe TF a good Bans 
for opening a separate institution, Winters suggested. 
Young offenders, he concluded, “could be rehabilitated 
separately from hardened adult criminals and from the 
younger juveniles, yet be in a restricted environment re- 
moved from the community.” 


Hollywood Moves to 
lowa Penitentiary! 


For 5 days in December Hollywood moved to the Iowa 
State Penitentiary at Fort Madison to film the first of Bin 
Crosb Productions’ proposed new television series entitle 

‘The Warden,” according to The Presidio, inmate publica- 
tion of the penitentiary. 

Author of “The Warden” is Dick Michaels, a Cornell 
University graduate, who for 7 years has been a script 
supervisor in motion pictures and television. 

Commenting on the film, Michaels writes in The Presidio 
that the series will be a courageous attempt “to show 
corrective institutions for what they really are.” 

For the sake of commercialization and drama,” he de- 
clares, “the American film has adhered rigidly to a pre 
conceived notion that all prisons are hell-houses and all 
prisoners are the worst kind of animal. No matter how 
many millions are spent to put a piece of reality on cellu 
loid, the Hollywood conception of law-breakers remains 4 
grotesque distortion.” 


The film’s “Warden Sam Morrison” asserts that the f 
whole purpose in accepting the job as warden of the > 
Carthage State Penitentiary” is “to renovate the entire § 


system of penology as it is practiced today.” 
The present system of crime and punishment,” he adds, 


“is an endless conveyor belt in which the offender is ar ; 
rested, tried, sentenced, and eventually released, after — 
which the process begins over again. Something was wrong F 


someplace.” 


“I consider social vengeance—punishment without 
thought of changing a man into a better person—done only § 
to satisfy the self-righteousness of the public,” Warden — 
Morrison continues, “and to be without logic, costly and 
almost always futile. The social offender is essentially af 


ill man, one whose sense of ethics, or propriety, has be 


come short-circuited somehow, leaving him in a position > 


where his hostilities and resentments take over.” 


John E. Bennett is the warden of the Iowa State Peni 


tentiary. 
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Governor Brown Recommends 
Moratorium on Death Penalty 


“It is my personal conviction we should abolish the death 
penalty entirely,” declared Governor Edmond G. Brown of 
California in his statement on capital punishment trans- 
mitted to the California Legislature on January 31. 

“I am willing, however,” Governor Brown said, “to set 
aside temporarily my opposition to all state executions in 
order that we may put this highly emotional and divisive 
issue to the test of a moratorium.” 7 

There is now before the California Legislature a propos- 
al to limit imposition of the death penalty during the next 
4 years to those who commit first degree murder after a 
prior conviction for the same offense; first degree murder 
involving two or more victims; murder in the course of 
kidnapping; murder while in lawful custody; murder of 
a peace officer or a person assisting a peace officer in the 
performance of his duty. ’ 

Governor Brown accepts these five exemptions not be- 
cause he believes they will deter the crimes in question, but 
because they remove the most common objections to total 
abolition. 

“I oppose capital punishment,” Governor Brown contin- 
ued, “because it is more vengeful than punitive; because 
it is more an act of hate than of justice. We kill the 
murderer because we fear him, not because he is beyond 
rehabilitation or control. We kill him not for his crime but 
in the blind hope that others may not commit his crime.” 

“I oppose capital punishment, too, because it brutalizes 
man; because a society that takes human life cannot invest 
its citizens with respect for human life.” ae 

Commenting on 609 homicides in California in 1961, 
Governor Brown points out it is probable only 12 of them 
actually will surrender their lives to the State. i 

“What possible deterrence can there be,” he asks, “in a 
penalty we invoke 2 percent of the time? I cannot believe 
a person contemplating murder is much afraid of a penalty 
he has 49 chances in 50 of ae . 

In his statement Governor Brown cites a number of 
reasons for his opposition to the death penalty. He con- 
dudes his remarks by pointing out that he had to live 
intimately with capital punishment for the 19 years of 
his public life as district attorney, attorney general for 
the State, and as governor. 

“In my early years as a district attorney I was an 
advocate of the death penalty,” he concludes. “But with 
the passing of time and my close association with hundreds 
of death penalty cases, I have come to believe that capital 


punishment is a failure—and the preponderance of evi- 
dence bears me out.” 


National Crime and Delinquency 
Institute To Be Held June 9-12 
The 10th annual National Institute on Crime and De- 


_linquency will be held at the Americana Hotel, Miami 


Beach, Fla., June 9 to 12. 
Focussing attention on “Delinquency Prevention—Citi- 
Zens in Concerted Action With Government,” the Institute 
will feature 60 workshops on juvenile probation, detention, 
training schools, and agencies; adult probation and parole 


-— detention and institutions; prevention, treatment, law en- 
] forcement, staff training, and citizen action. 


Roy W. Russell, member of Florida’s Parole Commis- 
_ Sion, is general chairman of the Institute. Carroll R. Minor, 
director of Virginia’s Division of Youth Services, is chair- 
man of the program committee. 
The Institute is sponsored by the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, Southern States Probation and 
Parole Conference, Southern Prisons Association, Florida 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, Florida Juvenile Offi- 


_ rs Association, and the National Association of Training 


Schools and Juvenile Agencies. 


__ Reservations for the Institute may be addressed to the 
Americana Hotel. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Role Training Given to 
Brooklyn Probationers 


A research experiment in role training for 


probationers 
has been instituted at the Supreme Court (Kings County 


Brooklyn, N. Y.) probation department, reports Chief 
Probation Officer Joseph A. Shell 

Dr. Martin R. Haskell, associate professor at City Col- 
lege and an expert in psychodrama, is director of the ses- 


sions which involve working with a group of probationers 
in role-playing various problem areas of their lives. 

The experiment consists of 15 sessions of role training 
covering such topics as job hunting, relations with family 
and friends, avoiding dangerous situations, es along 
with the cop on the beat, making a friend of your proba- 
tion officer, staying away from trouble without losing 
“rep” in the neighborhood, taking out girls, appropriate 
behavior at a party, and eating in a restaurant. 

The tenes are part of the SCOPE (Supreme Court 
Programmed Education) Research Project which is being 
financed by grants from the Ford Foundation, Aaron E. 
Norman Fund, and Brooklyn College and is under the 
direction of Professor Charles W. Slack. 

Commenting on the role-training experiment, Dr. Alex- 
ander Bassin, director of research and education for the 
Supreme Court probation department, states: 

“Our staff is convinced that the work being done by 
Dr. Slack and Dr. Haskell represents a significant innova- 
tion in our constant search for techniques to improve the 
value and effectiveness of the probation supervision experi- 
ence. Perhaps we may be on the verge of establishing new 
insights and techniques which will aid probation and 
parole workers in every part of the country.” 


County Jail Treatment of 
Alcoholics Called a Disgrace 


A little more than half the total number of arrests for 
all offenses in 1961, according to the FBI Uniform Crime 
Reports, were for drunkenness, disorderly conduct, drunk 
driving, and vagrancy. What happens to persons convicted 
and committed on charges of drunkenness or other related 
offenses is the subject of an article, “Correctional Views on 
Alcohol, Alcoholism, and Crime,” published in the current 
issue of Crime and Delinquency, quarterly journal of the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency. The author is 
Austin H. MacCormick, internationally recognized penolo- 
gist and executive director of the Osborne Association in 
New York City. 

Correctional institutions, MacCormick declares, have not 
progressed very far in dealing with the problem of alco- 
holism and crime. The Nation’s county jails are a “disgrace 
to the country,” he adds, and have “a destructive rather 
than beneficial effect”? on the alcoholics committed to them. 

MacCormick asserts that Alcoholics Anonymous as a 
program can do more than any other program or service 
to help an alcoholic or problem drinker achieve and main- 
tain sobriety. 


Atlanta Penitentiary AA Group 
Celebrates 19th Anniversary 


On September 23 the Alcoholics Anonymous group at the 
U. S. Penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., celebrated its 19th 
anniversary. A church service, conducted by guest AA 
members, preceded a dinner at which prisoners joined 
members of the prison administration and their families 
and members of the sponsoring downtown Atlanta AA 
groups. 

Following dinner the anniversary meeting was held in 
the library. Guest speakers included Warden David M. 
Heritage and the Reverend Roy Dunahoo. 

Known as the Inside-Out Group, the AA fellowship at 
the penitentiary has a membership of over 100. It is 
guided by AA members of the city of Atlanta. Custodial 
officer H. C. Merchant is the group sponsor. 
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Attorney General Comments on U. S. 
Bureau of Prisons Activities in 1962 


The most promising development in the correctional 
field during 1962, said Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy commenting on the year-end report of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, was the success of the Bureau’s halfway 
houses for juveniles and youths paroled from federal 
institutions. 

About 250 young men have ome through the halfway 
houses before their release, the Attorney General said, and 
almost all of them made a satisfactory adjustment in 
civilian life. 

Commenting further on the Bureau’s report, Attorney 
General Kennedy announced that the Alcatraz pe 
will be closed by July 1963. Its functions will eventually 

taken over by the new maximum security prison now 
nearing completion at Marion, IIl. 

The total prison population is still on the rise, Kennedy 
reported. It was 23,887 in mid-December compared to 
23,812 a year earlier. The number of prisoners committed 
by the courts in 1962 declined 3.6 percent under 1961, he 
said, but sentences are getting longer so there are more 
persons left in prison. 

Particularly encouraging, Kennedy pointed out, was the 
decline of more than 28 percent in the commitments of 
juvenile delinquents from the federal courts. 

In 1962 indeterminate sentences went up 44 percent and 
commitments for diagnosis and sentence recommendations 
rose 28 percent. 

A division of research and development was established 
during the year in the Bureau of Prisons. The new divi- 
sion will analyze the effectiveness of different methods of 
correctional treatment and rehabilitation. 

. Thirty-one institutions are operated by the Bureau of 
risons. 


Symptoms of Drug Addiction 


Should Be Detected Early 


It is desirable to detect drug addiction among youn 
people as os oo after use of narcotics is started, 


according to Commissioner of Narcotics Henry L. 
Giordano, in order that they may receive the greatest 
possible benefit from treatment and rehabilitation. 

While not always easy to detect, some symptoms which 
may indicate the use of drugs or narcotics are the follow- 
ing, said the Commissioner: 

1. Bloodshot, glassy eyes, and dilated pupils. 

2. Pinpoint marks on arms; bloodstains on sleeves. 

8. Continuous yawning, runny nose, restlessness, nerv- 
ousness, easily annoyed, no appetite for food. 

4. Sleepiness and chain-smoking. 

5. Burned holes on bed clothing or on hands. 

6. Spending of large sums of money. 
. 7. Possession of pawn tickets; things missing from the 

ome. 

8. Possession of a hypodermic needle, eyedropper, or 
small glassine bags of white substance resembling sugar. 

9. Frequent absence from school. 

10. Decline in quality of school work. 


Michigan Lifers Considered for 
Parole After 10 Years’ Service 


All lifers serving sentences for first degree murder will 
be considered for release processing after the service of 
10 calendar years. The Parole Board is asked to review 
annually each lifer case after service of 10 years rather 
than the present practice of review after 15 years. 

This is the policy adopted by the Michigan State Cor- 
rection Commission at its August 1962 meeting. 

In accordance with the new directive, the Parole Board 
will begin this year to grant an initial interview to first 
degree murder cases who have served 10 years. 

The Correction Commission plans to take the 14-year 
cases first. It is anticipated that all of the approximately 
100 eligible cases will have been covered by the end of 1963. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Illinois U. Study Throws New 
Light on Recommitment Rates 


Previous estimates of repeater rates, some as high as 
60 percent, will have to be altered, according to the find. 
ings of a 5-year Ford Foundation study which is now 
being concluded at the University of Illinois. 

Investigating the effectiveness of the federal correctional 
system discloses that less than one-third of released pris. 
oners are recommitted to prison under a new sentence or 
as parole violators. 

he Ford Foundation study is directed by Dr. Danie 
Glaser, associate professor of sociology. 


Social Work Schools To Give 
More Emphasis to Corrections 


A new policy curriculum statement to guide the 63 ac. 
credited schools of social work in the United States and 
Canada was approved in October by the board of directors 
of the Council on Social Work Education, according to 
Dr. Charles S. Prigmore, educational consultant for the 
Council’s corrections project. 

Established in 1960 under a 5-year grant of $149,000 
from the Ford Foundation to strengthen social work educa- 
tion of persons interested in the correctional field, the new 
curriculum, Dr. Prigmore states, inaugurates a new era in 
the educational preparation of social workers. 

The new curriculum, Prigmore asserts, will equip social 
workers to work in correctional agencies and institutions. 
It gives special attention to the prevention and control of 
social problems, deviant behavior and social pathology, 
the effect of social structures and processes on the behavior 
of individuals and groups, community organization, group 
work, and social action. 

In the new curriculum, Prigmore adds, all social work 
‘ee will have had sufficient exposure to the body of 

owledge in the criminological field and enough skills in 
the use of authority and controls to be able to work with 
a correctional caseload. 

Half of the schools of social work have already added 
members with experience in corrections to their faculties. 
More instructors are being sought. 

Dr. Prigmore requests that aids and teaching materials 
such as presentence investigations, case records, tape re 
cordings, and film strips be brought to his attention at 
345 E. 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Inmates Aid 
Skin Study 


For more than 5 years 100 inmates from the Massachu- f 
setts Correctional Institution at South Walpole have pat- 
ticipated in a study program aimed at eventually solving 
the problem of acne—the disfiguring skin ailment that § 
scars many of today’s teenagers. Like the common cold, 
acne is found everywhere, and, also like the cold, has 
— scientists as to the most effective preventive treat & 
ment. 

The study is being conducted by the dermatology depart 
ment of the Massachusetts Memorial Hospital and Boston 
University Medical School under the directorship of Dr. f 
Herbert Mescon, professor and chairman of the department F 
of dermatology at these institutions. Actual tests are being & 
conducted by Dr. John S. Strauss and his associate, Dr § 
Peter E. Pochi. 

The inmate volunteers allow the doctors to draw blood, 
do biopsies, open lesions, and measure the oil output of the & 
skin. Each week 40 inmates undergo tests. 

The doctors find it an advantage to work at MCI be § 
cause the men can be followed closely week after week — 
And they find the staff indispensable. 

“The work could not be possible,” says Dr. Strauss § 
“without the help of four prisoners who serve as techn F 


cians in the procedure. They work with the volunteers if * 


groups of 15, and do 40 to 50 tests a week. I cannot el § 
phasize too much how helpful they are.” 
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Magistrates Vote To Amend Public Service 
Employment Rules for Convicted Persons 


and the armed forces of the C 


Indiana Bill Allows 
Inmates To Keep Jobs 


State Representative James S. Hunter has submitted to 
the Indiana House of Representatives an altered version 
of his 1962 bill which provides for allowing county jail 
prisoners to work on their regular jobs while incarcerated. 

The new bill will apply only to prisoners employed at 
the time of arrest. Money earned by the inmates will be 
used to support their families and to pay the cost of main- 
taining them in jail, thus lightening a two-fold burden of 
the State’s taxpayers. 


UCLA To Hold Conference 
On Narcotic Addiction 


International authorities on drug addiction will convene 
at a University of California (Los Angeles) Narcotics 
Conference, April 27 to 28, to discuss the medical and 
psychiatric aspects of the narcotics problem. 

Sponsored by the University’s extension department, the 
conference will draw participants from schools of medicine 
law, and psychiatry, as well as houses of correction and 
governmental institutions. Focus for the meeting will be 
on treatment of drug addiction within the limits of the 
prevailing legal framework. Since narcotic addiction has 
been considered solely a law-enforcement —-. the 
medical, pharmacological, psychological and psychiatric 
aspects will be treated as a comparatively new field. 

Participants at the conference will include J. Douglas 
Grant, chief of the research division of the California De- 
partment of Corrections; Nathan B. Eddy of the National 
Academy of Sciences; and Leslie T. Wilkins, deputy direc- 
tor of the Research and Statistics Division of the British 
Home office in Hong 

Applications for enrollment in the conference may be 


obtained from Department K, University of California 


Extension, Los Angeles 24. 


California Inmates 
Find Missing Boy 


Two crews of inmates dispatched from San Quentin’s 
Conservation Camp No. 6 at Parlin Fork, Calif., assisted 
in the search last October for a 83-year-old deaf-mute boy 
missing from his grandparents’ home in Mendocino County. 

The crew nena until dark, returned to the assembly 
point for feeding, and continued their search until the 


- boy was found by an inmate at 11 p.m. 


_ Citizens of the community were highly commendatory 
in their praise of the camp men. The Fort Bragg Kiwanis 
a certificate of commendation 


“Disqualification from employment in the public services 
nd rown consequent upon con- 
viction in the courts should be applied only when the offence 


‘— has a direct bearing on the offender’s suitability for the 
q — employment.” 


his was a resolution presented at the 49th annual 


‘— meeting of the Magistrates’ Association held at London 
in October. 


The resolution called for rules to be amended when they 


Ro longer reflected the attitude of reasonably public- 


| Spirited employers to persons who had been convicted in 
the courts. 


Ex-prisoners felt they had a right to employment, one 


spokesman pointed out, and should not be dependent on 
if charity. The test should be the suitability of the applicant 

_ for the post to be filled and his record should be considered 
relation to that only. 


The resolution was carried with one dissentient. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


NCCD and Osborne Association Form 
Institution Consultation Service 


The National Council on Crime and Delinquency and the 
Osborne Association, Inc., have established a consultation 
service for federal, state, and local correctional institu- 
tions which desire assistance in improving institutional 
services. 

Austin H. MacCormick, executive director of the Osborne 
Association since 1940, has agreed to direct the new pro- 
gram during its early stages and will serve as special 
consultant when a permanent director is assigned. One of 
the leading authorities in the correctional field, MacCor- 
mick was professor of criminology from 1950 to 1960 at 
the University of California at Berkeley. In 1960 he re- 
tired as professor emeritus and returned full-time to the 
work of the Association. 

The new service does not constitute a merger of the two 
national organizations but rather a strengthening of their 
close working relationship. 

The Osborne Association has been prominent in nation- 
wide institutional surveys and consultation services. The 
NCCD has engaged in similar activities as a part of its 
broader program of prevention, control, and treatment of 
crime and delinquency. 


Chicago Police Department and 
Chief 0. W. Wilson Receive Award 


Police Superintendent O. W Wilson and the Chicago 
police department were recipients of the John Howard 
Association’s annual award for outstanding service in 
the prevention and control of delinquency and crime. 

The citation mentioned the following improvements in 
Chicago’s police department: 

Substantial physical improvements of the detention 
facilities of Chicago’s police stations. 

Consolidation of 38 police districts into 21. 

Modernization of booking procedures and establishment 
of a centralized record of all persons booked in the district 
stations. 

Upgrading of top level of the administration to a “new 
plateau of efficiency.” 

The citation was presented in Wilson’s office by Morris 
J. Wexler, president of the Association; Samuel A. Cul- 
bertson, II, past president; and Joseph E. Ragen, director 
of the Illinois Department of Public Safety. 

The John Howard Association is a private prisoners’ 
aid agency concerned with the improvement of correctional 
services. 


Legislative Committee Studies 
Relation of Alcohol to Behavior 


A New York State legislative committee study of 1,132 
youth 14 to 18 years old revealed that 59 percent had 
their first taste of liquor before they were 18, according 
to the NCCD News. Seventeen percent managed to buy 
drinks illicitly at bars and restaurants and 45 percent 
drank with parental consent. 

Although the study found that drinking children get 
into trouble more often than nondrinking youths, it also 
found that they got into trouble more often when they 
were sober than when they were drinking. 

“The Study is obliged to conclude,” the NCCD News 
reports, “it is the type of child who misbehaves that man- 
ages to secure and drink alcohol regularly, and that alcohol 
does not cause their misbehavior.” 

A New York City police department survey of incidents 
involving drinking by youths between 15 and 23 also 
showed that drinking did not contribute to antisocial 
behavior, the NCCD News states. 

Of 27,905 persons involved in incidents between May 24 
and July 23, 1962, 1,251 had been drinking prior to or at 
the time of the incident. In 3 percent of these cases drink- 
ing was said to have been a contributing factor. 
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80 FEDERAL PROBATION 


Whipping Law Goes to 
Delaware’s High Court 


Delaware’s bag mag law, the last such law in the 
country, is now ore the State’s Supreme Court for a 
test of its constitutionality, according to the Wilmington 
Morning News. 

In January Superior Court Judge Stewart Lynch certi- 
fied four questions of law to the high court, in the case 
of a 20-year-old defendant who is serving a 3-year prison 
sentence and also faces 20 lashes for the grand larceny 
of an automobile in 1961. 

The sentence was suspended by Judge Lynch in Decem- 
ber 1961 and the defendant was placed on probation for 
5 years. The jail and lash sentence was reimposed last 
November when there was a violation of probation. 

Attorneys for the defendant filed motions to dismiss 
the sentence, contending that it violated Article 1, para- 
graph 11, of the State Constitution and the 8th and 14th 
Amendments to the United States Constitution. 

In listing reasons for asking the high court to rule on 
the questions he certified to it, Judge Lynch said the con- 
stitutionality of the whipping statutes has never been 
challenged or their meaning settled by the Supreme Court. 


Canadian Congress of Corrections 
To Meet at Winnipeg, June 2 to 7 


The 1963 Canadian Congress of Corrections will be held 
June 2 to 7 at the University of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 

Program highlights include research, staff training, 

anel discussions, and interest groups. Simultaneous Eng- 

ish-French translations will be given. 

Inquiries should be directed to W. T. McGrath, Secre- 
tary of the Canadian Corrections Association, 55 Parkdale 
Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Asks Family Physician To Show Greater 
Interest in Emotional Problems of Youth 


The family physician should assume a greater role in 
the prevention and treatment of the emotional problems 
of adolescents, according to Dr. Raymond E. Robertson, 
associate clinical professor of psychiatry at the Universi 
of Illinois College of Medicine in Chicago and superintend- 
ent of the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research. 

“On the basis of statistics reported by mental health 
clinics across the Nation, only 25,000 children are under 
psychiatric care,” Dr. Robertson said. “This is less than 1 
percent of those children who are believed to need it.” 

Using these figures Dr. Robertson estimated there are 
about 50,000 to 100,000 disturbed children in Chicago 
schools. There are only 50 fully trained child psychiatrists 
in the entire metropolitan area, he stated. 

Dr. Robertson said that physicians taking part in recent 
sectional discussions on medical education indicated that 
general practitioners must 

1. Sharpen their ability to recognize early signs of 
psychiatric illness. 

2. Develop greater skill in caring for the nonhospital- 
ized patient. 

_8. Become competent in handling psychiatric emergen- 
cies. 

4. Develop a greater understanding of the therapeutic 
use of the doctor-patient relationship. 

“Signs of emotional disturbance in teenagers should be 
recognized by general practitioners,” Dr. Robertson con- 
tinued. “Early signs include a significant drop in academic 
performance—often on entering high school, a withdrawal 
from social activity and from personal relationships, 
reluctance to attend school, and depressive symptoms 
such as moodiness, lack of confidence, and sleeping and 
eating disturbances.” 

“Perhaps the symptom most characteristic of the adoles- 
cent patient and the most frequent sign of distress,” Dr. 
Robertson concluded, “is conflict with authority.” 


Psychoanalytic Group Therapy Aids 
Treatment of Chronic Delinquents 


A successful experiment in the use of psychoanalytic 
group therapy in treating chronic Goengnents in New York 

tate was described at the 20th annual conference of the 
American Group Psychotherapy Association held in 
January at Washington, D. C. 

Sponsored by the New York State Division for Youth, 
the experiment has grown into a statewide program known 
(Short Term Adolescent Resident Training 

rogram). 

The therapists who organized the project are Girard H. 
Franklin, group therapy consultant with the Youth Divi. 
sion, and Wallace Nottage, director of the Lewisohn 
START Center, Brentwood, L. I. Psychoanalytic grou 
therapy, they explained, has rarely been used in treating 
delinquents because children with the behavior patterns 
that result in Soneeenty have been found to be intensely 
resistive to persona =| change. 

The pilot project, which started in April 1961, called for 
treating the youths in a special live-in center far from 
their home environments where distractions to treatment 
would be fewer and environmentai pressures could fade 
into the background. The center was located in Middle. 
town, N. Y. 

All of the 20 adolescents in the project were court cases, 
16 years of age, with histories of chronic delinquency. They 
were considered by probation officers inevitably on the 
road to a reformatory when they were offered the oppor- 
tunity of voluntarily entering treatment. 

As a result of the project’s initial success, two other 
START treatment centers have been built and five more 
are planned. 


Illinois Seeks Full-Time 
Parole and Pardon Board 


When a business-executive member of Illinois’ part-time 
Pardon and Parole Board resigned recently, he proposed 
that the Legislature enlarge the Board from five to six 


and make the chairmanship full-time. But a December 11 F 


editorial in the Chicago Sun Times suggests that the 
Legislature should go further than that—it should require 
that the entire Board consist of persons professionally 
qualified and able to give full time to their duties. 

A bill to provide for a full-time board was passed by 


the House 180 to 30 in 1961, the Sun Times states. It was f 


approved by the Senate executive committee 17 to 2 but 
died in the closing hours of the session. 

Joseph E. Ragen, Illinois director of public safety and 
for many years warden of the Illinois State Penitentiary 
at Joliet, has long advocated a full-time board. 

_ Sixteen of the country’s most populous states have full- 
time professionally qualified parole boards. 

(Note: As FEDERAL PROBATION goes to press it is learned 
that the Illinois Legislature for the third 
voted against a proposal to establish a full-time parole 
board. All four Chicago papers editorially supported # 
five-man, full-time parole board.) 


Philadelphia’s Youth 
Corps Pays Dividends 


Philadelphia’s 3-year program of putting delinquents} 
to work and paying them for it has been found workable, f 


according to NCCD News. 


Of 800 boys in the Youth Conservation Corps—three 


quarters of them law-breakers and the rest problems # 
school—only 13 of them have had further police contact. 


Two groups of 100 boys each go through the prograll 
yearly and another 100 are taken into the program fag 


the summer cenly. 


The Corps costs about $750 a boy. The boys are paid ; 
according to an incentive wage scale. For many these at — 


the first wages they have ever earned. 


time in 5 years 
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Proposes Unified 
Attack on Crime 


When Dr. Gordon Trasler, lecturer in social psychology 
at the University of Southampton, spoke in January at a 
meeting of the British Society of Criminology on “strate- 
gic problems in the study of criminal behavior,” he took 
as his theme the military dictum that the first problem of 
strategy is to maintain a good system of communications, 
Britain’s New Society (weekly) reports. ; 

In the study of crime the synthesis of special contribu- 
tions must be regarded as vital, Dr. Trasler said. Sociolo- 
gists have collected systematic information about neigh- 
porhoods and economic groups and from these have formed 
social concepts which may be valid in themselves but from 
which deductions, whether about individual criminals or 
criminality generally, are quite invalid. 

On the other hand, Trasler continued, the fund of 
intuitive insight into the behavior and motives of criminals 
which can be gained from psychiatrists and probation 
officers is not susceptible to objective testing, and general- 
ized, provable conclusions cannot be drawn from it. _ 

There is also a striking absence of intelligible links 
between physiological investigations of various kinds, Dr. 
Trasler stated. Attempts to combine psychoanalytic and 
casework data with sociological findings would no doubt 
be unsuccessful, but there are some fields which lend them- 
selves to a combined approach. 

Dr. Trasler sugges that one L gp roe project which 
sociologists and therapists could study jointly would be the 

‘influence of peer groups. ee he said, have dis- 
covered that there is a marked difference in social groups 
with respect to the earliest age at which children spend 
long periods away from their parents. Such children might 
be more dependent on the reactions of their peer groups 
than those of their poo in forming habits of behavior 
and attitudes toward society, and this in turn would have 
implications for their likely response to therapy. 

Psychiatrists and probation officers may be understand- 
ably doubtful about the possibility of standardizing con- 
cepts and using “meticulous operational definitions,” Dr. 
Trasler concluded. But they are not likely to have any 

doubts about the desirability of good communications. In 
the last 10 years, courses, conferences, and personal dis- 
= have built a creditable degree of mutual under- 
standing. 


Dale Corbin Cameron Heads 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital 


Dr. Dale Corbin Cameron, assistant superintendent of 
the Federal Government’s Saint Elizabeths Hospital at 
Washington, D. C., since 1960, has been named superin- 
tendent. He succeeds Dr. Winfred Overholser, superinten- 
dent for 25 years, who retired in October 1962. 
A native of Nebraska, Dr. Cameron received his M.D. 
degree from the University of Nebraska in 1936. In 1937 
he joined the U. S. Public Health Service, serving in 
' various capacities. From 1945 to 1950 he was assistant 
chief of the National Institute of Mental Health, and 
from 1951 to 1953 he was chief of the cooperative health 
services branch of .the Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
at Washington, D. C. For a 6-year period (1954-1960) 
_ he was on leave from the Public Health Service as med- 
_\cal director of the Minnesota State Department of Public 
Welfare. 

Dr. Cameron has been a fellow of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association since 1951. He has been chairman of 
the National Research Council Committee on Drug Ad- 
ction and Narcotics since 1961 and chairman of the 
American Medical Association Committee on Narcotic 
Addiction since 1962. 

From 1954 to 1960 he was clinical professor of psy- 
chiatry and neurology at the University of Minnesota and 

since 1960 has been clinical professor of psychiatry at 
George Washington University. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Many of New York City’s 77,000 
School Dropouts Are Unemployed 


Almost 77,000 children and youth in New York City 
are out of school and out of work according to a report 
submitted in December to Mayor Robert F. Wagner. 

Prepared by the Mayor’s Task Force on Youth and 
Work, the report states that unemployment hits Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans most heavily as well as youth 14 to 
19 years old. 

Mayor Wagner called the findings “cause for concern” 
but observed that youth unemployment existed in all large 
cities. “It transcends the immediate capacity of the com- 
munity to cope with it,” he said. 

Mayor Wagner has been in contact with Secretary of 
Labor W. Willard Wirtz to explore a program for train- 
ing and employment through the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962. f 


NEA Reports on Its 
School Dropout Project 


The school dropout project of the National Education 
Association has had a busy year since it began in Sep- 
tember 1961, the NEA reports in its School Dropouts 
Newsletter for November 1962. 

Numerous cities and school districts, the U. S. Office 
of Education, the U. S. Department of Labor, and 
UNESCO have taken advantage of the Project’s con- 
sultation services. 

Following are some of the findings of dropout studies 
which have come to the attention of the NEA: 

1. One out of three of the Nation’s youths drop out of 
school before completing high school. 

2. If the current rate continues, 7.5 million youths will 
drop out of school during this decade. 

8. Technological changes are diminishing the number 
of jobs for the unskilled; it is estimated that only 5 per- 
cent of the total labor force will be engaged in unskilled 
jobs during the next decade. 

The rate of unemployment among boys who have 
dropped out of school is three times higher than among 
high school graduates. 

5. A Ripon College survey of dropouts in 788 schools 
showed lack of motivation in every size school as the 
predominant a for dropouts. Lack of family 
interest in school was the second most prevalent reason. 

6. A study of a state training school disclosed that 
most of the boys withdrew from school by age 16. At the 
time of commitment the average inmate had reached 9th 
grade and was a year or two retarded. In reading he 
was 5 years retarded and in arithmetic slightly more 
than 6 years. 

7. In the first 9 months of the program established 
under the Federal Area Redevelopment and Manpower 
Development and Training Acts, training was given to 
9,000 unemployed workers whose skills had become out- 
moded by the rapid advance in technology. Ninety-two 
percent of these workers were former school dropouts. 

8. A statewide study conducted by the Maryland State 
Department of Education revealed that 80 percent of all 
dropouts’ parents were dropouts themselves. Seven out 
of 10 dropouts reported no participation in athletics or 
other extracurricular activities. 

9. In Tacoma, Washington, a recent study disclosed 
that 82 percent of all dropouts had IQ’s in the normal 
range (IQ of 90 to 100). 

The NEA Project has available free packets of materi- 
als on the dropout problem. Requests for the packets should 
be addressed to the NEA Project on School Dropouts, 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 

The U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C., has 
released a 15-page listing, References on Dropouts, by 
Leonard M. Miller. It gives 200 references, including 
articles, pamphlets, books, reports, audio-visual aids, pro- 
grams, and projects. 
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First Institute for Parole 
Officials Held by NPI 


Nineteen parole officials from 16 states, the District 
of Columbia, the U.S. Board of Parole, and Canada parti- 
cipated in the first institute for parole board members, 
held at the University of North Carolina, February 10. 

The National Parole Institutes, with the aid of funds 
from the President’s Committee on Delinquency and Youth 
Crime, was established in 1962 to provide parole board 
members with additional assistance in preparing them- 
selves for their decision-making responsibilities. It is 
sponsored by the Advisory Council on Parole of the 

ational Council on Crime and Delinquency, the Asso- 
ciation of Paroling Authorities, the Interstate Compact 
Administrators Association for the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, and the U. S. Board of Parole. 

A second institute is being planned for May in coopera- 
tion with the University of Denver. It will be held at 
Aspen Lodge, Colo. 

A third institute will be held in August. The place and 
date of the meeting have not yet been announced. 

Vincent O’Leary, former chief probation and parole 
officer for the State of Washington and more recently 
director of parole for the State of Texas, has been granted 
a leave of absence to assume the position of director of 
the NPI. 

Patrick Smythe, is assistant director of the NPI. For 
10 years he was employed with the California department 
of corrections, holding the position of training officer 
in the parole system and more recently supervisor of 
placement in the San Francisco office of the division of 
adult paroles. He is a graduate of the University of 
California school of criminology. 


John M. Wilson Appointed 
General Secretary of ACA 


John M. Wilson, instructor in sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, has been appointed for a 2-year term 
as general secretary of the American Correctional Asso- 
ciation. A graduate from the University of Missouri, he 
received his master’s degree in sociology from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. He has been active with the ACA 
since 1958. He has presented three papers at the Congress 
since that time and has served as recorder for the Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Research, Statistics, and Planning. 

In September 1962 the Congress passed a resolution 
requesting President Peter P. Lejins, professor of soci- 
ology at the University of Maryland, to name a committee 
to appoint a general secretary. The committee consisted 
of Arthur T. Prasse, Sanger B. Powers, Rev. Gervase 
Brinkman, Roberts J. Wright, E. Preston Sharp, immedi- 
ate past president of the Association, and also President 
Emeritus E. R. Cass and President Lejins. 

Wilson will have his ACA headquarters office in Room 
1000, Shoreham Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


No Prisons 
In Greenland 


Greenland’s legal system, established in 1948, provides 
for sentences to “education” as punishment for crime, re- 
ports the NCCD News. It does not include prisons and, 
according to a report of a social research team appointed 
by the Danish government to examine the colony’s criminal 
laws, the time is not yet ripe for them. 

Henning Broendsted, chief of the Danish Ministry for 
Greenland Affairs, says that even in the distant past, 
Greenland’s Eskimo population emphasized rehabilitation 
and individual treatment to discover the cause of the crime 
rather than punishment of the criminal. 

“Tt is a curious fact,” he asserts, “that the 1954 legisla- 
tion, which rests on ancient Greenland practice, is in agree- 
ment with modern penology.” 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Middle Atlantic States Conference 
Of Corrections To Meet May 12 to 15 


The Middle Atlantic States Conference of Corrections, 
representing Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and the District of Columbia, will meet at 
the Thayer Hotel, West Point, N. Y., May 12 to 15. 

Edward J. Hendrick, superintendent of prisons for 
Philadelphia’s Department of Public Welfare, is president 
of the Conference. Program chairman for the Conference 
is Joseph A. Shelly, chief probation officer of the Kings 
County probation department at Brooklyn, N. Y. 


U. S. Children’s Bureau Releases 
Booklet on Police Work With Children 


The Children’s Bureau issued in December its first major 
document on police work with children. The publication is 
designed to raise the entire professional approach of the 
police department to children’s problems, while enhancing 
and spelling out the role of the juvenile specialist in dealing 
with these problems. 

Police Work With Children: Perspectives and Principles 
recognizes that the primary job of the police officer is the 
protection of the community. The booklet points out, how- 
ever, that there are certain legal and social differences in 
the ways the police officer performs this function in rela- 
tion to children and youth as compared to adults. State 
and local laws, for example, often are not clear in spelling 
out the police authority in relation to the processing or 
handling of children’s cases. 

The document raises some questions and poses some 
poms about police roles in taking children into custody, 

eeping them in detention, and interviewing them. It also 
discusses the admissibility of evidence of youth offenses 
obtained from the child or youth involved in such offenses. 

Every police department, the monograph states, should 
have a specialized juvenile unit to handle complicated 
youth cases where extensive followup is needed to make a 
disposition. Even the smallest department should 

ave one officer assigned particularly to such cases in 
addition to his other duties. Such specialists can spot 
trends which may require shifts in emphasis on the part of 
the patrol force who regularly contact juveniles and can 
act as liaison with other agencies in the community serving 
children. 

Police Work With Children was written by Richard A. 
Myren, consultant on law-enforcement programs for chil- 
dren and youth, and Lynn D. Swanson, consultant o 
specialized police services for children, both staff members 
of the Division of Juvenile Delinquency Services of the 
Children’s Bureau. It was developed in cooperation with 
the International Juvenile Officers’ Association, Interna 
tional Association of Women Police, National Council o 
Crime and Delinquency, National Sheriffs’ Association, 
and the National Police Officers’ Association of America. 

Single copies of the publication can be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 35 cents. 


Case Histories Show Wide 
Range in Family Problems 


Contrary to public opinion, each case of family stress 
results from a unique and complex pattern of problems— 
not from any single, simply explained, cause. 

Often relatives and friends attribute the breakdown of 4 
family to a husband’s drinking, a wife’s unfaithfulness 
a son’s delinquency. Each of these, however, represents 
one of many symptoms of deeper, more complicated multi- 
ple problems. 

These facts are disclosed in a special issue of Family 
Service Highlights published in November by Family Se 
vice Association of America. 
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The 1962 Directory of Legal Aid and Defender Services 
js now available at $2 per copy. It lists 239 legal aid offices 
and 113 defender services. 

Wm. Merritt Miller, federal probation officer at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has lectured during the past year on probation 
and parole at Ohio State University, Muskingum College, 
Marietta College, and Ohio University. Miller was a Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons employee for 4 years before he 
joined the federal probation staff at Columbus in 1948. 


The San Jose State College division of social science aver- 
ages 20 interns a year in probation, parole, and prison work. 
Forty two percent of them become permanently employed 
in corrections. Since 1959 the division has graduated 19 
students with the M.S. degree and all are now in the cor- 
rectional field. The undergraduate program numbers about 
10 students each semester. 


Pittsburgh’s TV station WTAE is the winner of the an- 
nual Golden Quill Award for the best single documentary 
film in Western Pennsylvania for 1962. The documentary, 
“A Debt to Society,” is a 27-minute film on the state parole 
system. It was planned, photographed, and written with 
the assistance of Paul J. Gernert, chairman of the parole 
board, and two members of the parole staff in Pittsburgh. 


Calvin H. Meador, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court at Los Angeles from 1945 to 1958, 
died February 18 at Pamona, Calif., following an illness 
of more than 5 years. 

Fred M. Coughlin, assistant general counsel for Man- 
power and Personnel in the Department of Defense for 
7 years, has been named chairman of the Army and Air 
Force Clemency Board. He was assistant to the general 
counsel of the Defense Department for 2 years and also 
served 2 years as assistant counsel for the U. S. Senate’s 
permanent subcommittee on investigations. A graduate of 
the law school of American University, Coughlin is a mem- 
ber of the Bar of the Court of Military Affairs and also 
the Bar of the District of Columbia and the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


Whittier Day, deputy commissioner of corrections for 
Minnesota’s Division of Youth Conservation, has been 
named corrections consultant for the Department of Cor- 
rections. 

The University of Louisville’s 4th annual institute on 
probation and parole supervision will be held at the Univer- 


S sity Center, July 14 to 26. The institute is sponsored by 
8 the Kent School of Social Work and is directed by Charles 
- L. Newman of the University’s program of correctional 
the training. Prominently known persons in the correctional 
vith field will serve on the faculty and also as consultants. 

na James S. Henahan, chief probation officer for the Lucas 


County Adult probation department at Toledo, Ohio, for 
12 years, has been appointed chief probation officer of the 
' Recorders Court in Detroit. He began his new duties Feb- 
Tuary 4, 

Paul W. Alexander, judge of the Common Pleas Court of 
Lucas County, at Toledo, Ohio, since 1936, was the recipi- 
ent in December of the honorary degree of doctor of hu- 
mane letters from George Williams College. Judge Alex- 
ander is a pioneer in the family court movement and is 
~ president of the National Council of Juvenile Court 

udges. 

Robert E. Scalf, federal probation officer at Washington, 
N. C., received from the Mayor of his headquarters city 
the Distinguished Service Award as the outstanding young 
man in 1962. The award is given annually to the young 
man who contributed most to the community in the areas 
of church, civic, and family life. It is the highest honor 
conferred on a resident of the city. A graduate of Wake 
Forest College, Scalf entered the federal probation service 
in 1958 after serving as parole officer for the Virginia 
Parole Board and probation officer for the Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Court at Greensboro, N.C. 


It Has Come to Our Attention 


E. R. Cass, president emeritus and retired general secre- 
tary of the American Correctional Association, received 
in February at the Association’s board of director’s meet- 
ing, the following citation from the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency: “In appreciation of his distin- 
guished career during 50 years of service to the develop- 
ment of humane correctional practices and his recognition 
of the essential dignity of man, this tribute is inscribed 
by the National Council on Crime and Delinquency (Jan- 
uary 1963).” 

Mrs. Caroline K. Simon, secretary of state of the State 
of New York, has been elected chairman of the board of 
trustees of the National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 
In private life she is the wife of Irving Halpern, director 
of probation of the Supreme Court of Manhattan. 

An 87-page bibliography, Delinquency and Correction, has 
been published by the National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency. The bibliography is an index to articles and 
papers on the prevention, control, and treatment of delin- 
quency and crime appearing in 43 American and foreign 
journals in 1960-1961. 

Milton Burdman, chief of planning and development for 
the California Department of Corrections since 1960, has 
been appointed chief of the State’s parole and community 
services. Burdman joined the Department of Corrections 
in 1949, serving successively as a senior sociologist at the 
California State Prison at San Quentin, supervisor of in- 
mate classification in the central office, project director of 
a special Governor’s commission on correctional facilities 
and services, and chief of the correctional program serv- 
ices division. He has his bachelor’s degree from UCLA and 
a certificate in social welfare from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. 


The Federal Bureau of Prisons has given an architectural 
firm the project of designing a replacement for the Na- 
tional Training School for Boys. Originally built at the 
close of the Civil War and now in disrepair, the school is 
scheduled for removal from a congested section of Wash- 
ington to more promising surroundings and a modern plant 
near Morgantown, W. Va. 


Governor Otto Kerner designated February 28 as Menard 
Time Day throughout Illinois. The inmate publication of 
the Illinois State Penitentiary at Menard was honored 
because, as the proclamation stated, it “has attained from 
its very inception a place of oe in the ranks of profes- 
sional journalism and is a credit to the State of Illinois’ 
penal system.” 


Gertrude A. Davis, superintendent at the Indiana Wom- 
en’s Prison at Indianapolis since 1960, has been appointed 
supervisor of the Colorado Women’s Prison. She received 
the top score on a civil service examination. Mrs. Davis 
has a master’s degree in psychology from Indiana Univer- 
sity. At the Indiana Women’s Prison she was a psycholo- 
gist and counselor before becoming superintendent. 


Charles H. Shireman of the University of Chicago’s school 
of social service administration faculty was elected presi- 
dent of the Illinois Academy of Criminology at its 12th 
annual meeting. 


Fred Finsley, member of California’s Adult Authority 
and former chairman, has been elected president of the 


Parole and Probation Compact Administrator’s Associa- 
tion. 


Two hundred Southern Michigan State Prison inmates 
at Jackson volunteered skin donations in October for an 
emergency operation on a 10-year-old boy. 

James C. Wilcox, federal probation officer at Seattle, 
Wash., from 1943 until his retirement in 1958, died March 
2 of a heart attack at his home at Monroe, Wash. 

Inmates of Philadelphia Holmesburg Prison have volun- 
teered for an Army study of the effects of heat and hu- 
midity on human skin. The a. is being conducted for 
the Army by the University of Pennsylvania. More men 
were incapacitated by skin disease in the South Pacific 
during World War II, it is reported, than by injury. 
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Logan A. Webster, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court at Pittsburgh since 1953, has his 
secretary type LAW at the close of each of his letters. 
They are his initials! 


Charles F. Hengstebeck, supervising probation officer for 
the United States District Court at Detroit, has been 
named deputy chief probation officer. Hengstebeck has his 
B.A. degree from Sacred Heart Seminary and engaged in 
graduate study at the Catholic University of America 
school of social work. He entered the federal probation 
service in 1942. 


Perry D. Hayden, 57, commissioner of health and correc- 
tions for the State of Maine since 1958, died November 9 
at Portland. He started out in correctional work as a parole 
officer and was superintendent of the Maine Men’s Refor- 
matory for 19 years. He was a past president of the New 
England Conference on Probation, Parole, and Crime Pre- 
vention. 


Warden William H. Bannan of the Southern Michigan 
Prison at Jackson since 1952, announced his retirement in 
February. He has accepted the position of superintendent 
of the Detroit House of Correction. 

The Atlantian, inmate publication at the United States 
Penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., has completed its 50th year 
of publication. It started in March 1, 1912, as the first 
inmate publication of the penitentiary, carrying the name 
Good Words. It was changed to its present name in 1938. 

The United States Penitentiary at Terre Haute, Ind., has 
prepared for its preparole training programs tape record- 
ings on the preparation of parole applications. The tapes 
are accompanied by a series of slides illustrating the pro- 
cedures. A question-answer period follows the recordings 
and the slides. 


Chester D. Owens, assistant director of the New York 
State Reception Center at Elmira since 1953, has been 
named director of the Center. He succeeds Dr. Glenn M. 
Kendall who has been appointed superintendent of the 
State Vocational Institution at West Coxsackie. Owens 
has an M.A. degree from New York University and joined 
the Department of Correction in 1937. 

Glenn M. Kendall, Ed.D., director of the New York State 
Department of Correction Reception Center at Elmira 
since 1945, has been appointed superintendent of the New 
York State Vocational Institution at West Coxsackie, N.Y. 
He succeeds Donald D. Scarborough who retired December 
19. Dr. Kendall has his M.A. from the University of Neb- 
raska and his doctorate in education from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He joined the Department of Correction in 1935. 


GEORGE H. BoLpT: United States District Judge, Western 
District of Washington, since 1953. A.B. (1925) and LL.B. 
(1926), Montana State University; LL.D. (1954), College 
of Puget Sound. Attorney at Law, Helena, Mont., 1926- 
1927; Seattle, Wash., 1927-1945; Tacoma, Wash., 1945- 
1953. U. S. Army, 1942-1945. Member, U. S. Judicial Con- 
ference Committee on Administration of the Criminal Law. 


RICHARD JESSOR: Professor, Department of Rypieters. 
University of Colorado, since 1951. B.A. (1946), Yale Uni- 
versity; M.A. (1947), Columbia University; Ph.D. (1951), 
Ohio State Co-Director, Tri-Ethnic Project, 
University of Colorado Institute of Behavioral Science, 
since 1959. Research Consultant, Federal Correctional In- 
stitution, Englewood, Colo., since 1959. 


A. J. W. Taytor: Lecturer in Psychology, Victoria Uni- 
versity of Wellington, since 1961. B.A. (1954) and M.A. 
(1957), University of New Zealand. Probation Officer, Es- 
sex Probation Committee, England, 1950-1951; Probation 
Officer (1951-1956) and Prison Psychologist (1956-1961), 
New Zealand Department of Justice. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Contributors to This Issue 


_ Warden Ross V. Randolph of the Illinois State Peniten. 
tiary at Menard, IIl., is the recipient of the Distinguished 
Service Award of Southern Illinois University. The award 
cited him as a “persistent advocate of the dignity of the 
human spirit.” 

Charles S. Antolina, 54, former New York State deputy 
commissioner of correction, died sanmpesenn January 17 
while attending a conference at the University of Buffalo 
school of social work with 50 other probation personnel, 
A native of Buffalo, Mr. Antolina received his master’s 
degree from the University of Buffalo school of social work, 
He entered correctional work in 1930 as parole officer and 
joined the Department of Correction in 1941. He was an 
examiner in charge of the field staff of the Division of 
Probation’s New York office from 1943 to 1947 and the 
Buffalo office from 1947 to 1955. He served as chairman 
of the planning committee for the Frederick A. Moran 
Memorial Institute on Delinquency and Crime at St. Law. 
rence University. 

Thirteen inmates of the United States Penitentiary at 
Leavenworth, Kans., were awarded associate of arts de 
grees by Highland Junior College, Highland, Kans. The 
course of instruction was given in cooperation with the 

enitentiary’s educational department. ‘he graduation is 

lieved to be the first of its kind in penal Gietees. More 
than 400 friends and relatives attended the graduation. 
H. G. Moeller, assistant director of the Bureau of Prisons, 
was the commencement speaker. 

Paul L. Brown, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Little Rock, Ark., is teaching a 
course in criminology at Little Rock University. Brown 
has his B.S. degree from Arkansas State Teachers College 
and his master of science from the University of Arkansas. 
Before entering the federal probation system in 1942, 
Brown was a teacher and principal for 15 years. 

The St. Leonard’s House, halfway house at Windsor, On- 
tario, was opened J a 8. It will be used for adult males 
returning from prison. The director is Rev. T. N. Libby. 

The Annual Forum of the National Conference on Social 
Welfare will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, May 19 to 24 
Headquarters of the NCSW is 22 East Gay Street, Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. 

George P. Adams, federal probation officer at Detroit, 
Mich., since 1949, has been appointed supervising proba- 
tion officer. Following graduation from Indiana University, 
Adams received his MSW degree from the University of 
Michigan Institute of Social Work. 


HENRY L. HARTMAN: Psychiatric Consultant, Lucas 
County (Ohio) Family Court Center, since 1953. A.B. 
(1931), Yale College; M.D. (1935), Yale University Schod 
of Medicine. Senior Physician, Taunton State Hospital 
Taunton, Mass., 1939-1946. Practicing Psychiatrist, Toledo, 
Ohio; Director, Department of Psychiatry, St. Charls§ 
Hospital, Toledo; Director, Division of Neuro-Psychiatry, 
Maumee Valley Hospital, Toledo; Psychiatric Consultant, 
Jewish Family Service Association, Toledo. 


SALEEM A. SHAH: Chief Psychologist, Legal Psychit 
tric Services, Washington, D. C., since 1959. B.A. (1952), 
Allahabad University, India; M.S. (1955) and PhD. 
(1957), Pennsylvania State University. Clinical Psychole 
gist Intern, Spring Grove State Hospital, Catonsville, Md, 
1955-1956; Part-time Consulting Clinical Psychologist 
Mental Health Clinic, Cumberland, Md., 1956-1959; Staff 
Legal Psychiatric Services, Wash., D. 


Rosert R. HANNUM: Director of Vocational Placement 
The Osborne Association, Inc., since 1944. A.B. (1926); 


